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This Issue in Brief 


Physical examination of workers assures them a lessened risk of 
injury and ilness, steadier employment, and more stable earnings, 
according to an article by Dr. Frank L. Rector. The employer 
benefits through reduced turnover, better quality of product, and a 
more contented working force. Page 18. 

The leading causes of uUlness in a group of 114,000 industrial workers 
during 1924 were influenza, grippe, and other respiratory diseases, 
which together caused nearly one-half of the cases of illness lasting 
8 days or more. It was also found that women had 44 per cent 
more sickness than men. Page 131. 

Hourly earnings of workers in the iron and steel industry and of rail- 
road section men increased from 1913 to 1924 considerably more 
rapidly than the cost of living. The purchasing power of hourly 
earnings in 1924 of workers in blast furnaces was 49 per cent over 
the purchasing power in 1913, in Bessemer converters 33 per cent, 
in bar mills 21 per cent, among common laborers in the industry 35 
per cent, and among railroad section men 39 per cent. Page 1. 

Longshoremen are in a very anomalous situation as regards compen- 
sation for injury. If téiured On the dock, they come under.the State 
compensation law. If injured on the vessel, they come under mari- 
time law with its antiquated remedies. Moreover, it often requires 
a lawsuit to determine in which class a particular accident belongs. 
How this situation has developed and the efforts to relieve it are 
discussed on page 5. 

A wage rate of 77 cents per hour for Philadelphia street-railway 
employees was upheld by the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission as “‘reasonable,’’ although higher than in any other American 
city. The commission says “a study of the 77-cent wage from the 
viewpoint of economics and sociology shows that it produces annual 
earnings but little if any higher than the minimum budget necessary 
to maintain an average family on the basis-of living costs in Phila- 
delphia.”” Page 88. 

age-earning mothers have entered industry through economic stress, 
a recent Philadelphia study shows. If the mother does not work, the 
family can not support itself. The effect of the outside work upon 
her health, the care of her children, and the family welfare generally 
is too intricate a question to be decided from such studies as have 
been made so far, and much further investigation of the matter is 
needed. Meanwhile, ‘‘the exclusion of the mother from industry is 
not the solution of the family’s problem.”’ Page 76. 
_ The lace and lace-curtain industries are transplantations from 
Kurope. As they are greatly affected by changes in styles which 
make for irregularity of eatin oyment, the union has worked toward 
controlling and restricting the labor supply in order to stabilize 
et: An elaborate code of reguiations has been developed. 
to handle grievances and settle disputes. Page 24. 
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Children have been employed in Pennsylvania canneries extensively 
and often illegally, the State department of labor and industry found 
in an investigation made in the fall of 1925. Violations of the child 
labor law were most frequent in canneries which maintained labor 
camps and employed migratery-labor. Page 82. 

Railway employees engaged in train work moved 518 tons of freight 
and 44 passengers one mile per man per hour in 1924, as compared 
with 500 tons of freight and 42 passengers in 1923. Page 72. 

The alien population of the United States was increased in January, 
1926, by 14,652 persons, a total of 29,733 aliens having been ad- 
mitted and 15,081 having departed. Page 173. 

Employment in manufacturing industries. continued to increase in 
February, this being the seventh consecutive month showing increased 
Si ontdeptit- Page 98. 

ecent price changes.—Retail prices of food decreased 1.7 per cent 
from January 15 to February 15, though showing an increase of 6.6 
per cent since February 15 of last year. Page 32. Wholesale prices 
of all commodities decreased 0.6 per cent from January to February 
and 31% per cent in the.course of the year. Page 55. . 

The fishing and mining industries y Alaska together employ 96 
per cent of all the labor in Alaska, aside from the workers employed 
on the railroads. In the fishing industry the supply of resident 
labor is inadequate, and from 50 to 85 per cent of the workers are 
imported from the States for the fishing season, 35 to 45 per cent of 
these coming in under the “oriental contract system.” Page 60. 

The report of the Nova Scotia Coal Commission recommends the 
frank acceptance of the union by the employers, a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion of the 1924 wage rates, regulation of rates every six months on 
the basis of the ability of the industry to pay, some method by which 
employment can be stabilized, abolition of the check-off except in 
matters directly related. to the workers’ employment, machinery for 
adjustment of differences between employers and workers, and esta!)- 
Ps ment of a fund to improve the social well-being of the workers. 

age 27. 

A study of the British unemployment insurance system by a group of 
prominent Englishmen concludes that the system, on the whole, is 
successful; that the alleged evil effect of the benefit on the willingness 
of the worker to accept work has been greatly exaggerated, and that 
the administration of.the scheme is efficient enough to prevent any 
widespread abuse. Page 146. 

The employment of workers not Austrian citizens and who have not 
resided in Austria continuously since January 1, 1923, is forbidden by 
a law of that country effective January 1, 1926. Certain exceptions 
may be granted by the Federal chancellery. Page 126. 
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Are Average Wage Rates Keeping Pace with the Increased Cost of 
Living? 
(Second article) 


By ErHELBERT Stewart, Unrrep States ComMIssIONER OF Lanor Statistics 


16-20) contained a table showing the comparative changes 

from 1906 to 1925 in union rates of wages per hour and in 
the cost of living, together with derived figures showing the relative 
purchasing power of wage rates over the same period. In other 
words, the attempt was made to determine “real wages’”’ as discussed 
by economists by applying the index numbers of the factors invelved. 
in order to determine how far union wage rates could be taken as 
typical of all classes of workers, similar tables were shown for the 
workers in boot and shoe factories, woolen mills, and cotton mills, 
and the conclusion was reached that in any discussion of theoretical 
real wages each industry must be considered by itself. 

An extension of that study is offered in the present article covering 
similar data for certain departments in the iron and steel industry 
and the oceupation of railroad section men. 

Some general observation as to the scope and method employed 
has been made necessary, before presenting the detailed tables as to 
these occupations, by criticisms of the former article. A number of 
economists have insisted that real wages can be discussed only where 
total annual earnings are available. This simply means in the last 
analysis that the discussion must continue indefinitely, as it has 
during the past generation, as a war of words. There is no question 
as to the deairabilit y of annual earnings as a true measure of real 
wages, and it may be that in time such data on a large scale will 
become available through the development of such factors as unem- 
ployment insurance with complete individual earnings records. But 
there is also no question that, for the United States, this time is still 
remote, and at present any large quantity of material covering total 
annual earnings of individuals is statistically impossible. The ex- 
pense of following employees who work less than a year in one place 
from faetory to factory, from imdustry to industry, is rendered 
prohibitive = the cost. of such investigation even if it were physi- 
cally possible to follow such less-than-full-time workers. 

It is true that the total earnings of persons remaining on a single 
pay roll for a year can be ascertained by copying the pay roll, but if 
they are full-time workers their full-time earnings can be arrived at by 
converting their hourly rate into a full-time rate just as easily and at 
very much less expense than by following them through the pay roll. 

In these articles it is assumed that the hour is the time unit of 
labor. It is treated just as a pound, a ton, a quart, or any other 
unit of measurement would be treated in any other calculation. It 
is so treated because it is the definite monetary basis upon which man 
power in industry is sold. It is an unchanging and unchangeable 
unit of measurement and for this reason it is statistically workable as a 
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basis for comparison. From it can be computed full-time earninos for 
all persons who work full time in any industry or any occupatio) 

It has been urged that because the oe hours per week haya 
changed, the full-time weekly earnings should have been mado th, 
basis instead of the hourly rate. The very fact that the numby 
of full-time hours per week has changed, and that the number 9 
hours of normal operation per week jn various establishments anq 
in various parts of the country is not uniform, is preciscly the 
reason that the full-time weekly earnings were not made the bagj 
of these calculations. 

My attention has been called to what seems to be a discrepancy 
between the union wage table in the January Labor Review and th, 
table prepared by the International Labor Office giving real wage 
in various cities of the world including one city, Philadelphia, in the 
United States. The table in the January Labor Review shows tha; 
the purchasing power of trade-union wages in the United State 
increased between 1924 and 1925 about 2.6 per cent. The inter. 
national table referred to mdicates that the purchasing power o! 
wages in Philadelphia decreased during substantially the same 
period. In explanation of this difference, it should be noted that 
the dates covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics do not conform 
exactly to the dates covered by the international table. The bureav’s 
figures are for the calendar year 1925. The international figures are 
presumably as of October, 1925. The international figures are based 
upon the retail prices of 16 articles of food. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ figures are based upon all the items going into the cost 
of living and include some 43 articles of food, also rent, clothing, fuel, 
and miscellaneous expenses; in other words, the total cost-of-living 
index as carried by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. During the time 
in question there were no increases in union wage rates in Phile- 
delphia and two rather serious decreases. Also the cost of the 16 
articles of food carried in the international computation increased in 
Philadelphia. very much more than the cost of all articles of food in 
the United States as awhole. On the other hand, in the United States 
as a whole, trade-union wage rates increased between 1924 and 1{25 
from 128.1 per cent to 137.9 per cent over the 1912 base, and the 
total cost of living increased from 70.7 per cent to 73.5 per cent over the 
1913 base instead of the very large increase in food prices that occurred 
in Philadelphia. In other words, the selection of Philadelphia as 
typical of the United States was unfortunate in the particular year 
under discussion, and was not in any way illustrative of the trend oi 
real wages among trade-unionists in the United States. 

Having covered the points of criticism of the article in the Janv- 
ary issue, [ come now to the figures for the iron and steel industry. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


ABLE 1 shows for the years 1907 to 1924 inclusive the index 
numbers of average hourly earnings in three departments of the 

iron and steel industry—blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, and bat 
mills—in comparison with index numbers of cost of living for the 
same years, and also derived figures showing the change in the pur 
chasing power of such hourly earnings over the same period. In 
this table only the distinctive occupations belonging to the depart 
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ments above mentioned have been included. Common labor which 
ig or might be interchangeable among the several departments is 
presented in Table 2. It should be noted that the index numbers 
of cost of living given in all the tables for the years prior to 1913 
are based solely on retail food prices, as data on the other items 
entering into the family budget were net compiled prior to 1913. 


Tasty 1.—COMPARISON OF CHANGE IN HOURLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND IN COST OF LIVING, 1907 TO 1924 















































[1913=100} 
Blast furnaces Bessemer converters Bar mills 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
power of power of power of 
hourly earn- hourly earn- hourly earn- 
ings ; +3 
Index | Index 1 lowe! Index | Index , Index | Index}. __ ao 
pum- | num- num- | num- num- | pum- 
Per Per . * Per 
Year — Kos Index | cent Py peg Index | cent | © of o 5 | Index | cent 
1 num- of ms num- of - ye | num- of 
hourly} cost hers ichence hourly! cost bers. ichanes hourly} cost bers change 
earn-| of | meas- rg earn- | of | meas- m earn-| of | meas- | ot 
ings | living ured in| com- | #5 living ured in} com- | ‘285 living ured in com- 
living | pared living | pared living | pared 
cost with 1 cost with cost with 
1913 1913 1913 
/ a 88 82. 0 107.3 | +7.3 85 82.0 103.7 | +3.7 94 %2. 09 114.6 | +146 
Wes ccc 85 84.3 100. 8 +.8 79 84.3 93.7 | —6.3 84 $4.3 99. 6 —.4 
re 83 88. 7 93.6 | —6.4 82 88. 7 92.4 | —7.6 86 88. 7 97.0 —3.0 
, anabiaee ee 87 93. 0 93.5 | —6.5 86 93. 0 92.5 | —7.5 95 5. 0 192, 2 +2.2 
Whe sccccasie 89 | 92.0 96.7 | —3.3 82 92.0 89.1 |—10.9 90 | 92.0 97.8 | —2.2 
> ne 92 97.6 94.3 | —5.7 90 | 97. 6 92.2; —7.8 90 97. 6 92. 2 —7.8 
oS 100 | 100.0 100. 0 j______. 100 | 100.0 me oe ¢...-.:. 100 | 100.0 SS ae 
1914....----. 101 | 103.0) 98.1) -L9 90 | 103.0 | 87.4 |-12.6 96 | 103.0} 93.2] -—6.8 
) ee 101 | 105.1 96.1 | —3.9 94 | 105.1 89.4 |—10.6 98 | 105.1 93.2 | —6.8 
Ot ede 156 | 142.4] 10826/49.6/ 151 /| 1424] 106.0) +46.0{ (@) |-_-_---|-------_|---__-. 
yin 250 | 188.3 | 182.8 /+328{ 208 | 188.3] 1105{+105! 214/ 188.3| 113.6} +13.6 
| lS © 283 | 208.5 | 135.7 |4+-35.7 241 | 208.5 | 115.6 |+15.6 252 | 208.5 | 120.9 | +20.9 
18 os 191 | 167.3] 1142/4142! 170! 167.3| 101.6|+1.6{ 173 | 167.3} 103.4] +3.4 
} aR 254 | 170.7 | 148.8 |+48.8 227 | 170.7 | 133.0 |+-33.0 207 | 170.7 | 121.3 | +213 

















| The figures for 1924 for blast furnaces cover 36 plants and 8,788 cag ee howe for Bessemer converters, 11 
plants and 1,606 employees; and for bar mills, 31 bar mills and 4,569 employees. 
+ No data, 


Tanz 2.—COMPARISON OF CHANGE IN HOURLY EARNINGS OF COMMON LABORERS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND IN COST OF 
LIVING, 1907 TO 1924 




















[1913= 100] 
Purchasing power of 
bourly earnings 
Index Index 

Year . numbers | numbers Index Per cent 

of hourly | of cost of | numbers | of change 

earnings living measured as com- 
in living | pared with 

cost 1913 

FES SNE ai EO GaGa ek ey. Mitel ge 83 82.0 101. 2 +1.2 
Meena tee, Wasik. dos. 0b2k edie dic locebiienal 81 84.3 96. —3.9 
LE SE ce ne Ue © Seer 80 88. 7 90. 2 —9.8 
1 ea a BRS SATS 5 SE eS 87 93. 0 93. 5 —6.5 
EEA al BIN cee ee 88 92. 0 95. 7 —4.3 
Ra tneaeine band 89 97.6 91.2 —8.8 
SSS RCS earl GS eae PETS 100 100. 0 We C2354...438 
i 100 103. 0 97.1 —2.9 
Seton er ee es Oe De 99 105. 1 94.2 —5.8 
MS RE eS 2 er ae ere 164 142, 4 115. 2 +15.2 
Ste gael ley Pe Main etl tite MBit 254 188. 3 134. 9 +34. 9 
NS REET TTS FT eae FS ae I 280 208. 5 134. 3 +34. 3 
A ESS aE aT ie a ieee aie eae Say 185 167.3 110. 6 +10. 6 
RG 2 SEIS SN EELS RE EE 2 RNR ae 230 170.7 134.7 +34. 7 











' Figures for 1917 do not include laborers in puddling mills, bar mills, or tin-plate mills. 
? Figures for 1924 cover 183 plants and 8,706 employees. 
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Railroad Section Men 


N ADDITION to the preceding comparison of the purchasing power 
of hourly earnings by industries, compiled from original data ¢0 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, an attempt has been mao 
to apply the same methods to so-called section hands employed by the 
railroads in various parts of the country. In this case the hourly 
earnings have been calculated from the figures of the Intersta;, 
Commerce Commission and the year 1915 has been used as the base 
year. The reason for this change of base will be found in the fae 
that in 1915 and in subsequent years the classification of section 
men as carried by the Interstate Commerce Commission has bee; 
clear cut and uniform. Prior to 1915 the classification included jo; 
only section men in the ordinary acceptance of that term, but also 
common laborers around stations and a large number of employees 
who, while they could fairly be considered common laborers, shou! 
not be classified with section men. The data for 1924 cover 259.372 
section laborers employed on Class I railroads. 





~ 















TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN HOURLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD &Sec. 
TION MEN AND IN COST OF LIVING, 1906 TO 1924 


[1915= 100] 















Purchasing power of 
hourly earni: 





Index 





Index co er ~ 















numbers 
Year of average ——s Index p 
hourly livin numbers | of « 
earnings 8 measured as com- 
in living | pared 

BOD ce ne bia en een + dokoh eee ee EG GEA 84 74.9 112, 1 
| Pe ee a 8 ey ER 91 73.0 116. 7 
EEE ee ery or ee et ae ee Oe ee 90 80. 2 112.2 
i ee Al Radi is ales dik in etic nin on terhiiasdia Reta oie 86 $4.4 101.9 
ee A A COA EO ee 91 88. 5 102. 8 + 
Beeeol So ae es ii) bo es AA Le 93 87.5 106. 3 + 
ht 93 92.9 100. 1 +H 
SOs ti Sas obs 4 52 5 5505 dk a ee bie 98 95, 1 103. 0 + 
NON a ar i ieee se ete ecee yo 98. 0 101.0 + 
Be adds malate etl as ois lddc. tbs andcddoe teed osebou 100 100. 0 100. 0 
__ A Raper St £0 CR Ss ee oe See eee 103 112. 6 91.5 - 
akg a ai ay lea. eat Ee LTE ls Be dee LSE 121 135. 5 89. 3 - 
BRASS RIE FOR yet eee oe Ee ee 197 165. 9 118. 7 Is 
llc Ne Rl sai. A EF td a RR ah) fa i RS 262 179. 2 146. 2 + 4f 
gn RRR cel Lat RS a sO A lca ee 284 198. 4 143. 1 +4 
ll RO FF SO eS kD BRA) Sy > Ae 256 168. 7 151. 7 Dh 
he ey SE cede oak TSE lai 9 Rigid teh Saige 9 | oT 218 159. 2 136. 9 f 
BN 654555 oe a i ido i dks ce BS 224 162. 7 137.7 7 
SENET memset ema nee tel see gees ry wee 225 162. 4 138.5 +38 
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The Longshoreman and Accident Compensation 


| py Linpusy D. Cuarx, or THE UniTep States Bureau or Lasor Sraristics 


HE so-called maritime worker presents perhaps the most striking 
T combination and contrast of the ancient and the modern of 
any group of workers in the western world. In fact, it is only 
by reason of the unyielding tenacity of precedents that the single 
term ‘‘maritime’’ is still applied to the whole. The basic maritime 
codes (known as the Laws of Oleron and the Code of Wisby from 
important trading centers of the day, and still referred to as embody- 
ing controlling principles of admiralty law), took form in the twelfth 
century—a time when the present methods of marine transportation 
were as inconceivable as they were remote. They necessarily applied 
only to the seafaring man in his various functions and capacities, and 
embodied principles of relationship between master and crew that 
have long since $e outgrown in every other field of employment in 
civilized lands. More antiquated than the common law, yet enfore- 
ing certain aspects of a domestic establishment, their rules as to 
redress Of injuries still hold after the outgrown inequities of the 
common-law AMES for injuries due to negligence have been all but 
superseded elsewhere by the doctrine of compensation. 

‘ormulated to meet conditions of brief voyages and the performance 
of not only the duties of navigation but those of loading, stowing and 
unloading as well, whatever present applicability they have is solely 
to the seagoing crew; and the extended statutory provisions enacted 
by Congress in the last century amply demonstrate the entire in- 
adequacy of the old code. Perhaps the more urgent needs of the 
seagoing maritime workers have been met by the fairly recent en- 
actments of 1915 and 1920; at least a measure of satisfaction appears 
to be felt by the subjects of such legislation. 

A distinct group of longshoremen and other dock workers, however, 
has now taken over that portion of the earlier duties of the sailor 
consisting of loading and unloading; the work of maintenance and 
repair has also multiplied beyond the possibility of general crafts- 
manship, so that specialized workers are necessary in a score of trades, 
Men who never leave the harbor, and who would be as useless in nav- 
igation as the inland farmer or blacksmith, nevertheless are de- 
jared to be maritime workers the moment they board a vessel to 
stow goods, to repair an engine, to renew the upholstering in the 
passenger cabins, or to do a hundred other things demanded by 
modern ship construction. Justification for such classification of 
some of these is claimed from the fact that improper stowing and 
defective repair would make the vessel unseaworthy; but in numer- 
ous aspects of these employments there is no possible maritime 
significance involved in the operation beyond the fact that the 
structure in which goods are being warehoused or which is the subject 
of mechanical alteration or repair is an instrument of transportation 
by water. ‘These workers live at home and are employed by cor- 
porations, many of which may be within the terms of local com- 
pensation laws as to injuries to their workmen, but the moment the 
gangplank is crossed, jurisdiction changes and the antiquated and 
insufficient remedies of the maritime law become applicable to the 
man injured in his floating workshop. 
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According to a statement made by the president of a longshoremen’, 
association in 1921, there were then in the United States some 25() (jj 
‘harbor workers, the largest single group of these being in and aboy; 
the city of New York. What fractional portion they constitute of 
the compensable workmen of the State is not known, but the samp 
writer states that of the accidents annually reported to the New Yor, 
compensation bureau, one-tenth were to longshoremen. Anoth; 
labor official, writing at the same date, says that there were 15,()() 
ship repair men in New York alone. The men in all classes of suc) 
employment are likely to be called on for work under conditions of 
haste that involve serious hazard, increased by prolonged working 
hours, with the added hazard of weariness and inattention. My 

The present article undertakes to set forth the general provision; 
of the maritime law as it has developed up to the time of statutory 
change, together with a brief account of the changes affecting the 
seagoing worker, and, more fully, the repeated efforts, thus far futile 
on the part of the localized worker to secure a basis in law for a more 
adequate indemnity for occupational injuries. If it seems to be 
something of a maze, some comfort may be felt from the fact tha: 
a court of such high standing as the New York Court of Appeals 
found itself squarely reversed in decisions in which it declared its 
full purpose of following principles laid down by the Supreme Court. 
Authorities differ as to the form and extent of possible legislative 
relief, but no one fails to recognize the complexity and difficulty 
of the situation. 


Nature and Scope of Maritime Law as Affecting Personal Injuries 


HE law of admiralty embodies “a somewhat restricted sct of 
principles arising out of the rules and customs of the sea’’ as 
tinlated and put into operation by the earlier admiralty cours 
and their successors. Maritime law is defined by Bouvier as that 
“system of law which particularly relates to the affairs and business 
of the sea, to ships, their crews and navigation, and to the marine 
conveyance of persons and property.’ Admiralty jurisdiction was 
formerly Fimited to tidal waters, but in the United States, at least, it 
is now applicable to navigable rivers, whether tidal or not, as well as 
to the lakes on which navigation takes place, a specific enactment o! 
1845 (R. S., sec. 566) extending its applicability to the Great Lakes. 
The Federal Constitution provides that the judicial power of the 
United States shall extend “to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction,” assuming a common understanding of the meaning of 
such language, and no statutory definition has ever undertaken to 
establish absolute bounds and limits. 

The desirability of a certain measure of flexibility in regard to 
rights of recovery of damages for maritime torts was indicated in 
the provision found in the Judicial Code granting to the courts of the 
United States jurisdiction over “all civil causes of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction,’ by a provision “saving to suitors in al! 
cases the right of a common-law remedy where the common law :: 
competent to give it.” (Judiciary act of 1789, R. S., sec. 563.) 
And even though the doctrine be affirmed that neither the States 
nor Congress ean extend or narrow the limits of maritime law (/'/ 
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Lottawanna (1875), 88 U. S. 558), it is nevertheless declared in the 
same case that: 

What the law is within those limits, assuming the general maritime law to be 
the basis of the system, depends on what has been received as law in the maritime 
usages of this country, and on such legislation as may have been competent to 
affect it (p, 576). 

Each state [i. e., nation] adopts the maritime law, not as a code having any 
independent or inherent force, proprio vigore, but as its own Jaw, with such modt- 
fications and qualifications as it sees fit. Thus adopted and thus qualified in 
each case, it becomes the maritime law of the particular nation that adopts it. 
And without such voluntary adoption it would not be law (p. 573). 

It can not be supposed that the framers of the Constitution contemplated 
that the law should forever remain unalterable. Congress undoubtedly has 
authority under the commercial power, if no other, to introduce such changes as 
are likely to be needed (p. 577). 


A summary statement of the rights of recovery for personal 
injuries under the admiralty law appears in a case decided by the 
Supreme Court (The Osceola (1903), 189 U.S. 158, 175, 23 Sup. Ct. 
483) as follows: 

1. That the vessel and her owners are liable, in case a seaman falls sick, or is 
wounded, in the service of the ship, to the extent of his maintenance and cure, 
and to his wages, at least so long as the voyage is continued. 

2. That the vessel and her owner are, both by English and American law, 
liable to an indemnity for injuries received by seamen in consequence of the 
unseaworthiness of the ship, or a failure to supply and keep in order the proper 
appliances appurtenant to the ship. 

3. That ali the members of the crew, except perhaps the master, are, as between 
themselves, fellow servants, and hence seamen can not recover for injuries 
sustained through the negligence of another member of the crew beyond the 
expense of their maintenance and cure. 

4. That the seaman is not allowed to recover an indemnity for the negligence 
of the master, or any member of the crew, but is entitled to maintenance and 
cure, whether the injuries were received by negligence or accident. 

It ve be noted that in this synopsis there is incorporated a de- 
ae rom the continental rules in allowing a recovery for damages 

eyond the expenses of maintenance and cure in cases arising from 

the unseaworthiness of the vessel. Such provision is embodied in a 
British statute, but grew up ‘‘in this country, in a general consensus 
of opinion among the circuit and district courts.”’ 

As in the common law prior to statutory correction, no recovery 
can be had under maritime law for the death of a person. (The 
Harrisburg (1886), 119 U. S. 199, 7 Sup. Ct. 140.) However, where 
the death is occasioned in waters under the jurisdiction of a State 
allowing recovery for fatal injuries, such statute may be availed of 
in a proceeding to recover damages for the death (O’Brien v, Lucken- 
bach 8. S. Co., (C. C. A. 1923), 293 Fed. 170); but such right of 
recovery is subject to the statutory limitations prescribed by the 
local law, even though the limitation would not have arisen in a 
strictly maritime proceeding (Western Fuel Co. v. Garcia (1921), 
257 U. S. 233, 42 Sup. Ct. 89). The same rule applies with regard 
to State rules on the subject of contributory negligence (O’Brien 
case, supra); so that an action under the death act of New York will 
be governed by the doctrine there in foree that contributory negli- 
gence is not measured, as in admiralty, but bars any recovery if 
proved (The A. W. Thompson (1889), 39 Fed. 115). 1~ (FOS 

Important changes have been established by legislation relating 
only to seamen proper, so that now injuries causing death “by 
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wrongful act, neglect, or default occurring on the high seas beyond q 
marine league from the shore of any State” (not applicable ‘to the 
Great Lakes or other inland waters), give rise to a right of action jy 
admiralty (1920, 41 Stat. 537); also the same rules of liability tha; 
apply to railroad employees in interstate commerce now apply to 
“any seaman” (1915, 38 Stat. 1164; 1920, 41 Stat. 1007). ‘The 
constitutionality of the latter statute has been upheld, though 
obviously it is a wide departure from the provisions of the maritime 
law. (Panama R. R. Co. v. Johnson (1924), 264 U.S. 375, 44 Sup. 
Ct. 391.) Doubtless the death statute is equally valid, though tho 
other statute is also available in cases of death. 


Localized Employments 


THE inclusiveness of maritime service may be indicated by the 
following quotation: 

Whatever is done to operate a ship, to aid her physically in the performance 
of her mission, viz, to take freight or passengers, to carry freight or passengers, 
to unload freight or passengers, and to preserve her while so doing, is a maritime 
service. (Robinson 0. The C. Vanderbilt (1898), 86 Fed. 785.) 

This brings within the maritime law, at least while they are on 
navigable waters, ail those workers to which reference has been mace 
as resident at fixed points and in no wise engaged in the actual proc- 
esses of navigation. Injury due to the fault of another is classed as 
a tort, as to which it is said that “locality is the exclusive test of 
admiralty.” In other words, a worker when on the dock is under one 
law and when on the vessel is under another. The closeness of con- 
tact makes it difficult to decide the place of the injury in many cases. 
It is said that “‘ The wrong must originate and the damage must also 
consummate on the water.’ (The Mary Stewart (1881), 10 Fed. 137.) 
However, where a longshoreman was leaving a vessel by means of 
a ladder which fell because not securely fastened to the ship’s ruil, 
admiralty was held to have jurisdiction even though the consumma- 
tion of the injury took place only on his striking the wharf (The 
Strabo (1900), 98 Fed. 998, 39 C. C. A. 375), a finding that seems to 
lack harmony with the rule laid down in the Mary Stewart case, and 
also with a finding that a repair man injured by a fall from a ladder 
removed from a pote on the wharf by the action of the master of the 
vessel was not under admiralty. (The H. 8. Pickands (1890), 42 
Fed. 239.) Indeed, when the cases are all brought. together one is 
fully prepared to subscribe to the statement made by the Supreme 
Court, to the effect that “the precise scope of admiralty jurisdiction 
is not a matter of ‘obvious principle or of very accurate history.’ ”’ 
(Atlantic Transport Co. v. Imbrovek (1914), 234 U.S. 52, 84 U.S. 733.) 

it is perhaps this fundamental uncertainty that has made the 
status of such localized maritime workers as are affected thereby a 
matter of active consideration by Congress. Two attempts have 
been made, one in 1917 (40 Stat. 395), and one in 1922 (42 Stat. 634), 
' undertaking to give effect to local legislation of the compensation 
type. The earlier amendment undertook to save to suitors not only 
the “common-law remedy where the common law is competent to 
give it,” but also to secure “to claimants for compensation for inju- 
ries * * * their rights and remedies under the workmens 
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compensation law of any State.” This amendment was held to be 
invalid, in that it conferred upon the States peeps to enact legisla- 
tion governing a subject over which they had no control under the 
Federal Constitution. (Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart (1920), 
953 U.S. 149, 40 Sup. Ct. 438.) The effect of the varying State laws 
would be such as to disturb the uniformity ogre by the 
retention of justice within the jurisdiction power of the United States. 

The definite object of the grant was to commit direct control to the Federal 
Government to relieve maritime commerce from unnecessary burdens and dis- 


advantages incident to discordant legislation; and to establish, so far as practi- 
cable, harmonious and uniform rules applicable throughout every part of the 


Union. 

The subject was intrusted to it to be dealt with according to its discretion— 
not for delegation to others. To say that because Congress could have enacted 
, compensation act applicable to maritime injuries, it could authorize the States 
to do so as they might desire, is false reasoning. Moreover, such an authoriza- 
tion would inevitably destroy the harmony and uniformity which the Constitu- 
tion not only contemplated but actually established—it would defeat the very 
purpose of the grant. 


The second amendment noted above further undertook to dis- 
tinguish between maritime workers who are essentially such (as sea- 
men) and those who have mixed duties, by making the right to claim 
compensation © fore ven to ‘persons other than the master or mem- 
bers of a crew of a vessel.’’ This amendment was permitted to enjoy 
but a brief period of existence, the Supreme Court holding that the 
principles necessitating the decision made in the Knickerbocker case 
were res en he despite the attempt to differentiate between local 
and seafaring workers. Cases were before the court from the Su- 
preme Courts of Washington and California, both of which regarded 
the amendment of the Judicial Code as invalid, the employments 
sought to be affected being actually maritime and not capable of 
subjugation to the particular laws of the different States. The 
Supreme Court held that ‘‘ the exception of master and crew is wholly 


, insufficient to meet the objections to such enactments heretofore often 


pointed out.” The varying provisions of the State compensation 
laws, if permitted to operate, “‘would bring about an unfortunate 
condition wholly outside the legislative intent.” (Washington v. 
Dawson & Co. (1924), 264 U.S. 219, 44 Sup. Ct. 302.) 

While persisting in its rejection of anything savoring of delegated 
legislation, the court here affirmed specifically the power of Congress 
to act, saying: 


Without doubt Congress has power to alter, amend or revise the maritime 


| law by statutes of general application embodying its will and judgment. This 


power, we think, would permit enactment of a general employers’ liability law 
or general provisions for compensating injured employees; but it may not be 
delegated to the several States (p. 227). 

With this pronouncement of the invalidity of the two legislative 
attempts by Congress, the matter stands as at the beginning of the 
movement. However, the plain and specific declaration quoted 
above may be construed almost as a challenge to Congress to take 
the matter thoroughly into consideration and to enact a uniform law 
of such scope and effect as may seem to it appropriate. Inasmuch 
a3 the legislation with regard to seamen proper is of quite recent 
enactment, and still more recent interpretation, its actual effect can 


hardly be appraised. Such information as is at hand indicates a 
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desire at least to test it further before seeking any change. On {hp 
other hand, the longshoremen have indicated a desire for legislation 
of which the attempted amendments to the Judicial Code may }, 
regarded as in large measure a fruit, bills for a Federal compensatio, 
system having been introduced in the present Congress. 

The entire movement for such legislation may be said to have 
originated with the adoption of workmen’s compensation laws jy 
the important maritime States. When the New York, California 
and other commissions administering the compensation laws of their 
respective States were called upon to consider the claims of local 
workers of the classes indicated, awards were freely made on thp 
assumption that, as local workers engaged in undertakings that did 
not remove them from the local jurisdiction, and becoming, in case 
of accident, a potential charge on the community, the same reasons 
that existed for charging other local employers with the results of 
industrial accidents applied to employers of these workers, This 
continued until the constitutionality of such a proceeding was 
challenged, the question reaching the Supreme Court in the case, 
Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, decided May 21, 1917 (244 U.S. 
205, 37 Sup. Ct. 524), The person on whose account the claim was 
brought in this case was a longshoreman engaged in unloading a 
vessel with a small electric freight truck. He was killed while on 
the boat, and for this reason admiralty jurisdiction was held to be 
exclusive. The application of the workmen’s compensation act 
was said to “conflict with the general maritime law, which con- 
stitutes an integral pari of the Federal law.’’ It was to remedy 
this announced conflict that the amendments to the Judicial Code 
were undertaken, with the results already indicated. There were 
vigorous dissents in this case, the decision being by vote of five to 
four. However, such is the law as it stands, the decisions in the 
Knickerbocker and Dawson cases citing the Jensen case as a prec- 
edent for their conclusions. 

The: effects of the compensation laws are not entirely dissipated, 
however, as cases have arisen repeatedly involving the application 
of such laws to workers of the classes named when not within ad- 
miralty jurisdiction. In other words, the conflict is not now between 
the common law and admiralty as to the boundaries between them, 
but between admiralty and the compensation system, and_ the 
efforts to draw the lines of division between the two fields have 
resulted in a series of decisions hardly less enlightening than under 
the older rules. A notable illustration is the case of the New York 
Industrial Commission v. The Nordenholt Corp. (1922), 259 U.S. 
263, 42 Sup. Ct. 473. Here the Industrial Commission of New 
York had granted compensation to a longshoreman injured on a dock. 
The appellate division of the supreme court reversed the award on 
the authority of prior decisions by the court of appeals of the State, 
citing Keator »v, Rock Plaster Mfg. Co. (1918), 224 N. Y. 540, 120 
N. E. 56, and Anderson v, Johnson Lighterage (1918), 224 N. Y. 
539, 120 N. E. 55, which in turn were based on Doey v. Howland (o. 
(1918), 224 N. Y. 30, 120 N. E. 53. In both the Keator and the 
Anderson cases the employees suffered injuries on land while helping 
to unload a vessel lying in navigable waters. In the Doey case 
the injured man fell down a hatchway while making repairs on an 
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ocean-going vessel lying at the dock in navigable waters. An award 
in this last-named case was set aside on the basis of the maritime 
nature of the contract, the commission being witheut jurisdiction 
under the doctrine of the Supreme Court in the case, Southern 
Pacific Co. v. Jensen; while in the Keator and Anderson cases it 
was said that the contract was maritime, thus giving character to 
the employment, so that locality was not controlling, and for reasons 
stated wn the Doey case there was no jurisdiction in the industrial 
commission to make an award. Somewhat later (Newham v. Chile 
Exploration Co. (1921), 232 N. Y. 37, 133 N. KE. 120) an award in 
behalf of a worker injured on the dock while taking freight was set 
aside on the authority of the cases already named, the court of appeals 
of New York saying ‘‘ This is the deduction which we have made 
from the cases of Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen and Knickerbocker 
Ice Co. v. Stewart.” 

Here it is obvious that there was a continued difference of opinion 
between the State industrial commission, which repeatedly assumed 
jurisdiction of eases of injury occurring on the dock (and in the Doey 
case while on board a vessel), and the court of appeals, which had 
sustamed the earlier award in the Jensen case, and which felt itself 
bound to follow out what it assumed to be the rule laid down by 
the Supreme Court. But when the Nordenholt case came before 
the Supreme Court it stated in so many words that, “The court 
below has made deductions from [the Jensen and other cases named] 
which we think are unwarranted, and has proceeded upon an erron- 
eous view of the Federal law.’ Various cases were then reviewed 
in an attempt to clarify the situation, it being pointed out that work- 
men on the land are without the maritime rule, ‘‘ and the local law has 
always been applied.” The judgment below was therefore reversed 
and the case remanded, with emphasis upon the maritime nature of 
the employment of Jensen injured on the vessel and the local nature 
of the mjury to the workman in the instant case killed on the dock, 
the court insisting again that “locality is the exclusive test of-admi- 
ralty jurisdiction in matters of tort.” 

Despite the explicitness with which the assertion was made that 
“locality is the exclusive test of admiralty jurisdiction in matters 
of tort,’ the courts seem at times to take in connection therewith 
some account of the nature of the contract. Thus in the opinion 
in the Jensen case the court said, “His employment was a maritime 
contract; the injuries which he recerved were likewise maritime,”’ 
thus clearly coupling the nature of the contract with the nature of 
the injury. The suggestion has been made that in addition to the 
question of place it must also be shown that there is a maritime rela- 
tion between the parties—a proposition that would seem te derive 
some support from the above quotation. Still more definitely im 
line with this proposition is the ruling in a case decided by the 
Supreme Court (Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. v. Rohde (1922), 257 
U.S. 469, 42 Sup. Ct. 157), im which the injured man was a ship’s 
ore engaged in the construction of a new vessel. The vessel 
had been so far completed as to be launched and was lying in navi- 


ae waters of the United States within the State boundaries of 


egon. Employer and employee had accepted the provisions of the - 
State compensation law, but the injured man brought a proceeding 
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in admiralty to recover damages. The question of jurisdiction 
was certified to the Supreme Court, which found the contract fo; 
construction to be nonmaritime; nor were the activities of the injured 
workman in “any direct relation to navigation or commerce.” The 
parties had accepted the terms of the State law, and were proceeding 
thereunder, so that it could not “ properly be said that they conscious- 
ly contracted with each other in contemplation of the general system 
of maritime law.’’ In other words, since the contract was not 
maritime, the injury was not essentially maritime. The conse- 
quent rights and liabilities permitted the operation of a local rule 
which “would not necessarily work material prejudice to any char- 
acteristic feature of the general maritime law.’ The assertion 
was made that the general doctrine that jurisdiction in contract 
matters depends on the transaction, and in tort matters on the 
locality, ““must now be treated as settled.’ It was also said that 
‘There sometimes is difficulty in distinguishing between matters 
going to the jurisdiction and those determining the merits,” citing 
The Ira M. Hedges (1910), 218 U. S. 264, 31 Sup. Ct. 17. The 
difficulty in this case was solved in favor of the local law, despite 
the absolute maritime nature of the locality, the court saying that, 
although ‘the general admiralty jurisdiction extends to a pro- 
ceeding to recover damages resulting from tort committed on a 
vessel in process of construction when lying on navigable waters 
within a State * * * in the circumstances stated the exclusive 
features of the State law would apply and abrogate” the otherwise 
existing right in admiralty. 

In support of the opinion in the Rohde case, citation was made of 
the decision in the case, Western Fuel Co. v. Garcia, supra, in which 
suit for damages was brought on account of the death by accident of 
a stevedore in a vessel lying in San Francisco Bay. Action under the 
California act was held proper, the subject being ‘maritime and local 
in character’; and the statute, “following the common law, will not 
work material prejudice of the characteristic features of the gencral 
maritime law,’’ nor interfere with its uniformity. Here both place 
and the nature of the contract were distinctly maritime. That the 
nature of the contract was determinative was directly held by the 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota in a case involving a bridge 
worker in the Mississippi River, using a working barge as the place 
of his operations, the commission citing the Rohde case as its prece- 
dent. (Garity v. Guthrie & Co., Work. Comp. Dece., Vol. Lil, 

. 187. 
, The Supreme Court decisions above cited, together with others, 
were brought together in the opinion in the Nordenholt case, with the 
obvious purpose of showing their congruity with each other and with 
the fundamental law. It seems clear, however, that the situation is 
hardly less accurately determined than in the days of the Strabo and 
Pickands decisions of some decades ago. Indeed, the Strabo case was 

uite recently cited in Egan v. Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co. 

1925), 212 N. Y. Supp. 56, in which the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York had before it a case brought in admiralty 
in which a repair worker was attempting to return to the ship after 
performing an errand under instructions fronk hisforeman. A ladder, 
one end resting upon the dock and the other on the rail of the ship, 
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slipped while the workman was ascending it, and he fell and struck the 
"lock. The case was said to be within the compensation law of the 
State rather than under admiralty, the court distinguishing it from 
the circumstances in the Strabo case, where, ‘“‘the accident com- 
mencing upon the ship, the known injurious consequences were suf- 
fered by the fall upon the land.” In the imstant case, however, the 
injury did not commence on the ship, but commenced and was con- 
summated on theland. Reference was made also to The Atna (1924), 
297 Fed. 673, 675, a case which was said to be “truly a border-line 
ease, and, in so far as applicable to its controlling features, it is 
difficult to harmonize upon principle’’ all the cases previously cited 
in the opinion, noting especially the Strabo and Pickands cases. Here 
a stevedore leaving the vessel fell into the water with a portion of 
the exit ladder, which broke beneath the weight of the workman 
using it. In the fall the ladder struck some object, causing an 
impact injuring the workman. ‘The case was said to be maritime, 
since such was the status of the injured man while on the ship, and 
the change in jurisdiction not taking place ‘before he is entirely 
free from the ship and has safely reached the shore.”’ 

Without multiplying instances, which could hardly show more 
fully the need of a clarification of the existing situation, reference 
may be made to a few points of application of the compensation 
laws in certain other aspects of the question. Thus, in State ex rel. 
Cleveland Engineering Construction Co. v. Duffy (1925), — Ohio 
St. —, 148 N. E. 572, the Supreme Court of Ohio had before it an 
application of an employing firm to procure the acceptance by the 
industrial commission of premiums from it. It was a large corpora- 
tion employing men in varied classes of work, some on floating der- 
ricks and floating dredges or floating pile drivers, others employed in 
hauling stone, piles, and fuel, or engaged in diving, blasting, and 
other activities, besides mechanics engaged in repair work, tug men 
operating steam tugs, and stevedores employed in the handling of 
materials on the various agencies used by the corporation. The 
employees in the various classifications were said to ‘‘ desire to accept 
compensation under the workmen’s compensation law of Ohio, in 
lieu of and in preference to their rights under the maritime law in all 
cases of injury or loss of life while engaged in said employments.” 
It is clear that the employment was not commercial in any aspect, 
the business of the organization being the construction and mainte- 
nance of docks, breakwaters, jetties, and the like, filling or deepening 
channels, installing pipe, digging trenches, dredging foundations, 
and similar work. owever, as much of it was performed on “ float- 
ing vessels on navigable waters,” at least a part of the employments 
were maritime, and the commission declined to accept jurisdiction 
on the ground of the construction given the State compensation 
laws and the Judicial Code by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The supreme court recognized the validity of the application of the 
doctrines in the Jensen and other cases to certain occupations, but 
also recognized the impossibility of an advance determination of the 
amounts of premiums due the State fund for workmen engaged in 
occupations falling within the terms of the State law as distinguished 
from the maritime activities. However, it assumed the possibility 
of distinguishing between strictly maritime occupations and those 
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engaged in by the employer in the present instance, “for the reasoy 
it does not appear by the allegations of the petition that. a single one 
of plaintiff’s employees will ever come in contact with a vessel 
engaged in commerce, foreign or domestic, intrastate or interstate. 
or with navigation in its generally accepted meaning.’ 

Following the above decision, which required the industrial com- 
mission to answer to the contentions of the engineering company. 
the case was brought up on its merits, the commission conceding its 
willingness to receive premiums based on the wages of the men 
engaged in nonmaritime activities, but denying its jurisdiction jy 
the case of maritime employments. The court latina if impossible 
to declare, upon the record in the case, that some of the employments 
might not be at some time “purely maritime in character and na- 
ture,’’ so that they would fall within the jurisdiction of maritime Jay, 
Since the commission had expressed its readiness to accept premiums 
on the basis of a recognized division of labor, the mandamus asked 
by the engineering company to compel the acceptance of premiums 
was held to be unnecessary. 

The point was urged in this case that there was nothing in the 
conduct of the company’s business that shows the distinctive features 
of maritime activities, leading the company to urge vigorously thie 
doctrine of the Rohde case in regard to local conditions which ‘can 
net materially affect any rules of the sea whose uniformity is essen- 
tial’; and the layman’s reaction to such a contention would seem 
naturally to be in its favor. Such a position would derive a measure 
of support from a decision of the Court of Appeals of New York 
(Brassel v. Electric Welding Co. (1924), 239 N. Y. 78, 145 N. E. 745), 
in which a repair man working on a vessel in a dry dock suffered 
injuries for which he procured, on his own application, an award of 
compensation from the State industrial board. Subsequently thie 
injured man sued to recover damages in admiralty, and the trial 
judge held that the State board was without jurisdiction because the 
injury was suffered on navigable waters. The court of appeals 
reversed this finding, not only on the ground that the employee had 
effected an aceord and satisfaction by accepting the award, but also 
because he had by his own act taken advantage of a law which, by 
its terms, was to be “exclusive and in place of any other lability 
whatsoever.” It was an estoppel against pursuing any other reme:|y, 
at least unless he should disaflirm his right to an award and tender 
back the amount already received. The court did not go so far as 
to decide what might have happened if the employee had been acting 
under a mistake; nor did it decide the question as to “ whether the 
award has the effect of a binding adjudication.”” However, the 
practical result of the decision was to the effect that there had been 
an election of a remedy in a case of actual maritime tort, and that 
recovery thereunder prima facie deprived the beneficiary of pursuing 
any other remedy. 

in the foregoing case the court, without deciding, entertained an 


assumption to the effect that the award by the industrial board was 
void and, ‘‘at least while unpaid, it might have been cet aside or 
disregarded.” However, as appears, ——— award was held 


a bar to other proceedings. The Supreme Court of Oregon went 
farther in a number of cases before it involving the same principle. 
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In this State, compensation payments are made from a State fund, 
and the industrial commission had awarded benefits in a variety of 
eases Within or bordering upon the admiralty field. The occupations 
included shipbuilding work after launching, ferry operation on 
navigable waters, stevedoring work on board a seagoing vessel, the 
operation of a motor boat on navigable waters, and freight trans- 
portation including the operation of a steamboat. The court found 
that ‘‘in all of these cases the injuries were the result of accident, and 
no questions of maritime tort were involved.”’ It may be remarked 
in this connection that the conclusion is probably not warranted that 
there was no negligence, but inasmuch as compensation is due merely 
in case of accident, no necessity for pleading negligence existed. The 
subject presumably was simply passed over as not being in issue. 
Be that as it may, the court found that employer and employee were 
in each case working and operating under the provisions of the State 
compensation act. The Jensen and Knickerbocker decisions were 
analyzed, as well as others in the field, but the court could not 
discover ‘‘any possible contingency under which application of a 


- compensation law [to the cases in hand] might prejudicially interfere 


with the application of any of the rules of maritime law.’’ Since ‘“‘it 
is not the policy of a law, international or otherwise, to pull parties 
inte court by the hair when they have agreed between themselves 
upon a method of keeping out,” a mandate was authorized directing 
the trustee of the fund to make the payments in accordance with the 
awards of the industrial commission. (West v. Kozer (1922), 104 
Oreg. 94, 206 Pac. 542.) 

The point in issue was also involved in a case before the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky (Lee v. Licking Valley Coal Digger Co. (1925), 
— Ky. — 2738. W. 542). Here an employer and an employee were, 
by agreement, operating under the State compensation act, and on 
presentation of a claim of the widow a death benefit for the loss 
of her husband was allowed under the act. The employer resisted 
the award, and it was set aside by the courts as being outside the 
jurisdiction of the compensation board on account of the maritime 
nature of the employment. The workman was unloading coal barges 
on the Ohio River, and in passing from one to the other fell into the 
river and was drowned. umerous decisions were cited to the effect 
that ‘‘such causes appertain to admiralty alone. The parties could 
not therefore by agreement confer jurisdiction upon a board of com- 
penaaiian by accepting the terms, in writing, of the compensation 
aw.” The Industrial Commission of Virginia took a like view with 
regard to a general worker on a dredge im tho Potomac River, holding 
him to be a member Of the crew of a vessel, and a maritime worker. 
(Harris v, Arundel Corp., Op. Ind. Com., Vol. V, p. 917.) 

Although the foregoing cases are opposed to the idea of a voluntary 
substitution of the principle of compensation for the maritime law, 
the Supreme Court, in line with its decision on the Rohde case, quite 
recently (February 1, 1926) affirmed an award of the Industrial 
Accident Board of Texas which involves definite aspects of effective 
agreement. (Millers’ Indemnity Underwriters v. Braud, 46 Sup. 

t. 194.) In this case a workman lost his life while diving from a 
floating barge anchored in navigable waters, his purpose being to- 
clear a channel of an obstruction to navigation. His dependent 
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sister procured an award under the terms of the compensation act, 
which provided that persons operating under it would be liable to 
no other action for damages than the benefits prescribed by the act, 
Citing the Rohde case, the Supreme Court found that while “the 
record discloses facts sufficient to show a maritime tort to which the 
admiralty jurisdiction would extend,” the provisions of the State 
compensation act intervene, in a matter which was “of mere local 
concern and its regulation by the State will work no material preju- 
dice to any characteristic feature of the general maritime law.” 
Under the circumstances it was ruled that ‘the act prescribes the 
only remedy; its exclusive features abrogate the right to resort to 
the admiralty court which otherwise would exist”—a conclusion 
that seems strong!y to point to at least a limited privilege of election. 

The attorney anereh of the State of New York in 1921 discussed 
the question of the status of employees on the State canals. There 
was in his mind “no doubt that the State canals are navigable water- 
ways and are under admiralty jurisdiction as to maritime accidents.” 
Kmployees engaged in the running of the boats and tugs and loading 
or unloading of freight upon the boats would be considered as under 
maritime employment, and as to them “there could be no compen- 
sation awarded by the State industrial board if the question of admi- 
raity is raised.’’ If the board should undertake to decide without 
raising the admiralty question, such procedure might be possible, 
this being “really a question of policy’”’; but if the question was 
raised no award would be sustained in the courts. (N. Y. Dept. of 
Labor, Spec. Bul. No. 118, p. 217.) Subsequently, the legislature of 
the State amended the compensation law so as to bring all employees 
of the State within the coverage of that law, which includes all State 
employees operating canal boats or otherwise working upon or about 
the canals, which are owned by the State. As the State insures 4! 
its employees in the State fund, and it is the policy of the fund not to 
contest the jurisdiction of the State department of labor in making 
awards,’ 1t follows that there is a tacit abrogation of the maritime 
law in behalf of the workmen, and a substitution of the rule of com- 
pensation in lieu thereof. 

The industrial board of the State has also formulated a rule apply- 
ing to employers “‘any of whose employees are engaged in a maritime 
employment or in maritime territory,’ providing for a presumed 
acceptance of the State compensation act, in the absence of written 
notice to the contrary. In a case in which the penbtoyer defended by 
claiming such acceptance the court said that, ‘while this question 
of waiver has never been adjudicated,” in the absence of positive 
election, there clearly could be no waiver created by silence or impli- 
cation; since neither the State could legislate nor a board promulgate 
rules so as to oust the jurisdiction of Federal law in a field in which 
it was controlling. (Argentino v. F. Jarka Co. (1925), 214 N. Y. 
Supp. 218; citing Evie R. Co. v. Winfield (1917), 244 U.S. 170, 173, 
174, 37 Sup. Ct. 556, 557.) 

Any attempt to appraise the significance of the foregoing group 
of decisions is tans sain but certain points may be noted: The 
Supreme Court of Oregon is apparently more inelined to take advan- 
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tare of the margin of free action suggested by the recurrent language, 
“of local concern and not necessarily working material prejudice 
to the characteristic features of the general maritime law,” and 
doubtless finds support from the Supreme Court ruling in the Braud 
case; While the New York Court of Appeals will not force the undoing 
of an arrangement of similar nature, and its attorney general rather 
encourages a quiet adjustment under compensation law where the 
contacts are not disturbing, an attitude that is indorsed by the action 
of the legislature and State fund, as noted. The Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, on the other hand, and the Ohio Industrial Commission are 
severely rigid in their attitude toward compromise. Too much un- 
certainty obviously attends any such process of amendment by ju- 
dicial construction to warrant dependence thereon to secure the 
desired ends of a “‘statute of repose,’ to “put an end to litigation 
and strife,’ such as the situation seems to demand. 


Summary 


HE power of Congress to deal freely with maritime workers, 
whether on ocean-going vessels or stationed at ports and har- 
bors, seems to be fully established. Likewise evident is the tendency 
to recognize the ocean-going seamen as belonging in a separate class 
from the localized workers as, for instance, in the act of 1920 (41 
Stat. 537) relating to injuries occurring ‘‘on the high seas beyond a 
marine league from the shore of any State.’’ The status and classi- 
fication of such workers is relatively simple, as compared with the 
wide range of crafts and variety of employments represented by those 
classed as harbor workers. ‘The question of jurisdiction as to the 
seamen proper is clear; while as to the other group, there is a constant 
fluctuation and abiding uncertainty due to the application of the 
rule of locality, modified by considerations of limited local effect 
and the probability of working ‘‘ material prejudice to the characteris- 
tic features of the general maritime law.’’ What facts or conditions 
would properly be thus characterized is undetermined and indeter- 
minate. Soom the Jensen case one would conclude that stevedorin 
at least was not such an incident, in so far as work on board a vesse 
is concerned; but with the permitted operation of local laws in fields 
of recognized maritime jurisdiction in a variety of cases, the process 
of judicial demarcation has been slow and remains incomplete and 
confusing. The fact that admiralty has never assumed jurisdiction 
over longshoremen while on the dock (Nordenholt case) indicates 
definitely that, so far as the courts are concerned, the work of loading 
and unloading vessels will continue to be a divided process as regards 
work on and off the vessel, unless legislation intervenes. 

The obvious purpose of the attempted amendments to the Judicial 
Code was to aes it possible for injured workers to avail themselves 
of the local laws, whether off or on the vessels. This being declared 
impracticable, the only inclusive method remaining is for Congress 
to assume jurisdiction over the entire subject, either as elements in 
the performance of maritime contracts or by virtue of its power 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution. As pointed out 
in the Lottawanna case (supra), Congress has authority ‘under the 
commercial power if no other,” to make necessary changes in the 
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maritime law. Admiralty jurisdiction embraces not only those 
cases that depend upon locality for jurisdiction, but also those whic), 
depend upon the nature of the contract. A maritime contract 
enforceable in admiralty, and no State statute can defeat such rich, 
(Union Fish Co. v. Erickson (1919), 248 U. S. 308, 312, 313, 25 
Sup. Ct. 112.) The power of regulation of commerce is complete 
and extends to the instruments and agencies by which such commeres 
is carried on. (Second Employers’ Liability Cases (1912), 223 U.s 
1, 47,32 Sup. Ct. 169.) If the work engaged in is actually the carry. 
ing on of interstate or foreign commerce, or is so closely connected 
therewith as to be part of that commerce, including the work of 
maintenance and repair, it is within the Federal jurisdiction. (Peder. 
sen v. D. L. & W. R. Co. (1913), 229 U.S. 146, 152, 33 Sup. Ct. 648) 

It seems derivable from the foregoing citations of opinions that jt 
is within the power of Congress to leuidlene for stevedores, longshore- 
men, repair men, carpenters, riggers, calkers, painters, etc., employed 
in or about whatever is done to aid a ship physically in the perform. 
ance of her mission, i. e., loading and unloading and her preservation 
and maintenance as an operative factor in commerce. (Robinson », 
The C. Vanderbilt, oo 
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Physical Examinations in Industry 


By Frank L. Rector, M. D., Secretary or AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INpvs- 
TRIAL PuHysictaANs AND SurGEons, AND Epiror or Tue Nation’s Hears 


HE physical examination in industry is but one aspect of the 
larger subject of physical examinations of the general populs- 
tion, although the object in view is more directly related to 

specific activity. ‘Tn general, such examinations are carried out for 
the sole purpose of fitting the worker to his employment with the 
least danger to his physical or mental health. It may be true that 
in years gone by, before the modern conception of the relation of 
medicine to industry took form, the medical department and physical- 
examination procedures were prostituted to unworthy motives tn that 
they were used at times to eliminate undesirable workers from an 
organization. This was because some employers did not have sulli- 
cient courage to state their true reason for discharging a worker and 
beeause the physician who would lend himself to such procedures was 
of a servile and ignominious type who would fail in honest medical 
practice. 

But those days have passed and the motives behind the practice of 
physically examining workers and applicants for employment to-day 
are such that they are of equal benefit to the worker and the employer. 
Physicians engaged in this work are often among the most promincit 
in the community, and are well-trained and capable men. 

The enactment of workmen’s compensation laws threw upon the 
employer the entire responsibility for the care of workers injured while 
in his employ, and in order to protect himself and to see that potential 
injury cases were safeguarded as far as possible physical examinations 
were introduced. Through physical examinations, workers are not 
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denied employment but are selected on the basis of their ability to do 
‘he work for which they apply. 

The guiding principle in the application of physical findings has 
been epitomized by the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry 
in the declaration that, providing there are positions to be filled in the 
organization, no one should be denied employment for physical rea- 
sons unless if employed he would become a danger to himself, to others, 
orto property. ‘To the application of this principle of physical exami- 
nations, no-one, be he employer or employee, can take honest excep- 
tion. ‘The worker who, for reasons of disability such as contagious 
disease, tuberculosis, etc., should not be employed in a given industry, 
certainly ean not object to his lack of acceptance for employment. If 
such an individual should be employed, not only would he aggravate 
his existing condition but his fellow workmen might become infected 
as well; and, further, if such an individual were suffering from epi- 
lepsy, heart disease, high bleod pressure, or similar conditions in 
ohich he was subject to fainting or irrational seizures, he would not 
only be a danger to himself by physical injury due to falis into machin- 
ery, but would also endanger the safety of his fellow workmen and 
possibly endanger property in the form of machinery or equipment 
which he was supervising at the time his disability took an acute form. 
Also, if an individual were affected with some mental abnormality 
which at times made him difficult to manage, the refusal of employ- 
ment would be justified. | 

That such cases as those just described are few is seen from the 
experience of those industries which have employed physical-examina- 
tion procedures for many years, In the average industry, probably 
not over 2 per cent of the rejections are traceable to the results of 
physical examinations. In some selected cases of slight defects in 
vision or hearing or cases where marked dexterity or mental alertness 
is required, the rejection rate would run higher. In a recent study of 
industrial medical practices made by the writer for the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 20 of 255 plants reported that they 
rejected no worker for physical reasons. These were obviously large 
concerns with many varieties of jobs for workers of different capacities. 

The State frequently contributes to the rejection rate for workers 
by workmen’s compensation decisions which hold employers respon- 
sible for disabilities or aggravation of existing disabilities for which 
they are not to blame. As long as this continues, certain workmen 
will be unemployed through no fault of their own or of the employer. 

The question is sometimes asked, What is to become of those 
rejected for employment on account of their physical condition? If 
the principle laid down by the Conference Board of Physicians is 
adhered to, there will be very few unemployable workers. The prob- 
lem of their care becomes one of family responsibility or, if this is 
inadequate, one of community responsibility. As the principle of 
physical examinations is accepted more and more, there will be fewer 
derelicts in the industrial world, the number of the families now 
Copemtend in whole or in part upon organized charity for assistance 
will be much reduced, and the care of those in the unemployable class 
will add little, if amy, to the burden now being borne in the care of 
those partially dependent. The care of the unemployable is a com- 
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munity problem, not an industrial problem, just as is the care of the 
blind, the insane, the fecble-minded: and other unfortunates. 

In practically every industry there are positions which can be filled 
by those who are partially disabled. Even totally blind workers aye 
employed in certain industries, and there are many positions where 
the loss of one eye, a hand, or a foot, or partial deafness would be no 
bar to efficient employment. Here, however, industry meets with 
the problem of its responsibility under the various workmen’s com- 
pensation acts for injuries sustained, and, in the case of injuries to 
employees already partially disabled, the danger of permanent total 
disability is much greater than in the case of similar injuries to normal 
individuals. Until the compensation laws and procedures are changed 
to relieve the employer of the whole res onatlidlats for permanent and 
total disability of such cases, it will be difficult to find proper employ- 
ment for them. But where such defective persons have been placed in 
remunerative employment as a result of physical examinations, they 
have been changed from street-corner soap-box orators and potential 
radicals into contented and self-respecting members of the community. 

When a defective worker has been placed in remunerative employ- 
ment he is usually more appreciative of his work than is a sound 
worker. His work is sonal of a high quality and his output meas- 
ures up favorably with that of others. tt has been the experience in 
certain cases that during times of depression, when reduced working 
forces were necessary, defective workers were retained while physi- 
cally sound employees were laid off, the choice being made on quality 
and quantity of output alone. 

An argument sometimes heard against physical examinations is 
that, as they are made by the company physician, the information 
disclosed is always held against workers for purposes of discipline. 
In this connection it should be said that the findings of examinations 
are in the vast majority of cases held strictly confidential by the 
physician making the examination, and the employer knows only in 
general terms whether the one examined is fitted to do the work for 
which he applied. The examination findings should always be kept 
as confidential between the worker and the physician as would be tlic 
case if the worker were examined by the physician in his own private 
office. There is an opportunity, however, in the analysis of mass 
figures of physical examinations, in which individuals are in no wa\ 
identified, to throw considerable light upon the question of the physi- 
cal status of certain groups of members of a given community. [1 
other words, the examination of industrial workers furnishes a cross 
section of the physical condition of a given group of people, and, next 
to the statistics collected by life insurance companies, offers one o! 
the best sources of public health statistics of this kind. 

As stated earlier in this paper, the physical findings should never 
be used for purposes of discipline, and no physician worthy of the 
name would feodae consider lending himself to such purposes. Rejec- 
tion for employment and discharge from employment should rest wit! 
the employment office or the plant superintendent or other executive, 
never with the medical department. The prostitution of the medical 
department to such purposes will effectually destroy its usefulness 
for any purpose, and confidence once shale can not easily be 
restored. 
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The advantages which industry may derive from physical examina- 
tions are & healthier working force, greater freedom from injury and 
lIness, reduced compensation expenses, less labor turnover, and 
creater efficiency. The advantages which the one examined derives 
are of much greater importance as they affect not only himself but 
his dependents and indirectly the community in which he lives. 
It has been shown over and over again that the first indication a 
worker had of disability was when he underwent a physical examina- 
tion for employment. Cases of unsuspected heart disease, tuber- 
culosis, kidney disease, eye disabilities, and similar conditions have 
been found times without number, and through the free advice and 
cooperation of the examining physician corrective treatment has 
been instituted and what would soon have developed into a per- 


‘manent disability has been corrected and the danger obviated. 


Men have been saved months and even years of suffering and misery 
by learning from the examining physician just what to do with their 
disabilities. A timely minor operation, a change in habit of living, 
a change in diet and exercise, and similar matters have brought 
about a return to full health and efficiency; whereas, if the employee 
had continued without medical supervision and particularly without 
the physical examination, he would sooner or later have been forced 
to relinquish his employment and have become a charge upon his 
family or the community. 

That physical examinations pay has been demonstrated in many 
instances by a reduction in accidents among workers who have 
undergone such examinations as compared with groups of workers 
who have not been examined. While the differences are not great, 
they are sufficiently important to merit the earnest consideration 
of all workers. In two investigations made approximately five years 
apart, it was found that in the first investigation, covering over 200 


| plants, workers in 98 plants with physical examinations sustained an 


average of 1.56 injuries per worker per, year as compared with 1.92 
injuries per worker per year for workers in 105 plants without exam- 
inations; and similar figures for the later investigation among more 
than 400 plants were 1.66 injuries per worker per year in 217 plants 
with physical examinations as contrasted with 1.72 injuries per year 
in 225 plants without. 

The time consumed in making the physical examination will 
depend both upon the skill of the examining physician and upon the 
type of employment the worker is seeking. It is the experience in 
industry that Ficien 5 to 15 minutes is usually occupied in each exam- 
ination. This, of course, is insufficient to give a thorough examina- 
tion, but it should be borne in mind that certain types of disabilit 
have no bearing whatever upon a worker’s capacity to do the piek 
for which he is being hired and, therefore, need little or no considera- 
tion at such a time. As. compared with the thorough physical 
examination by a private practitioner, it may be said that in the case 
of the worker we are dealing with a person who is well or thinks he 
is well and who is being examined for an estimation of his fitness 
for doing a particular type of work, while, on the other hand, the 
individual who receives an examination by his private physician is 
frequently either ill or thinks he is ill and asks as complete an exam- 
ination as that physician’s ability permits. By this contrast, the 
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impression should not be created that industrial physical examinatioy; 
are in any way superficial, for long practice in this work enables thy 
physician by his fairly rapid survey to weed out those cases demand. 
ing further detailed examination, such cases being subjected to , 
more searching examination as soon as opportunity offers. 

It has been frequently said that labor unions and similar organiza. 
tions are opposed to the principle of physical examinations for ey). 
ployment. While at one time there may have been grounds for thi 
opposition, the development of high-class medical work in industry 
has eliminated such practices as complained of and there is seldor 
objection on the part of anyone at this time to the physieal-examina- 
tion practice. From some experience with physical examination 
of workers and in dealing with labor unions t would say that this 
reported opposition is more fancied than real. When the matte 
has been explained to individual workmen and union leaders, it has 
been an easy matter to convince them of the desirability of the 

hysical-examination practice and their consent has been obtained, 
In 250 plants i: sam over 800,006 workers there are practically 
no objections. Physicians in industry report that when an examina- 
tion alone stands between a man and a job, he usually waives any 
objections he may have to the procedure. 

There are, in general, two classes of individuals who object to 
physical examinations: One, workmen who are diseased or defective 
and want to hide it, knowing that if their real condition becomes 
known they may be denied employment either temporarily or per- 
manently, and the other that group whose members are so constituted 
mentally that they are opposed to any procedure outside the ordinary 
daily routine of their lives. They are the chronic kickers found in 
all classes of society. Industry is fortunate in getting rid of both 
classes, which, in theaggregate, lowe a negligible percentage of workers. 

That physical examinations in industry are proving their worth 


is seen from a survey recently made of some 500 plants in approxi- | 


mately 50 per cent of which physical examinations were in use. O/ 
this number only 10 had discontinued the practice. Among the 
reasons given were change of management, scarcity of labor, war 
conditions, reduction of working forces, and lack of sympathy of the 
management for such procedures. 
While it would be impracticable to list all plants known to employ 
hysical examination procedures the following firms among others 
ave employed this practice for many years in the hiring of workers: 


' Allegheny River Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
American Brass Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa. 
American Cotton Fabrice Corporation, Passaic, N. J. 
American Engineering Co., eee ene, Pa. 
American Radiator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
American Steel Foundries (seven plants). 
American Sugar Refining Co., Boston, Mass. 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 
S. Blumenthal & Co., Shelton, Conn. 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Malden and Melrose, Mass. 
Bourne-Fuller Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. G. Brill Car Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J. 

Capital Traction Co., Washington, D. C. 

Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn. 

Chicago Rapid Transit Co., Chicago, Il. 

Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. 

Cleveland Metal Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

j. B. Clow & Sons, Newcomerstown, Ohio. 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Til. 

Continental Motors Corporation, Detroit and Muskegon, Mich. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
john Deere Plow Works, Moline, Il. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Dutchess Bleachery (Inec.), Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Edison Electric INuminating Co., Boston, Mass 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Robt. H. Foerderer (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co. 

General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 8. Dak. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 

Knox Hat Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eli Lily & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Los Angeles Railway Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

National City Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., Hammond, Ind. . 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Proctor & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton and Roebling, N. J. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Corin. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 
Tidewater Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J. 

United Railway & Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Western Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Tl). 

‘Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Yellow Cab Co., Philadelphia, New York, Chicago. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn. 


In summing up, I would say that the industrial physical examina- 


tion has much to offer to workers. It assures them a lessened risk of 
injury and illness in the factory; it enables them to attain a maximum 
efficiency with contentment and the least possible strain upon them- 
selves; it insures more steady employment and more stable earnings. 
To the employer, it gives a reduced turnover, a decreased loss in 
defective goods and misused equipment and machinery, a better 
quality of product, and a more contented and harmonious working 
force. To the community, it means more self-respecting, healthier, 
and happier citizens with less dependence upon community aid. 
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Labor Relations in the Lace and Lace-Curtain Industries 
A STUDY of labor relations in the lace and _ lace-curtaip 


industries in the United States is presented in Bulletin No, 

399 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
industries, while small, are of interest because of their importance 
in international trade and American tariff problems and because 
of certain outstanding features of their-labor relations. The indus- 
tries are of comparatively recent growth, having been transplanted 
from Europe and encouraged by tariff protection. 

Of the 12 lace-curtain mills, 8 are in Pennsylvania; in the lace 
industry Rhode Island is credited with having 215 of the 590 machines 
in the country. According to the 1920 census there are over 7,000 
wage-earners in the cotton-lace industry. 

he lace-curtain plants have no trade association, but cooperate 
in labor matters, meeting to discuss labor problems and to negotiate 
with the union. The employees in the industries are organized in a 
federation of a number of crafts and occupations, divided into three 
sections, two of Which are composed of skilled operatives while the 
other is composed of the semiskilled and unskilled workers, and each 
is an independent self-governing unit. The organization is thus 
partly a craft and partly an industrial union. 

As the industries are affected greatly by changes in styles, which 
makes for irregular employment, and as the skilled workers predomi- 
nate in the industries, the labor policies of the union have naturally 
centered in security of employment, effective control of the labor 
supply being secured through “‘(1) high initiation fees if the circum- 
stances warranted restriction; (2) length-of-service requirements 
in accepting transfer or traveling cards from European lace workers’ 
trade-unions; (3) regulation of apprenticeship with respect to numbers 
allowed, age limits, and length of term to be served; (4) semioflicial 
and official action on importation of lace weavers by American 
employers under the alien contract labor law; and (5) attainment 
of the closed shop.” As a result of these policies the skilled workers 
in the industries have occupied a strategic position in bargaining 
with their employers because of the scarcity of trained labor and the 
necessity of importing men or of training apprentices. 

A piecework wage scale, adopted in 1900, which developed from 
the old English piecework price lists established in the early years 
of bargaining over machine rates, is the basis of the collective bargain- 
mg as to wages. In the scale an average size and gauge of machine 
is fixed as the standard, with fixed differentials for additional equip- 
ment and variations in width and gauge. Percentage increases or 
decreases of this scale are made in times of prosperity or depression 
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in the trade, price conferences being held semiannually and a joint 
technical committee deciding disputed points. The union secured 
a 9-hour day in 1907, but has not as yet obtained the 44-hour week 
for which it has been striving. 

An elaborate code of shop regulations has been evolved for the 
handling of grievances and settling of disputes, which has brought 
comparative stability to the industry. A shop committee, composed 
of a shop steward and two committeemen, and the foreman handle 
disputes in the first instance, those not so settled being referred to 
the branch trade committee and a higher authority in the manage- 
ment, and then, if still unsettled, to the executive board of the union 
and the highest authorities in the management of the firm. Most 
cages are now settled by the shop committee and the foreman. 

To offset the losses due to irregular employment because of the 
seasonal nature of the industry and the style changes, the lace workers 
have striven for higher wages and unemployment insurance. A 
contributory plan for ee insurance, which would obviate 
the necessity of continually demanding higher wages, has been 
proposed by the lace-curtam weavers and while not yet adopted 
on a national seale is being gradually adopted in the various local 
branches. 

Thus in these industries, in which security of employment is de- 
pendent on tariff protection and style changes, and highly specialized 
skill is required of most of the workers, the labor policies adopted 
through collective bargaining have made for assurance of tenure 
in the job and a satisfactory settlement of grievances. 





Work of Joint Board of Sanitary Control in Women’s Garment Industries 
of New York 


N recognition of the fifteenth anniversary of its formation, the joint 
| board of sanitary control, established in 1910, and having juris- 
diction at present over the cloak, suit, and skirt, and dress in- 
dustries in New York City, issued a special report ' at the end of 1925 
pivin a review and summary of its work from the beginning. The 
oard came into being as a result of the strike in the cloak and suit 
industry in 1910. During the strike much stress was laid on bad 
conditions existing within the shops and public opinion was consider- 
ably stirred. The employers felt it unfair that the whole industry 
should be criticized because of the conditions existing in some shops, 
and cast about for some way of remedying this matter. The attorney 
of the manufacturers’ association advanced the idea that the industry 
might itself take charge of the conditions under which the work was 
carried on and assume full responsibility for prescribing and, where 
necessary, enforcing standards of health and safety in its work places. 
The workers’ representatives welcomed the idea, and when the strike 
came to an end one of the conditions accepted by both sides was the 
establishment of a joint board which should be “empowered to 
establish standards of sanitary conditions to which the manufacturers 
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' Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt, and Dress Industries, New York. Fif- 
teenth anniversary report. New York, 1926. 
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and the unions shall be committed, and the manufacturers and the 
unions obligate themselves to maintain such standards to the best oj 
their ability and to the full extent of their power.” 

The board began its work by an investigation into conditions in the 
1,243 cloak and suit viens in Manhattan, the Bronx, ani 
Brooklyn. The results were submitted to the employers and worker, 
who were asked to suggest standards for the industry in the licht oj 
existing conditions. ese suggestions were correlated and a set 0 
standards was adopted to which but few additions have since hee, 
found necessary. In 1913 the dress industry, with 1,500 shops 
affiliated with the joint organization, and at present the board consist; 
of representatives of the four employers’ associations in the cloak 
suit, and dress industries, and of the International Ladies’ Garmen; 
Workers’ Union. 

Barly in 1911 the board was organized on the basis of an annual 
budget of $7,000, of which half was to be contributed by the manu. 
facturers’ association and half by the union. When, in 1913, the 
dress industry came in, its manufacturers’ association and union each 
contributed $2,500 yearly, and the original contributors increased 
their quotas to $5,000 making the annual budget $15,000. In 1919 
a change was made and contributions were required from manuv- 
facturers who did not belong to the manufacturers’ associations 
a uniform contribution being set of $10 per shop per year. At the 
present time, the budget is tide Beek $28,000 a year, of which 
$6,000 is spent for direction, $5,000 for clerical service, $13,000 for an 
inspectorial foree, $2,340 for rent, and $1,660 for miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

Inspection has always been regarded as one of the board’s most 
important functions, since the discovery and correction of sanitary 
defects depend upon it. Detective methods are avoided. The 
inspections consist of periodical visits to the shops, undertaken at the 
employers’ request and with the full cognizance of the workers. [/ 
undesirable conditions are found, they are discussed with the workers 
and the employers, and a united effort is made to find and apply 
a remedy. As a rule, semiannual inspections have been made of all 
the shops in the industries, with reinspections in individual shops as 
conditions seemed to demand. During the year 1925 the board had 
supervision over 3,736 shops. Grouping these according to the 
excellence of their sanitary condition, 26 per cent were in the highest 
grade, 66 per cent in the second grade, and 8 per cent in the lowes, 
a showing which, the board feels, indicates that the work carried on 
through 15 years has borne fruit. 

In addition to its work of inspection, the board has carried 01 
several cooperative lines of effort. It helped to establish a first-aid 
service in the shops and promoted a nursing service which did much 
to spread a in gt for sanitation and a knowledge of the importance 
of health work. It has conducted an extensive educational prop- 
aganda in regard to health, it initiated and fostered the formation o! 
the union health center and for some years carried on in cooperation 
with the union the medical and dental clinies of this center, it has 
issued health bulletins, published health booklets, arranged for talks 
and lectures, organized and instructed sanitation committees in ove! 
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400 shops, and in every way has promoted the development of an 
intelligent attitude toward health conditions. 

Protection against the special danger of fire in ciothing establish- 
ments has also been an important part of the board’s work. In 1913 
a State law was passed obliging all owners of shops in buildings havin 
25 or more workers above the second floor to carry out a fire drill 
each month. Feeling that this would be more effective if carried out 
cooperatively by the workers and employers, the board proposed that 
all employers who cared to do so should pay a yearly fee in return 
for which the fire drill division of the ne would conduct the 
monthly drills. The finances of this division have always been 
kept separate from the general budget of the board. At the end of 
1925 the division was conducting drills in 1,200 shops, at a yearly 
charge to the employers of $10 per shop. The board has also exerted 
itself to call attention to existing fire dangers and to rouse a senti- 
ment which will net permit unsafe conditions. 

Probably one of the greatest services the board has rendered has 
been in providing a neutral meeting ground for employers and 
workers. Its record in this respect is remarkable. 


From the beginning, the joint board of sanitary control and those responsible 
for its policies and work have insisted that the board represents a common 
ground for employers as well as workers and the public, and that while from 
time to time there may arise dissensions between the employers and the workers, 
the sanitary board is a common ground upon which all warring factions may 
meet. Indeed, this fact has frequently proved a boon to the industry, for during 
strikes and other disturbances in the industry the joint board of sanitary control 
continued its existence, received the loyal support of employers, workers, as well 
as the public. The chairman of the board and the representatives of the public 
have several times acted as arbitrators and as sponsors of the meeting of warring 
factions in the trade. 

In the 1916 strike in the industry, when there was a fear of the abrogation of 
the protocol, the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association 
asked the director of the board to continue the work of sanitary inspection. This 
was done during the entire period of the strike and sanitary conditions were main- 
tained. This also oceurred during the lockouts and strikes of later years in both 
the cloak and suit and dress and waist industries. 

Long after the abrogation of the protocol, following a strike or lockout in the 
industry, the joint board of sanitary control plank was always reinserted in the 
renewed agreements between employers and workers. 





Report of Nova Scotia Coal Commission 
fap growing out of a proposed 10 per cent reduction in 


wages and involving about 12,000 coal miners in Nova Scotia 

began on March 6, 1925. After various unsuccessful efforts 
to adjust this controversy work was resumed August 10, 1925, 
under a tentative settlement which provided that all points of dispute 
not disposed of at that time were to be referred to a special com- 
mission of inquiry, which was appointed early in October, 1925, 
with the following membership: Sir Andrew Rae Duncan (nominated 
by the British Government at the request of the provincial govern- 
ment), who was coal comptroller for the British Government in 
1919-20 and at present chairman of the advisory committee of. the 
British Mines Department; Rev. H. P. MacPherson, D. D., D. C. L., 


wank an account of this strike and its settlement, see issues of July, 1925 (pp. 191-194), and September, 
. d . 
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resident of St. Francis Xavier University; Antigonish, Nova Scotia: 
Maj. Hume Cronyn, K. C., president of the Mutual Life Assurance (‘o, 
of Canada, vice president and genera! manager of the Huron & Erie 
Mortgage Corporation, and general manager of the Canada Trust 
Corporation, London, Ontario. 

The commission opened its sessions in November. 

The matters referred to the newly appointed body for investigation 
were published in January, 1926, issue of the Review (pp. 261, 262). 
The principal lines of inquiry are indicated in the following summary 
of the report of the commission.? [Except in the section on general 
social and domestic conditions, the word ‘‘ operators” as used in the 
report refers to the British Empire Steel Corporation, which is re- 
sponsible for 85 per cent of the production in the Nova Scotian coal 
districts. In the excepted section the word refers to all operators.| 

Causes of friction.—The outstanding causes of friction between the 
operators and miners, the commission finds, are— 

(1) The opposition which the operators have offered to the men’s desire to 
organize themselves in the United Mine Workers of America. 

(2) The introduction of communistic theories and aims into ordinary industrial 
relationships. 

(3) The reaction of factions within the union. 

: “ £ne difficulties experienced in adjusting smaller grievances as they arise 
1n e pit. 

(5) The difficulties also that have been experienced in the settlement of larger 
questions, particularly those relating to wage variations. 

(6) The abuse of conciliation machinery and the policy of “playing tactics” 
rather than attempting to understand each other. 

(7) The economic distress arising, particularly in certain districts, from very 
irregular employment. 

The commission holds that understanding and good will can be 
brought about if the operators frankly accept the union and the 
miners recognize that the unity and strength of their organizations are 
dependent upon the confidence they have in their appointed leaders 
and the authority and power given to such leaders to carry on 
negotiations for the union “with a greater sense of continuity, 
knowledge, and personal responsibility than can be secured by a 
system of annual election of office bearers.” In this connection tlic 
commission also stresses that both the operators and the union shoul 
meet their own problems “in the light of the facts relative to the 
industry and with a common desire to share equitably in the fruits 
thereof.” 

Wages in relation to the ability of the industry to pay.—No dividend: 
have Beit paid on the second preference or common shares of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation since its incorporation in May, 
1920. The wage fund, therefore, “has not been adversely affected 
by this aspect of the financial arrangements of the operators.” 

In view of “the financial results of the coal operations, taken by 
themselves, for the last 5 years,” however, the commission declares 
that the wage reduction in 1922 was not justified at that time but the! 
there was a sufficient ground for a reduction at some time in 1925. 
The wage increase granted in 1924 was not warranted but the dc- 
crease of 10 per cent on the 1924 scale, which the operators proposed 
in 1925, “was amply justified.” (The reduction provisionally put 





? Report of Provincial Royal Commission on coal mining industry in Nova Scotia. (Reprinted by 
Department of Labor of Canada and issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 1926.) 
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into effect through the tentative settlement of August, 1925, was esti- 
mated at between 6 and 8 per cent of the rates under the 1924 scale.) 
Based on financial examinations of coal operations at the time of the 
commission’s inquiry, that body recommends a 10 per cent reduction 
in the 1924 rates, stating that a greater reduction would be warranted. 
Taking into consideration, however, the past history of the industry 
and the hope of establishing lasting peace and cooperation, the com- 
mission thinks that the conditions for the coming months may be 
better than the present figures on financial status seem to indicate. 

The commission also holds that future changes in wages should be 
based on the ability of the industry to pay as determined by the pro- 
ceeds of coal operations rather than on dustibidions in selling prices 
or variations in some other factor. It is suggested in the report that 
these changes be automatically regulated, say every six months, over 
a period, for instance, of at least three years. 

The necessary figures should be continuously reported, verified, and 
adjusted through some accepted machinery. It should be provided, 
however, that under no circumstances should wages be cut below a 
jointly specified standard or level. According to the commission it 
is reasonable for the men to claim that, in connection with negotia- 
tions concerning changes in wages, they should have “ knowledge on 
pertinent facts in the industry.” 

Stabilization of employment.—The outstanding need at the present 
time in the Nova Scotia mining industry is cugedoniaiy of employment, 
because of its vital relation to earnings. It was shown, for example, 
that while the wage rate in 1924 was higher than in 1923, the average 
yearly earnings per man were about $150 lower in 1924 than they 
had been in the previous year, because the average number of days 
worked per man was less in the latter year. 

The check-off system.—The check-off system has been used in con- 
nection with the payment of rent of company-owned dwellings, sup- 
plies from company stores, coal, checkweighman, powder, tools, etc., 
benefit associations, church, union dues, and in some imstances even 
town taxes, deductions being made by the operators from wages for 
these purposes. ‘The commission concludes that this system should 
be abolished except in matters directly related to the worker’s em- 
ployment, namely, tools, powder, checkweighman, and contributions 
to benefit associations stniciepapiiede which are made jointly with the 
operators. 

Procedure for reaching agreements.—A great deal of confusion has 
resulted from the lack of well-defined and facile methods for the ad- 
justment of ordinary industrial differences. For some time the opera- 
tors and union have been meeting about once a year in an attempt to 
come to an agreement on general conditions of service, and to revise 
the wage schedule. 

During the last four years it was impossible on any one occasion 
to come to an agreement on these matters without a cessation of 
work, and the stoppage has been followed invariably by a general 
settlement which made no pretense whatever of dealing in detail 
with the revision of schedule rates. The present procedure under 
which such a variety of matters are brought up for consideration at 
one time is regarded by the commission as seriously defective. It 
also suggests that different kinds of claims and questions should be 
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handled by different methods and in certain cases through separate 
agreements. For example, claims concerning a general increase oy 
decrease in wages on ground of economic conditions ‘‘should be (ea); 
with clear of all complications with other questions.”’ 

The commission also calls attention to the impracticability of 
doing justice to highly technical questions when the minds of the 
negotiators ‘‘are taken up with matters of a more general kind,” 
Moreover, the coal properties should be under the control of » 
resident executive officer with technical training and mining ex- 
perience. In brief, the commission holds that well-defined arrange. 
ments on matters of procedure for the adjustment of all differences 
would make for a better comprehension and a fairer valuation of 
the questions at issue. 

Inequalities between different classes of miners.—Under this caption 
the commission recommends the reestablishment of the recently 
discarded ‘‘local contracts’? system at ‘‘economic rates for all classes 
of workers who are direct factors in the transportation of coal in the 
mine and for men employed as brushers.’’ Furthermore, there 
should be greater elasticity in local contracts. 

Recommendation is also made that in mines in which radial or 
punching machines are used, the two operations of cutting, and 
shooting and loading, with a tally for each, should be changed, if 
possible, to one tally system which would include both. ‘* Wherever 
practicable, cutting should be done on a different shift from shooting 
and loading.” 

Conditions affecting mine workers in the course of employment.— 
The commission points out that many of the complaints of working 
conditions concern matters which the management and the men 
might easily adjust ‘‘so long as there is proper procedure for dealing 
with the questions” and declares that the policy pursued in planning 
and developing the coal operations generally is sound and redounds 
to the credit of the operators’ mining engineering department. 

The ‘‘safety first” activities are definitely approved and careful 
consideration by the management of the following matters is recom- 
mended: Manholes in hauling ways, roof protection, and coal (lus! 
in certain mines. Emphasis is laid on the importance of persisten! 
attention to the mechanical transportation of the miners to the 
work places and on the advantage of meeting certain grievances vu! 
the men relative to boxes for loading coal. 

Social and domestic omuiitinaate general, the rented company 
houses in the Cape Breton coal region do not meet reasonable require- 
ments in the matter of accommodation or repair. In Springhill and 
in Pictou County there was not much complaint concerning housing. 
The rents paid for company houses, the commission thinks, are **«is- 
tinctly moderate,” and it is estimated that in six years the operator= 
have lost 94 per cent of the book value of these dwellings. 

According to the report, ‘‘it is unfortunate that operators shoul’ 
occupy the double position of employer and landlord.’ Lt w:- 
suggested that the miners and their families did not do their part 11 
keeping the company-owned houses in good condition; the home: 
owned by the miners themselves, however, showed the results 0! 
attention and care. The commission is strongly in favor of the sale 
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of age eed houses on moderate terms to as many of' the workers as 
may be willing to make such purchases. 

The provincial government should cooperate with the municipal 
and town authorities for the immediate improvement of the roads, 
sanitary conditions, and the amenities in general in the mining .com- 
munities, especially at Thorburn and in Cape Breton. 

The commission recommends the formation of a fund to be sup- 
ported out of the Government royalties from the coal mines and by 
the operators for the rapid improvement of the social well-being of 
the workers in the mining districts and for the furtherance of mining 
education and research. 

Costs of production, transportation, etc.—The commission finds that 

roduction costs were fairly balanced, although the total was rather 
biah, Mine depth, character of the seams, and the inclination of the 
strata enter into labor costs. Not only do the Nova Scotia collieries 
differ from other competitive collieries in these respects, but even 
within the Province the conditions differ, the pits in Cape Breton 
being different from those on the mainland. 

‘Considerable room for economy’’ was found in the railway 
charges for the transportation of coal, but transportation charges 
by sea were ‘‘just enough to cover the cost of operating the company's 
ships without setting aside adequate provision for de reciation.’ 

in its discussion of distribution and marketing costs the commission 
points out that the general public does not fully realize the various 
expenses involved in the handling of coal from the producer to the 
consumer, but concludes that the retail price of coal in Halifax and 
elsewhere in Nova Scotia is high. To effect an all-round reduction 
in costs, a more complete cooperation between producers and sellers 
is suggested. 

Proposal to establish coking plants.—After taking tests, the Domin- 
ion Fuel Board reported to the commission that ‘‘satisfactory coke 
for domestic purposes can be produced from most of the seams 
operated in the Cape Breton coal fields,’’ and suggested the erection 
of coking plants at certain localities in the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. The commission recommends that the government of Nova 
Scotia enter into active cooperation with the Dominion Fuel Board 
to investigate ‘‘the possibility of an immediate development”’ along 
these lines with a view to re ae employment and bringing 
about economies in operation through the steadier operation of the 
mines. 
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- Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
ee actual selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Salve tatistics 
from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, February, 
15, 1925, and January 15 and February 15, 1926, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
price per pound of butter was 50.6 cents in February, 1925; 55.1 
cents in January, 1926; and 54.5 in February, 1926. These figures 
show an increase of 8 per cent in the year and a decrease of 2 per cent 
in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 6.6 per cent on February 15, 1926, as compared with February, 
15, 1925, and a decrease of 1.7 per cent on February 15, 1926, as 
compared with January 15, 1926. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15 
1926, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1925 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





























| Per cent of er ise 

Average retail price on— it Feb. 15 1, 

eompared with— 
Article Unit Ahern 

Feb. 15 | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 

Cents Cents Cents 

ETE a OEE ene ae Pounds... o<+- 38. 5 40.8 40. 6 Tf —(),4 
EIR Piaf iS RRS EER ip tar # Me er cris 32.7 35. 0 34.8 —!| 
a. saa denis be ies + bee a 28. 4 30. 0 29.3 +3 —2 
CE Eo  patad bbenalpancnie alee i i ve. 20. 4 22. 1 22.1 +8 0 
PR ow hi nn tbbanibsinnséib~ ist ciel Sg eee eg 13. 2 14.5 14.6 +11 +1 
Pet ee nS ALL eh ee a Ee 30. 3 36. 5 36. 3 +20 —1 
ea ee oe ae Nee a Seer 40. 6 48. 2 48.9 +20 +1 
Dt. 7. nsession antawestin atan i gee ate . 48.1 53. 3 53. 6 +11 +1 
Ramis Jee Uf. 25)55. bie is... hah -s Se pee ees 38. 3 39. 1 38. 4 +0. 3 —2 
REARS: SRE, APS: eee 36. 1 38. 6 38.9; ° +8 +i 
Salmon, canned, red_-.........-.--.-|----- oe eoae 31.4 37.3 37. 6 +20 +1 

ee BPs cians ge OO” RRM 13.9 14. 2 14.2 +2 0 

Milk, evaporated --_..........------ 15-16 oz. can... 11.2 11.6 11.6 +4 0 z 

I ae IEE RT aE et Pound........ 50. 6 55. 4 54.5 +8 ~ oe 

Oleomargarine (all butter substi- |-.-..- . ee 30. 2 31.3 31.2 +3 —0.3 

tutes). 


1 In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau ublishes in each issue the prices of gas and elcc- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 
1926, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1925—Continued 
































nes wr of fnarense 
Ave e il ic ai or ecrease 
verage retail price on dan} Feb. 15, 1926, 
Article Unit compared wi 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 | 1926 
a" | 
Cents Cents Cents 
Cheese-- -------------2-- eee ne nee s- Pound --.-.-.-- 36. 4 37.6 37.5 +3 —0.3 
Lard--- _«sscceesheasecoe rem eemewmewmn anata n naa do em ee wenee 22. s 22. 3 22. 1 —3 —1 
Vegetable lard substitute_..-....-.--|-.--- G0... .-..-- 25. 8 25. 6 25. 6 =~! 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh ................-- Dozen- - .....- 53. 4 53.9 43.8 —18 —19 
Eggs, SLOTEABO....000 022 n eee ccece onsen -+Joceee O0.i.itias 50. 3 42.2 34. 6 —31 —18 
Bread. ....ihensiiteieoghbucsduccedibes. Pound. ....-.- 9.5 9.4 9. 4 —1 0 
Flour eee | > RA a a ee ee GO. 3 .uiJ.3 ~ 6.4 6.2 6.3 —2 +2 
Core MOGs <r. 5 he sha. is Be Pate 5.5 5.2 5.2 —5 0 
Rolled: OOM 208i etic vddone sbi fa Badad OMS casi 2 9.2 9.1 9.1 —l 0 
Cort TAMEEe < ndanve ott son ciide cadbh oc 8-oz. pkg--..-- 11.0 11.0 11.0 0 0 
Wheat cereal a er aay ee 28-02. pke bined 24. 6 25. 3 25. 3 “3 0 
MatGE, cislinadvsokicdenesdanbao oth Pound : ..é<.- 20. 3 20. 3 20. 3 0 0 
Biel thn iden odkdbensbine std idhs Mil M6i.0-dic, 4 10.8 11.6 11.6 +7 0 
eee ee a ee Fea TS S0bi <3 its 10. 4 9.8 9. 6 —8 —2 
Potatoes Je... ait; wcthis no mabe s 6etheon dae do in eo Uo « 2. 6 5 8 5. 7 +119 —2 
Pe Eh on a ah Pama a athe ver + drew 6.3 5.9 5.9 6 0 
Cabbage - PS SS ey ee ape ee eet’ AS & a ahestss 5.0 5. 6 6.4 +-28 +14 
pry ON ES ee ee eee | No. 2 can..-_-- 12.6 12.3 12.2 3 —1 
Corn, cammed..s....is-..2.- ide ne Pee a 17.7 16.8 16.7 —6 —1 
Peas, camged..4i....s----4-.-sass.- AM Baki de 18.5 17.8 17.7 —4 -1 
Tomatoes, Cammed_.................- | ere 7 do. ‘ 13.8 | 12.6 12.3 —li —2 
Sugar, granulated -.............-..-- Pound. ..2.... 7.7 | 6.7 6.7 —13 0 
Paaie ss: tie ee So ea aches oot chil Oo. s.%4 74.8 76. 1 76. 2 +2 +0. 1 
RESP Fe es SE Pe ee eee Asa dad 62.1 | 51.3 §1.3 —2 0 
Prenes cits. Jibs cot we nknsatbad se re ES eee 17.1 17.2 17.2 +1 0 
EE ER OS eg err eS I. balls 14.6 | 14.5 14. 6 0 +1 
NR Fn ee. Et. ck banannde Dozen-.-_-.-..-- 36.8 | 35. 8 35. 7 —3 —0.3 
oe ay ae See ee sae RT do om 44.7 46.9 46. 5 +4 —1 
All ertiobeemeeeeines... Js 5. a le Be. td a Ge ndhn den sbuled +6. 6 —1L7 
i 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on February 15, 1913, and on February 15 of each 
year from 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in Feb- 
ruary of each of these specified years, compared with February, 1913. 
For example, the price per pound of potatoes was 1.5 cents in Feb- 
ruary, 1913; 6 cents in February, 1920; 2.6 cents in February, 1921; 
3.3 cents in February, 1922; 2.1 cents in February, 1923; 2.8 cents 
in February, 1924; 2.6 cents in February, 1925; and 5.7 cents in 
February, 1926. 

As compared with February, 1913, these figures show an increase 
of 300 per cent in February, 1920; 73 per cent in February, 1921; 
120 per cent in February, 1922; 40 per cent in February, 1923; 87 
per cent in February, 1924; 73 per cent in February, 1925; and 280 
per cent in February, 1926. 3 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 66.8 per cent in February, 1926, as compared with February, 1913. 
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Taste 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND p 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, FEBRUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED y 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1913 


[Pereentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
























































ER 


Per cent of increase, Feb. 15 of apy 
Average retail price on Feb. 15— specified year compared with | b, 
= 15, 1913 = 
Article Unit " 
7 [ ‘4 — 
i 1920 102 1924 825 1905 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923} 1924 1925 | 19» 
| =e | | 
cod | | | —— 
Cts. Cts. | Cts; Cts.| Cts.| Cis. Cts.| Cts. | | | 
Sirloin steak. .-.... Ponnd - .|23. 9} 40. 6)38.3:35. 2 37. 1/38. 7/38. 5140.6) 70, 60! 47 55] 62 Gy 
Round steak_...--- ---40.....|20. 6) 37. 2134. 2130. 2:31. 5/33.0:32.7/34.8) $1) 66, 47} 53} 6059 
Rib roast_........-. s380....5 18. 8) 31. 5)29. 3/26. 5 27. 5}28. 3,28.4/29. 3} 68; 56, 41} 46} 51) 51) 
@huck roast_.....-.|...d0....-. 14. 9} 25. 1/22. 0/18. 9/19. 5/20. 4/20. 4\22. 1 68; 48 27; 31 37! 37; 
Plate beef........-. 8O...-4 11.3) 18. 415. * 2. 8:12. 8)13. -% 214.6; 63 38; 13 13 18! 17° 4% 
Pork chops......---|--.do_.... 18. 9} 37. 7:32..7/29. 3'28. 7/26. 7|30. 3/36. 3; 99 731 55}. . 52). 41 60! 49 
} ee ire ae wee a = hee a 5) 50. 3 44. ne 9 39. ~ oy 6 40. 6,48. 9 7 75) 49 55 44 59} gp 
— ae a . 4) 50. 7 48. 2/46. 5/45. 0144. 4 48. 1153.6} 100, 90) 83 77 75) 89 on 
Lamb, leg of_....-. --do.._../18. 5] 39. 0/34. 2/35. 4/36. 0135. 7)38.3/38.4) 111} 85; 91} 95 93) 107, 14 
| fio. ..4 |20. 7) 44. 7}42. 9\36. 9 35. 5/25. 1/36. 1/38.9) 116; 107; 78 4, WT 74 
| | | 
Salmon, canned, |-..do.._.. _--- |! 37.6/39. 1/32. 9/31. 3/31. 2181. 4/37. 6'...-.|--.--|-....}-- 2. la 
red. 
Milk, fresh_..._---. Quart..-| 8.9) 16. 7/15. 4/13. 213. 7/14. 0/13. 9)14. 2 88) 7: 5A 57; 56 
Milk, evaporated __| (2)_____-- -..-| 16. 214. 711. 612. 1/12. 1/04. 211.6. _-.}.._-_|-.... Teer Coe yt ae Re 
) ee ieee Pound -_ -/41. 2} 72. 6156. 5/45. 9/57. 7/60. 2|\50.6/54.5 76) 37 ll 40, 465 BB 2 
Oleomargarine (all |...do____- .---| 39. 7/33. 7/27. 9)27. 8/29. 8/30. 2/31. 2)....-}....-|....-].-..- a 
butter substi- | 
tutes). | | | 
ae See — ae 22. 2 43. 3138. 4/32. 9/37. 5/37. 2/36. 4/37. 5) 95 73 48 69 68 £9 
“Foe ee ..do.....|15. 4] 32. 3/20. 7/15. 9117. 4}18. 0122. 8/22.1| 110} 34; 3} 13} 17) 48a, 
Vegetable lard sub- amen |S 38. 1/25. in - 4\24. 5 sy ae — a See ee eS Se aa Z 
stitute. | | 
Eggs, strictly fresh .| Dozen --|31. 5) 68. 5/47. 9 48. 4/46. 2:49. 8|53. 443.8) 117 al 54 47 58: 70, +30 
Eggs, storage... --- ce (23. 5) 59. 4/44. 4139. 1142. 4139. 3/50. 3,34. 6) 153 - 66 80 67; 114 4 
} 
ee ae Pound --| 5.6) 11. 1/10. 6) 8. , 8.7} 8.7) 9.5) 9. ‘ 93] 80] 54 55) 55 70 8 
EE eee Se ae. Se 3.3; 8. 1} 6. 5) 5. 1 4.9) 4.6 6. 4| 6.3) 145 97, 565 48 39, MGI 
Corn meal ---.-..-.-. .-.do_....| 2.9} 6.5) 5.0) 3.9) 4.0) 4.4) 5.5) 5.2) 124) 72) 34 38 62) % 7 
Rolled oats__.------ .--@0_....|...-} 10. 1)10. 4} 8. 9) 8.7) 8. al 9. 2) fom ae ee ee 
Corn flakes__.....-- O------=/--- 14. 1/14. O10. 3| 9. 7 a ab a Ee ME OEE ee Ta 
ca oe 
Wheat cereal_.....- es |----| 29. 3130, 0,26, 2)24. 8)24. 3/24. 6/25. 3). .|___-- eee Jal ae 
Macaroni -.-......... Pound - -|_--- 20. 0121. 3/20. 2/19. 8/19. 6/20. 3/20. 3|-...-|----- See Se ee ee 
i cninseediontentnd ...do_...-| 8.6] 18. 3/10. 5| 9. 3| 9.4} 9.8)10.811.6) 113) 22 9 14 8 35 
Beans, navy-----.--|---do.....|-.-.} 12.2) 8.6) SE ee Js AS ee oe OS in 
Potatoes _.......--- -< .do.....| 1.5} 6.0} 2.6) 3. 3} 2.1 2. 8| 2.6) 5.7; 300) 73) 120 ” « 73, 280 
} 
Onions__..........- ..do_..__'....] 9.3} 3. ol10. 91 5.3 6.0) 6.3) 6.9-..--|.--.-}.- 2. eet BE 
Cabbage... .-..---. ---0.....|.---| 9.3} 3.6) 5. 7| 4.7) 5.4) 5.0) 6.4)... SE SET TERE SUE F 
Beans, baked _----- S Bint ~ ey as wh 16. 9)15. 3.13. 3)13. 1/12. 912. 6 12. _ Sat ee Pee: osece|e----|- 
Corn, canned -. --.-- )pemaees 1.2.1 18. 6117. 1/25. OfL5. 4}15. 7/17. 7\16. 7| CPEs “ore? BRCS3 erees Se eae & 
Peas, canned... -.-.- (5) ,....--|..-.! 19..1)18, 2'17..8)17..4'17. me le ee mnarcle pho cogmalenocr enen-|- 
Tomatoes, canned _| (5)_...... Lee 15, 212. 2)13. 4/12. 8)12. ise eres eee ee ee | | eee oe 
Sugar, granulated __| Pound--! 5. 5) 18.8) 8.9) 6. 4) 8. 7/10. 3) 7. 7| 6.7| 242; 62) 16. 58 87; 40, 2 
BON )- 4. 5.-— ene -. .d0__.._|54.3} 71. 4|71. 5/67.8)68. 9/70. 8174. 8.76.2} 31! 82| 25} 271 Bol Bx 8) 
oa ae = (ee ng 8) 49. {" 5135. 6/87. 5|38. i 151.3} 65) 26) 19 * 30) 75 722 
RCSA So eth ae 29. 0/22. 5/18. 8)19. 917. 8/17. 1/17.2 Xe aeee: Sere ae >» eeetel LIS 4 55 4~~|> 
A ta ine: Pye “laa > — RP 8 SB Re ee ee See ees ee ee 
Bananas__--____-.- n_._|_.._| 41, 0/41. 0136. 8136. 9138. 1/36. 8/35. 7|--_-|--2- |---| -2o rerek a 
NS SS Diaien 53. 4/45. 3148. 5/47. 1/30..5/44. 7/46. 5). --- Few ee eas ato |-onee 
All articles com- |_........- — veo b,c tifullatiln icbele « LS die dhs ake ----|107.8; 62.9) 46.2) 46.9) 52.1) 56.3 66.8 
bined.® | 



































1 Both pink and red. 


215-16 ounce can. 
28-ounce package. 


4 28-ounce package. 


5 No. 2 can. 


6 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have 
sed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the averse 
From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following article: 


com 
family. 





peen 


Sirloin steak, round, steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


enema. sTenmeTres =Se «F&F 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 35 


ER Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 arti- 
™ cles of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as 
the changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased 
for $1 in specified years, 1913 to 1925, and in January and Febru- 
ary, 1926. 


































































































ACR 
b, 
gine 3,-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
f AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN JANU- 
ARY AND FEBRUARY, 1926 
9H , 
— eae | l 2 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast | Plate beef | Pork chops 
70 - = : |——— | 
: Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- | | Aver- 
43 age | Amt.| age | Amt.|; age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
94 retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail for $1 
price price price price | price | price 
2 | _| f 
{2 =e | j i 
ll Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | 
108 per lb.| Lbs. | per ib.| Lbs. | per tb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | per lh.) Lbs. | per lb.; Lbs. 
8 ee oe 25.4} 3.9] 223] 4.5 | 19.8| 5.1; 16.0; 63] 121] 83) 21.0) 48 
~~ ‘Resto 8 ge 43.7 2.3 39. 5 2.5 | 33.2 3.0 26.2 3.8 18.3) 5.5: 42.3 | 2.4 
aL 38. 8 2. 6 34. 4 2.9 29. 1 3.4 21.2; 47 1443) 7.0; 349) 2.9 
+ ee a 37.4 2.7 32.3 3.1 27.6 3.6; 19.7); 5&1 128; 7.8) 33.0} 3.0 
6) WML. ian 39.1} 26) 335] 3.0) 24) 3.5) M2) 50) 129) 78) 304) 3.3 
ln. 39.6] 25] 338] 30) 28] 3.5] 208; 48] 132! 7.6] 308; 32 
2) WH lil. 40.6| 25] 347| 29! 206|/ 34| 26| 46] 138] 72) 36) 27 
1926: January--| 40.8] 25] 35.0] 29] 300) 33] 221] 45| 14.5) 69} 365) 27 
February.| 40.6) 25) 348) 29) 2.3) 34) 21) 45) 146) 6.8) 36.3) 28 
j j I i 
69 Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese 
4 aT. ee ai a om 
ms | | 
- Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
o per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | pergt.| Qts. | perlb.| Lbs. | perib.' Lbs. 
i Bip ARS nt be 27.0 3.7 26.9 3.7} 21.3 4.7 8.9!) 11.2] 38.3 2.6 | 22.1 4.5 
§ | eee ee §2. 3 L9| 55.5 18 | 44.7 2.2 16.7) 60) 70.1 1.4 41.6 2.4 
zs ae 42.7 2.3 48.8 2.0 | 39.7 2.5} 14.6 6.8 51.7 1.9 34. 0 2.9 
") | See oe ee 39.5 2.5 48.8 2.0 36. 0 2.8 13.1); 7.6 47.9 2.1 32.9 | 3.0 
F ae See 39. 1 26) 46.5 2.2} 35.0 2.9 13. 8 7.2 55. 4 1.8 | 36.9 | 2.7 
. UE. cneresdhexhinnke 37.7 2.7 45. 3 2.2 35. 3 2.8 13.8 7.2 51.7 1.9 35.3 2.8 
ME. cdiepeweed 46.7 2.1 52. 6 1.9 36. 6 2.7 4k tae 54.8 1.8 36. 7 2.7 
1926: January._| 48.2 2.1 53.3 19); 38.6 2. 6 14. 2 7.0} 55.4 18; 37.6 ey 
February_| 48.9 2.0; 533.6 1.9] 38.9 2. 6 | 14.2; 7.0) 54.5 i i Ae _? 
) —— y — ; —— 
uN Lard Eggs | Bread | Flour Corn meal | Rice 
Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents | 
per lb.| Lbs. \perdoz.| Dozs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.; Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. 
i ee 15..8{ 6.3 34. 5 2.9 §.6! 17.9] 3.3); 30.3 3.0 33. 3 87! 115 
ae ae 29. 5 3.4 68. 1 1.5 11.5} 87 | @Lt 123 6.5 15.4 17.4 | 5.7 
RRP Ree 18.0 5.6 50.9 2. 0 9.9 10.1; 68) 17.2 4.5 22. 2 9.5; 10.5 
' a Cee ee sae ft 44. 4 2.3 8&7) 1.5; &1)] 106 3.9 25. 6 95) 10.5 
2 _ Sse ae 17.7; 56] 465) 22) 87) 15) 47) 203) 41) 2444) 95) 10.5 
1) Ra 19.0) 531] 47.8 2.1 88! 11.4! 49) 20.4 4.7; 21.3] 101] 99 
_., SOR eee 23.3| 43] 521] LO] 94) 106) 61) 164) 54) 185] TLL} 9.0 
1926: January..| 22.3; 45 53. 9 1.9 9.4 10. 6 6.2; 16.1 5.2 19. 2 11.6 |} 8.6 
February.| 22.1) 4.5] 43.8 2.3 9.4! 10.6 6.3 15.9 5.2 | 19.2] 11.6 | 8.6 
| | 
| | 
i tS c { 
Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
8 ae | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | pertb.| Lbs. | per tb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
Rc aadialition ca 1.7] 588 5.5) 18.2] 544 1.8| 29.8 3.4 
=A se 6.3) 15.9] 194] 52] 733) 414) 47.0) 21 
BE ciGbinaths cea 31); 32.3 8. 0 12. 5 69.7 | 1.4 36. 3 2.8 
SSS eae 2.8 | 35.7 7.3 13.7 68.1; 1.5 36. 1 2.8 
eee SaaS 2.9| 345] 10.1 9.9} 69.5 14) 37.7 2.7 
: See a 2.7 37.0 9. 2 10.9 71. 3 | 1.4 43.3 2.3 
: eh Se 3.6 27.8 7.2 13.9 75. 5 | 1.3 51.5 1.9 
1926: January _. 5.8 17.2 6.7 14.9 76.1; 13 51.3 1.9 
; February. 5.7 17.5 6.7 14.9 76.2) 1.3 51.3 1.9 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jp 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925,? and by months for 1925, and for January and February 
1926. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of 
each commodity for each month and each year by the average price 
of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 19/8, 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 
1921, the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers 
have been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire 
period. The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913, 
as 100.0 are 164.3 for January and 161.5 for February, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 38 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see February, 1921, issue, pp. 
19-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922 see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1921, 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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40 7 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Retail Prices of Food jp 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities 
15, 1926. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the sa; 
not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCipay 


y 
ne 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report exact comparison of prices jp 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail «; ilers, 



























































| — 

| 

Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala, | 

Article Unit “ 

me oe: Jan. | Feb. sees 6 Jan. | Feb. rem. 1 Jan. Feb, 

7——| 15, | 15, |—7——| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 

1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926) 1913) 1925 | 1926 | 1926) r913 | 1ga5 | 1920 1925) 

| 

} | | | 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts | 

Sirloin steak .-_........- Pound ..___- 22. 6| 36. 3) 38. 6] 38. 6] 20. 7| 37. 6| 38. 3) 38. 6] 24.9) 37. 5) 39.7) 39,7 
| Lee ee ae ’ _ eee 20. 5! 32. 2} 34. 6} 34. 3) 19. O| 33. 3) 34. 6) 35. 3) 20.1) 33. 3) 34.7) 34.7 
TS SNA Tm Le ee 17. 0| 27. 3} 29. 6| 28.8) 17. 3} 30. 2} 29. 9} 30. 2} 19.3) 27. 4) 28.4) 28 9 
Chuck roast.............}.-.-- a 13. 0} 20. 2} 21. 5} 21. 3) 14. 7) 20. 5) 21. 6} 21. 5) 15. 6) 21.6) 22.7 20.4 
ie SS “seg RE abe 12. 5} 13. 2} 13. 4) 11. 6) 13.9) 14. 7] 14.7) 10.0) 13. 2) 13.8) 13.9 

Pork cpems.... <n cesses sd G0. ..+<. 19. 5: 29. 4) 36. 1) 35. 4) 17.3) 29. 5) 36. 0) 36. 2) 19. 4) 30.0) 36.3) 36.9) 
SS pr 30. 0} 38. 0} 47. 4) 47.4) 21.3) 36. 5} 42. 5) 42. 7) 31.3) 41.4) 48.8) 48.4 
OS eS SS Se __ ees 28. 5) 49. 1) 54. 3) 53. 6) 30.0) 51. 0) 56. 5) 57. 2) 30.0) 47.9) 53.3) 53.5 
TY eats St | “Sate 20. 0; 35. 7) 37. 1| 37. 9} 18. 0} 39. 6} 39. 6} 38.9) 18.8) 37.8) 38.6) 37.9 
RD A ae: 20. 0; 33. 0} 38. 1} 37. 4) 19. 8] 38. 7] 39. 8} 40. 1} 19.3) 33 3 35. 8} 34.2 
Salmon, canned, red_-__|_..-- aE ee | 31. 9) 39. 8) 39.0)__.__] 27. 71 36. 3) 36.8). ___] 31.3} 41.1) 41.2 
i a eee Quart___.._- 10.0) 16. 0} 19.3; 19.3} 8.8) 13. Oj 13.0) 13.0) 10.3) 19.0) 19.0, 20.0 
Milk, evaporated _______ - 15-1602. can_}____. | 13.1} 13. 5) 13. 6|--___| 10. 9} 11.3) 11.3)____- 12. 6} 12.6) 12.8 
ng RE ie Pound -.___- 41.7) 55.1) 58. 1) 57. 1) 42.3) 54.8) 60. 4) 59. 2) 44.0) 55.8) 60.8 50.5 
Oleomargarine (all but- |_.... ee ae. | 31. 4) 32.8) 31. 8)__._. 28. 0} 30. 6) 31. 3)_.._. 35. 8) 36.8 36.6 
ter substitutes). | | 

| | | 

COR. J ccisintiighowcibcmaitpagna —— a 25. 0, 35. 2) 36. 4) 36. 0) 23.3) 36. 1) 36. 4) 36.8) 23.0) 36.9) 38.1 37.7 

Oo eee Sw BOs sw 2s 14. 8} 22. 8} 21. 4) 21. 6} 13. 5) 21. 0} 20. 3) 20.3) 15.4) 23.6) 22.9 22. 

Vegetable lard substitute} -__- ee. ER 25. 1) 23. 3} 23.6} - 25. 1) 24. 3} 24. 2).____| 21.8) 22 0 21.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh _.___- Dozen._.-...| 28.0) 46. 5) 55. 6) 44. 7) 27. 1) 55.2) 54.0) 43.9) 28.8} 51.7) 57.6 41.7 
SS, | ee tee 25. 9 a 42. 8} 40. 0} 23. 0) 51. 0} 41. 4) 31. . G....- | 46. 9) 35.0 
aS Pound_____- 6.0; 10.3} 10.3) 10.3) 5.4) 91) 9.4) 9.8 5.0) 10.4) 10.3 10.3 
i _ RR ek ve Medbaa 3.6) 6.9 7.1) 7.1) 3.2] 61) 5&9 5.9 3.8) 7.2) 7.1 7.2 
Corn meal. ........... ee do...-..| 2.4) 46 40 40) 24 4.4 40) 40 21) 46) 4.3) 43 
PEE ES a ae ee 9.5 O&5 9. 5j..._- 9.0) 8.4 = oats 9.7) 10.1 10.1 
Canes Gee... <4. h cawie 8-oz. pkg--__}_.-_- 11. 5} 11. 6} 11. 5{__-_- 10. 3} 10. 1) 10. 2)____- 12, 4) 12.2 12.3 
Wheat, cereal. .........- 28-0z. pkg___}__._- 25. 4 26. 4 - iota 22. 9} 24.1, 24.3}_.._. 25. 9; 26.3) 26.5 
Macaroni... ...........:. Pound_____- meees yy F vs ¢ 19. 2) 19. 4] 19. 4)_____ 19. 5) 19.0) 19.0 
| RPI a a ee Be 8. 6} 10. 1) 11. 5} 11. 5) 9. 0} 10. 4) 10.8) 10.6) 8.2) 11.2) 12.1 123 
DO: BEUE < x... cckiseuvchowned i oats MERWE S. £ > YT BS em + me % Rt eed 12.3) 11.5) 11.4 
| RP ae RE SS | hese 20} 3.2 ie 6.7) 1.7], 25 61)°6.1) 19 3.7) 6.7) 6.7 
ae Ss BP soctshbsbowd 8.2) 8.1) 7. 81..-.- 6.1) 5.7) 5.6... 7. 6 7.9 7.6 
RRR ES a RRS Dis a 6.7) 7.9) 8.8)__- 6.0} 6.4) 7 1)__._- 6.1; 6.7 7.8 
Beans, baked --......... No. 2 can. --/..-.. 12. 4; 12,3) 12. 2)__._- 11. 4) 10. 8) 10. 8}____- 13. 3}. 12. 7) 12.7 
Corn, canned - .........-.|--.-- ees oes 17. 7| 17.7) 17. 7_.--- 17. 1) 15. 5} 15, 8)..-_. 18. 8} 18.1 18.1 
Pens, CRMC so5 < . srteisibocwed ae 6 18, 8} 19, 8! 19. 5}____- — 15. 8} 16. 0}__-_- 22. 6} 21.8) 21.7 
| 

Tomatoes, canned__...__|_.--- + ee ee Faby» 13. 6} 11. 9} 11. 7j__-_- 12. 2; 10. 6] 10. 6}_____ 13. 0} 11. 9) 11.6 
Sugar, granulated ______- Pound _.___- 6.0} 85} 7.2 7.2) 50} 7.0 6.0) 60 5.3; 85 7.3 7.3 
POR... cece geccctppaeny~ssed e---- 60. 0} 96. 0/10. 35/10. 35) 56.0) 71. 3) 73. 0) 73. 2} 61.3 90.6) 92.4 92.9 
Re SS a aa Ste 32. 0) 51. 7| 51.0) 51. 8| 25. 2) 49. 5) 48. 4) 47.4) 28.8) 54. * 54.1, 54.0 
PUREE... cbficonraesenictnee RR SP 16. 9} 17.4) 18. 1)... 16. 0} 15.0) 14.8}____- 19. 5, 19.3) 19.3 
[J ee ee hw GOs casi cous 15. 4) 15.7} 15.8)... - 13. 1} 13. 5} 13. 9}_.-_- 15.9) 15.4) 15.4 
pe a Be hs Ss ) ean Srapeh le 27. 2| 28. 6} 29. 1)__-_- 27. 5} 25.1) 25. O}__._- 38. 6] 39.7) 39.5 
ER Fate te SE Mruswed Dnata 32. 8) 38. 2) 36. 8)__._. 44. : 46. a 45, 3]... _. 40. 9] 44.0 43.3) 
} J 




















! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “ Sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cites 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Chicago, Hl. Cincinnati, Ohio | Cleveland, Obig 
Articl unit |Feb.1s—| |__| Feb. 15 Feb. 15 | 
— 7 "| Jan. | Feb.| ***~ | Jan. |Feb. "| Jan. | Feb. 
Pairs 15, | 15, wa TES 15, | 15, | ——7—] 15, | 15, | 
os SCE Seo Pe we ee | Bi bie 
| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cs 
Sirloin steak____._...._- Pound ____- | 20.9; 40. 6} 44. 1) 44. 1) 21.3) 34.9} 36. 9} 37. O} 22. 3) 36. 5} 37.0 36 8 
BOISE GOOG . onc ntcdubelecdad Sa | 18.6, 30.3 34. 7) 34.9) 19. 1) 31. 2) 33. 2) 33. 1] 18.8) 29. 6) 31.0 3) 9 
ES ISLS BRT PP nsiedtl | 18. 1| 31. 51 34.7) 34. 4| 18.6) 27.9! 29.7) 30.3] 18.0) 26. 2) 26.9 o7 3 
Chuck roast......--.----|----- See | 13.9) 20.7] 24.8! 25. 2} 13.9] 18. 5! 20. 7| 20.8] 14.7| 20.2! 229 2) 5 
SS RRR & ae ie ae | UL. O} 12.4) 14. 5) 14.5) 11. 6) 14.4) 15, 1) 15. 0} 10.6) 11.6) 13.5, 13.5 
| 
Posk GHB. 26c.cind-g-],---+ see 16. 3) 27. 5) 33. 8) 33. 4) 19. 2) 27. 4) 34. 7) 33.7] 18.3) 3. 2 36.8 35.8 
Bacon, sliced_.........../-.--- do...-...| 29. 0} 42. 8} 51. 9| 52.5) 24. O| 35. 5! 41.7) 43. 91 24.31 41.5) 49.3 49 8 
Hott, gated: -.-...;---. kia Oe... <0 29. 5} 48. 7} 52. 5] 53.3} 26. 0} 49. O} 52. 5} 53. 2} 82.0] 49.8) 55.8 56.8 
ry REE C5 oe PUB RAS | 19. 1) 37. 2} 89. O} 38. 0} 16. 6} 37. 1! 36. 4 36. 8} 18. 7) 37.1) 37.4 37.4 
RPE deed tel EE -.../..- _ 19.4) 36.3] 39. 0} 40. 0} 22. 6) 37. 8) 39. 3} 38.9] 20.6) 38.6) 43.0 42 4 
Salmon, camned, red_---_|.---- GQ... jn.ahe- 4-5) Oe ae O..-. 29. 0} 36. 1) 36. 9}..-_- 30. 5 37.8 38,4 
Milk, fresh............_- Quart____._. | 8.0) 14.0] 14.0) 14.0) 8.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.3) 14.0) 14.7 147 
Mitk, evaporated__._.._| 15-160z. cam). ._- 10. 7} 10. 9} 10, 9}. __- 10. 6} 10.9} 10.9)... 10. 6} 11. 3) 1 
Pa Pound. ___. | 39. 9} 47. O} 51. 3) 50.8] 42.3) 49. 6] 53. 5} 52,8) 43.6! 50.9) 55.0 54 
Otleomargarine (all but- |_.--- RR Rees 27. 6} 28. 8} 28. 7]. ..- 30.5) 31. 8} 31. 6)_---- $1. 3! 33.0) 32.6 
ter substitutes). | 
| 
a ee ae | ae ee | 25.0} 40.3) 41. 5) 41. 6} 21. 6) 36.7} 36. 0) 36. 4) 23.0) 34.9) 38.5 28.8 
POSSE ae ee | 14.7] 22.6) 22. 2) 21.7} 13.7] 20.9} 20. Of 20. 2) 15. 8] 24.0) 22.9) 22 6 
Vegetable lard substitute_|_____ Ee et 26. 1] 26.7} 26, 5}. ._- 25. 6} 25. 9} 25. O}_. ...| 27. \| 277. 3) 27.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh_-___- ie | 27. 3} 53. 6) 52.8) 43.7] 27. 6) 50. 5) 49. 0} 39. 3) 31. 8) 53.6) 55.5 4 
pO EN ee SL .doo y= ade a 40, 2} 38. Of 19. 0) 45. 5) 38. 1) 30. 0)___.. 40. q 40.8) 33.4 
Ee ee © ee ae a Pound. --... | 6.1) 10.1} 93} @8] 48) 93) %2] 922 55 8 81 81 
, Seen cet oo... | 28 5.9 59 59 3.4 62! 62 63} 32) 62 £0 6 
CoML, 252000... ed > Ea: | 29 65) 62 62 25 451 429 42) 28) 53) 55 
US SE oe 5 es a dec ES ote 8.6) 8.4) 8, 4)..._- 8.9) 8.6] 8, 7)... 8.8} 9.4 9 
Corn flakes_.........---- 8-02 pkg.---, MBE 10. 2} 10. 0} 10. tf... 10. 2} 10, 2 10, 3}. -.- 11. 2} 11.3) 11.2 
Wheat cereal_.........- 28-0z. pkg .--|__- 24. 4) 24.4! 24.3]... 23. 6; 24.4 24. 4) ae 24.9} 25.5. 2 
eee Se aes ee & i Ol Se 20. 1} 19.0} 19.4). _-- 19. 3) 18. 2} 18. 3)... __ 21. 1) 21.8) 22.( 
SEE UR a eid a. < 2a 9. O| 11.4} 11.5} 11.8] 8.8! 10.6) 10.8) 11.0) 8.5) 10.7, 11.8 11.9 
Beans, navy...-..-..---|----- es 10.2} 9.6} 9.5)... 8.8) 83) S31...) 971 88 82 
PRGGs = os a cemna-n-t ded _ ut. 12) 24 S38} 5.5, 1.4) 23) 6.0 39) 14 23) 55 
Oniieg 2 SES 2S ieee. d.: Fe 59 5.7) 5. 7]-..-- 5.2) 5.8 ca a | Ba 5.3) 5 
Cabbage.....---.--.- ae Ba > ES aaa ee oh 5.2) 5.3) 6.7)... 45) 63 en 5.0) 5.7, 6 
Beans, baked_._........} No. 2ean_-./____- 12, 7] 12, 8} 12, 8]. __- 11. 3] 11. 5} 11. 3{._---! 12. 4) 13.1 13 
Corn, canned __......._-|...-.do.....-. .- 18. 1} 17. I} 17. 0}._._- 15, 8} 15. 9} 15. 6)... .. 17. 8} 18.0 17.8 
Fea Goan. <.... 2. Lak SSR a 17. 8) 17. 5} 17. 5}. ..- 17. I} 17.4) 17. 2)..-..| 17. 1] 18.3) 18.0 
Tomatoes, canned... __- bi be A BY 15. O} 14. 1} 14. 5____} 13.7} 12. 6} 12. 6'.___- 14. 4) 14.2, 13.9 
Sugar, granulated _______ Pound_-.__. | 6.0] 7.41 6.5) 65) 52) 7.6) 681 68) 5.5) 7.9) 6.9 69 
RRL ete * SSR. 53. 3 73. 4| 72. 2| 73. 9} 60. 0} 75. O} 77.3) 77.3] 50.0) 68. 5} 78.8) 79.0 
Gil sci 3 cee si ecdocs 30. 0} 53. 1] 51.6 au 25. 6} 46. 3] 46, 5 a 26. 5} 53. 4} 54.1) 53.9 
i | 
, See SE at 18. 6} 18. I} 18, 1}._.- 17. 6| 17.3} 17. 6)-.... 18. 2} 17. 2| 17.3 
) yi endtas Waser 15. 8} 15.3} 15. 2}-___- 14. 3} 14.3) 14.8). 14. 7 14. 3) 14.6 
eS Dozen-_...--- | ndhgpe 41. 0} 43, 1) 44. 3)____. 38. 6} 37.3) 38. 5).-... 50. 8 42.5) 45.0 
Coates. 2% 2 WL ee 49. O} 51. 3} 50: 4)... _- 40. O} 41.3} 42, 0)..___ | 49. 5} 48.9! 48.4 


























1 The steak for which ee are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report, it would be known as “‘porterhouse’’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 









































Houston, Tex, | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Arti Uni ae | 

-™ nit |reb.jran.|reb.| *°?: > lsan jren| 7° > lyan lire 

15, | 15, | 15, |; | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 

1925 | 1926 | 1926 | 591 | 1995 | 1926 | 1926] 1915 1925 | 1928 1926 

Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts. | Cts Cts. | Cts. | Cts 

Ee conons cnooectqons Pound -.--_.- 29, 8| 31. 7) 32.9) 23. 5} 35. 3) 36. 4) 37. 3! 25. 8} 34. 5] 37.8) 36,7 
BE EI ote ng deoscer tins rotateles 4 29. 1| 30. 0} 31. 7} 20. 8} 32. 8) 35. 1] 35. 4) 20 3) 28.8) 32.2 32 
el a ie ae 23. 2| 25. 0} 26.0} 16. 5} 26. 6) 28. 8} 28. 4) 22. 5) 26.3) 27.6 283 
en... cnet entelinmenae eR ah 18. 0} 19. 0) 19. 8) 14. 6) 22, 4) 24.4) 24. 2) 14.3) 18.4) 19.8 20.3 
2, eet alhapee te Riese Qi ae ae Eo 3... 15. 9} 16. 2} 17. 8} 11. 2) 13.9} 15.3} 15. 2) 10.3) 11.5) 11.8 12.1 
Eee aE aE a I NF. RS 27.9) 34. 6). 33. 6} 18.0) 28. 5) 34. 6) 34.4) 23.0) 30.4) 36.1 35.6 
iets Sa ac lac et, me ie Bete 41. 6) 48.9 #32 28. 0) 38. 3) 44. 6) 44. 8) 25.6) 35. 5) 48.7) 48.7 
I ono ton connstekanoltt eH 47. 7| 50. 8} 50. 8} 29. 5| 49. 3) 55. 2} 55. 0} 26. 3] 46. 1) 52.2) 529 
I Ss eintae tardies wien te ee 33. 3) 36. 0} 36. 0} 17. 7| 42. 5) 42. 5) 40.0) 19. 5} 41.0) 41.7) 41.9 
SEK redndeeceebetsslbeamannt- ected i vaies a 34. 0} 37. 4) 38. 8} 21.0} 34. 0} 38. 7) 40. 5) 22.0) 36.7) 39.9 39.4 
| 

Salmon, canned, red..........|..--- ney 31. 1) 35. 1) 35. 4). 31. 9} 35. 6] 35. 6). ___- 30. 8} 38. 4! 38, 4) 
ee ee Quart__..__- 16. 3| 17.3] 17.3] 8.0} 11.0) 12.0) 12,0) 12. 5| 19.3) 22.0 22.9) 
Milk, evaporated __........--- 15-16 oz. can_| 11.9) 11. 5) 11. 5}____- 10. 5} 10. 8} 10. 8). _- 11. 8} 12.5) 12.6) 
eile ee in aid aoe Pouad.. =... 51. 8) 54.9) 54. 6) 41.8) 48.7) 53.9) 52. 6 43. 8) 53. 5) 58.6) 57,8) 
Oleomargarine (all butter 
PED cccbcccedeaben}sfocesd BB inoees 31. 6| 31. 5) 31. 5)_.__- 30. 6| 32. 2) 32.1 30. 5; 32.2 32.2) 
eta 2 er oe Se cane 34. 2) 34. 5| 34. 4) 21.0) 36.9) 37.1) 37.9) 22.5) 34.4) 35.3 35,2) 
RRR to .5--.2 23, 3| 24. 7| 24. 3} 15.0} 21.1) 19. 8| 19.5) 15. 3] 22.6) 23.8 23.7/ 
Vegetable lard substitute -__._|.__-- _ Ei abere 18. 7) 17. 4} 17. 7j....- 26. 5) 26. 4| 26. 6)._._- 24. 7) 24.4) 24.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh............ Dozen_-..-.-- 36. 5) 49. 4) 30. 7| 29.0) 43.9) 50. 6) 40. 2) 32.5) 54. 1) 66.4 49. 6} 
all a RI Na, vac eae 35. 0} 40. 5) 28. 5) 24. 0)____- i i CE 48.0) 45. 3) 32.0 
ee So 2: 18-8-- + 5 2 Pound..-..- 89! 9.0] 9.0) 5.1 85] 81) 8&1 65! 111) 11.0 11.0 
Fiieguseteseccasq=stp-p<oheinatne D...n-e=< 6.4, 6.0) 6.1) 3.2) 61) 5.9 5.9 3.7) 6.9) 69 69) 
ee ee eed Be < on 5.3} 4.2) 41) 26 4.8) 4.2) 43 28) 44) 4.2) 42) 
gE PE ah sl ih isecas 9.3) 91) 9. 1)...-- 7.9 8&1) &1j.._.. 9.7) 9.6) 9.8) 
ect TR raga Seg ae: | 8-oz. pkg.-.-| 11.6) 11.8) 11. 8____- | 10.1) 10. 1) 10. 2)..... 11. 6} 11.3) 11.4) 
} | 
nn obwcsedn onesie 28-02. ” ecko 25. 1; 25.7} 25. a Wom | 24. 6} 24.6) 24. 8)__._- 24.9} 24. 7) 4.7| 
pT ane SST 6 Aare Pound ---.-- 18. 9} 18.9) 18. 3)..._- | 20.1) 18.9} 18, 5)____- 20. 8} 20. 4) 20. 3) 
CL ed oak do......-| 9.6, 9.8} 9.6) 9.2) 10.7] 11.3) 11.9} 66] 9.9) 11.2) 11.3 
| 2 RRS ae = do___----| 10.9} 10.0 10.0|..._| 9.5} 89! 85)... 10. 7| 11.2 10.5 
I RE SRS Ao Fl do......-| 43) 63) 59 1.3 2.0 5.9 5.3) 22) 3.1) 7.7) 7.4 
| 

ee 2 i Se ee eae 7.0} 6.3) 6.2)... | 60 62) 5.9)... 7.5} 8&3, 83 
AE SSR MS Oe...3--- 5.5} 7.0) 63|..-..| 4.3) 5.5) 5.5)... 4.4) 7.2) 82 
nn No. 2 can.-.-| 12.8) 12.4) 12, 3)__.-- 12. 5) 11. 2} 11. 3}..-.- 11.8 11. 3) 11.0 
Se eo ee eps 18. 6} 15. 8} 15. 5)..--- 17. 1} 15. 2} 15. O}....- 20. 9} 19. 2) 19. 2) 
a al eT Lie ing ad igh _ Bheeargers 17. 8} 14. 6} 14. 6)____- 16. 9} 15. 6; 15. 2)_.__-- 20. 2) 19.9 20. 0) 
Tomatoes, canned -__......---|..--- Ree 13. 6} 10. 8} 10. 6)____- 14. 7} 13. 5) 13. 2)__.-- 12. 4) 11. 2) 11.0) 
Sugar, granulated.__._.......| Pound-_-_-..--- 7.5) 6.8) 6.9 5&9 7.9) 7.0) 7.0) 61) 8&1) 7.2) 7.0 
le EN aon ME Bana he tere ett hes 2 ped 78. 9} 83. 0} 81. 6} 60.0) 81.1) 82.9) 85. 8} 60.0) 96. 4) 96.7) 96.7 
hae a et cet dew: BE one Rot tesaas 47.9) 45. 5) 45. 6} 31.3) 52.4) 50.8) 51.0) 34. 5) 51. 5) 51.6 51. 6) 
al ted Men psf N catet coyss 17. 3} 16.7} 16. 7|_.--- 20. 5} 20.0) 19. 7)... 17.9} 18.4) 18.4 
nc, Lo cocp ols - o> «4g toeieeale (Weenie 15.3 14. 6| i S.. o- 15, 8| 16.4) 16. 3)... 15. 5} 16. 5} 16.5 
li = Taga ns eg > 2 Dozen._-__--- 29. 5} 29. O} 27. 0)_...- 31. 2} 30.9) 30. 9)..... 26. 9} 32. 0) 29.2 
GU. fn Ee do.......| 40.9} 44. 4] 41. 6|_____ 39. 2) 44.4) 45.1)... 24. 8] 35.0) 39. 1| 



































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report, it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART] 
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| Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ill, | 

| | 

/ | ree | | 

Article Unit | Feb.| Jan. | Feb.| Feb- 15— | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 

5, | 15, | 16, |——-——_+, 16, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 

1925 | 1926 | 1926 1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 

Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 

Sirloin steak _-....._----- Pound...--.| 38.0) 40.1) 39.9) 23.0) 35.3) 36.6) 36.4) 31.6) 33.6) 33.) 
Round steak. .._...------ foweke | ee 32.0) 34.1) 33.5) 19.2) 31.1) 32.8 33.1) 29.1) 32.1) 31.8 
Meee We Lin ns csc ee ude fo oak ee.c 24.4 30.1) 313) 31.2) 16.7) 24 3 26.1) 26.1) 23.2) 23.7] 23.9 
Chuck roast_........-.... as ee 20.7} 22.3) 22.3) 13.5) 19.9) 21.7) 21.8) 19.6) 20.4) 204 
pe eee | sows ee 14.3) 149) 15.3) 9.5 10.9) 121) 120) 123) 13.8) 13.6 
Pork chops.........--...- ae, See 29.1) 34.9) 34.8) 16.5) 28.0 35.7| 35.1) 27.1) 33.3) 33.7 
Bacon, sliced... .:.... 22/2)... Geo... 36.9} 44.5) 44.2) 25.5) 43.3) 51.1) 52.4) 43.3) 50.0) 50.0 
Hist, Mieed si ci ois fe SO.ucs-s 40.2) 46.8) 47.2) 27.0) 50.5) 54.7) 54.7) 47.7) 521) 53.6 
Lamb, leg of. . ...-..--..-|----- Gos. si. 38.3) 41.3) 40.4) 16.5) 39.0) 37.7) 37.8) 38.2) 36.2) 36.7 
oS tk ese Jets dee ews. 5 35. 8; 38.4) 39.3) 16.9) 30.9) 33.4) 33.7) 31.5) 34.8) 35. | 
Salmon, canned, red-----}.---- Mes 06.4 | 30.6) 36.7] 36. 5)...__. 33.3) 38.1) 38.3) 32.2) 38.4) 38.7 
5 | CS, BO Quart--__--_- 17.0) 17.5) 17.5) 82) 114] 11.6) 11.47 120) 11.7) 11.7 
Milk, evaporated _-_----- 15-160z.can_} 10.9) 11.4) 11.4!/_.___- 11.4) 11.9) 11.9) 11.6) 11.6) 11.5 
pO SS a eee Pound _---- 51.8) 58.6) 56.8) 40.0) 46.6) 51.4) 49.7) 46.5) 51.7) 49.6 
Oleomargarine (all but- |_...- GA Jk] 28. 8} 28.9) 28. 5)...... 29.9} 31.3) 31.1) 30.8) 31.2) 31.0 
ter substitutes). 
| 

aoe, GR ae pelewst J Gor. 65.3 33.1; 345) 34.1) 22.9) 35.9! 37.5) 37.5) 35.8) 35.9 36.2 
pO BSR Er eee es Oe Be do._-.--} 21.8 20.9) 21.5) 16.4) 24.3) 24.9) 245) 23.3) 22.5) 225 
Vegetable lard substitute.|_.--- G0... 42.1) 226-26: BE...... 28.2; 27.0) 27.7) 27.4) 27.2) 27.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh ....... Dozen__....| 53.9) 55.5) 44.0) 25.0) 41.2) 47.1) 35.4) 46.8) 48.3) 37.7 
| ene See | eee 52. 5 445 36. 2).2....).....- 39.8) 32.0, 50.0) 40.4)... 
a ee ee Pound... 9.4 95 95) 52) 98 101 10.1) 100 100 101 
ES Ve ES a 6.5 63) 64 29 5. 6&7 & 6.44 61) 6.1 
Caopmwnenl.. <2. 2... dels Mest 2. J 4 4.7, 45 24 63 50 5. 5&1 49 48 
Rolled oats_.....-.-.----.|-.-.- do..-..- 9.0/ 8&5 8&5... 10.8, 10.3) 103) 94) 9.0 00 
, Corn flakes---....-.-...- 8-oz. pkg_.--| 10.8 10.4) 10,3).....- 11.9 12.0, 12 12.0} 120 12.0 
Wheat cereal. _.........-- ere. 24.1) 23.9 23.9).....- 24.6 28.3) 28.0 25.5) 25.4 25.4 
Macaroni--_-............- Pound-._... 19.3) 19. 3} 19. 3}...... 21.2} 21.3] 21.2) 21.4) 20.8) 205 
RoR RR RIETe Hee fe.22.-] 11.7) 1.6 121) 8&5 10.1) 11.4) 105 107] 11.8) 11.5 
eee. 6... -- Raia DOiid 4 9.9 9.1) 8. 8i...-- 10.3) 10.3) 10.2) 10.1) 9.0 9.0 
Ene SBE we ae 2.6, 64 oe 13} 22 57) 5&5 21 a 5.4 
EE eee eanes ae ge 2? Ged scud 61 66 6.5)...... 68 59 59 73 61 64 
| TE ESE AEs bs" G0. 2.4 46 61) 6.8 ......| 45 57) 64 55 59 6,4) 
Beans, baked ---.......-. _-| No.2can..-| 101) 101) 10.1)....-.. 14.7) 14. 14.6) 121) 11.7) 11,9) 
Corn, canned - -......-..-}..... Discdus 17.3} 15.6) 15.3)......| 16. 8 16.5) 16.1) 16.3) 15.9) 15,9) 
eas, camned.............}...-. B0.ccves 22,1) 20.3) 19.5)...... 16.6; 17.4) 16.8 19.2) 18.0 17,8) 
Tomatoes, canned__..__..|....- Ged is. 121) 102 10.6)...... 14.8 14.3) 14.3) 15.6) 145 13.8 
Sugar, granulated.......- Pound_..._. 7.1) 6 2 63; 57} 82 69 49 8&9 731 7.4 
Ml aiott.Jiate usu sheesh ee Boi oh 93.3) 89. 89. 56.0; 76. 78. 5| 78.2) 64.1) 64.8 64. 8) 
ae Re OT ORE Ga ies 52.1) 50.4) 49. 30.0) 57. 57.4, 57.4) 51. $62.1) 52.2) 
po CR ee ee eee TELL Geox és. 16.0; 17.0) 16.6)_..... 16. 17.3) 17.7; 20.1) 20. 20.4 
5 SE Te Spee ee 0,234.4 14.2) 14.1) 14 2)...._- 16. 15.3) 15.5 15.1) 14 15. 0 
) RS Pee Dozen. -.--- 33.3} 33.5! 32. 3).....- 13. 5| 411. 8) 411.8) 412.0) 49,9) 410.2 
Oramgieiiwesk Ki twit fini Mes S555 43.3} 49. 45. 6} ...... 42, 43. 43.3) 40. 41.2) 44 6) 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report, it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Richmond, Va. oa St. Lotis, Mo 
Article Unit Feb. 15— Feb. i5— 
Jan. | Feb. |Feb. | Jan. | Feb. , a Feb 
mae 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, — 1b, | 15, 
Pp O95 | gor a 
1013| 1025 1926 1926 | 1925 1928 | 1926 | 1913 | 1925 | 192% 1025 
Pr sg iG A 
cf | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.\ Cts. 
Sern Stk. si. 45 4. Pound - _..-- | 21.8) 33.8) 88.8) 39. 1) 38.9) 40. 1) 39.8) 22.8) 35.0) 36.9 46.2 
Round steak.....-..........-.|....- do._..-..| 19.6) 33,8) 34.4 34.7) 31.9) 34. 1) 34.1) 20.4) 32.6) 34.7 34.3 
Bs. c.cthonnetinsdcdee had ig a 6s ok | 18.9) 30.3! 31. 5) 31. 5) 29.9) 30. 6) $0. 0) 17.6, 29.1: 30.6 30.3 
Chuck roast................-- jak od do.......| 14.3) 21. 5| 22.7 22.7) 22.6) 24.7) 24.9) 14.2) 19.9) 21.1 20.5 
| Ee Re ee Se seh Be ae- <0) 11, 4) 15.0) 15.9 16. | 12. 4) 13.9) 13. 6, 10. 2 13. 2; 14.4 144 
TINGS GRE 66 oon inden gn onsne | didnot Oh... 18. 4! 29.9) 36.4 36.3) 33.1) 39.5] 39.2) 17. 1) 26.1) 32.3 322 
Bacon, sliced - .............--- | thal do__.....| 23.4) 35.3) 44.1 44.3) 37.2) 43. 5) 43.8) 23.0) 40.0 46.2 44, | 
OS™, SER a Sale ail do.......| 23.3) 39. 1) 44.6 44 9) 47.3) 52.1) 62.9) 26.7) 45.9) 49.6 50.4 
Lamb, leg of................-. ie do__..-.- 18.7) 44.2/ 45.5 46.4) 39. 4/ 39.5) 89.2) 17.8) 88.8) 37.5, 3s. ¢ 
ES eo oe ae © | an © a ee | 20. 0) 35. 2} 39.9, 39.9) 40. 6] 42.2) 43.9) 17. 4) 38.6) 35.6 36.6 
} ! | 
Salmon, canned, red..........|.....d0_.....-|.... | 32 8| 36.5) 37.0! 30. 3) 37.5 $7.91... 82.9) 39.0: 29.4 
A eae Quart. .....- | 10.0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13. 5) 12.5) 12.5) 8.0) 13.0) 13.0 13.9 
— evaporated.__.._...... | 6 page . — - = —p op: anal ae 10. 1) 10.6 10.5 
EE ee ae a+} SOU. ..... | 43. L » 4) 60. 0. 1 . 5| 54.9) 40.4) 50.0) 56.3 55.4 
—? butter sub- |____- eee 30. 9) 31.9) 31.7) 30.6) 32. 4) 32. 4)._-_- 27.7) 28.7) 28.7 
stitutes). 
| | | 
OER dik dbcbabindnindn chiawihebs oil ee | 22.3) 36. 5) 36.7) 36.8) 36.8) 38. 5) 37.8, 20.8) 35.1) 36.1 35.¢ 
RTO NRE TIN gir “aeaeet | 15.0 22.3) 22. 1) 21.9) 22.3) 21.3) 21.3) 13.2) 18.0, 17.9 17.9 
Vegetable lard substitute... leas oll do....-.. .....| 25.3) 26.2) 26.0) 24.9) 23.4) 24.1 _____| 26.0) 26.6 26.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........._ | Dozen....--- 26. 8| 50.8) 55.7) 40.7; 60. 7; 60.0) 47.8, 24.4) 49.1 47.7 37.2 
Eggs, storage.........-....--- mene “wrens 20.0)... 46.4) 35.0| 49.4) 44.1) 29.5, 20-0) 47.0) 36.4 27.0 
ae a ee ee Pound - ..... | 5.4) 9.6) 9.5) 95) 8. / 8.9) 8. 9 5.5) 9. 59.9 9.9 
Flour isin ©. scp dinaindintnedialenelh ae do_......| 3.3} 6&3] 63) 64) 65) Gi) &1) 30} 62 58 60 
ep RE SITET: wig a0......- | 20) 5&1) 5.0) 5.0) 63) 64) 64 21) 48 47 4) 
Rolled oats... -..-..........-- fobh eel... uid oh 95 9.2) 901 96) 9.5 95... 8.9) 88 8&8 
So See ee eee | Sos. pkg-....)....-. 11. 1] 11.2) 11.1) 10. ‘| 10. 5} 10.4......| 10. 2) 10.1 10. 
W heat cereal. ................ | 28-02. pkg...|..... 25. 6; 25.4) 25,5) 24.1) 25.7) 25.7)... 23.8) 24.7 24.4 
ES aE eS | Pound. ....-/..... 20. 8} 20. 6) 20.7; 22.6) 23.2) 23. 1)..__- 21. 6) 21.2 21.4 
Es ailindinccdindbincmqenntadnal bak _ 9, 8} 12.4) 12.7) 13.0) 11.2) 12.1) li. 5) 8. 6} 10.4) 10.7 10. 
ERG MBVY .. <. . cd cdacsous \ daaakl eee |. Pa 11. 4) 10.0} 9.9} 10.0) 9.7) 9 7). .__- 9.4) 8.4 8&2 
| a RS SE RT ae © i oe 17} 3.1; 7.0) 68 ml 6.6, 5.7| 1.5 26 5.7) 56 
ESE SR: 5 es |e 7.1} 69} 71) 6&2) 49 5A)... 6.0) 61 57 
oS AST a 95e* RE Chee E 6.1, 65 7.7) 24 3.9) SUL. 3.8) 5.4 5.7 
Beans, baked_-....._.-..-.--- No. 2ean..-/..... 10.9} 10.7} 10. 7} 11.2) 10.9) 10.9).____ 11.2) 10.9 10.8 
Comm, Gammed: co. i Dh ...cenetit dol 15. 8| 16.0) 15,4) 17.6) 16.5) 16. 9/_____ 16. 8) 16.2 16.1 
Peas, canned.......... pondithdasnall BO vib densi te 20. 4; 20. 7| 20.8) 19.9) 18.9) 18. 9)..__- 16. ° 16.9) 16.9 
Tomatoes, canned............|....- Cr LG ie: 12.7; 11.0} 10. 5) 15. 4) 14.3) 14. 3/..__- 13. 4) 12.2) 12.3 
Sugar, granulated..........._. Pound...... 5.3} 7.4 6.6) 66) 7.2) 62) &2 5.1) 7.5 67 6S 
Se De ERR 56. 0} 90. 8} 91. 8) 89. 8) 67.6) 67.4 67.4) 55.0) 72.3) 73.6 74.5 
Es ee POH 5 SE ¢ eae 27. 4| 50. 3) 49.9} 49.6) 50.0) 48.9) 48.9) 24.3 me 48.0 48 
Prunes........ brcnennssovabeidehadtbenecculiiecdek 19. 4) 18. 2) 18.3) 18.7) 18.3) 18. 2).___. 20.3) 18.9) 18.9 
Raisins......... ee we eae EES _ CRS ee 14,3} 14.4) 14,3) 14.2) 14.1) 14. 1)... 14.9) 14.8 145 
ES BE <si DBM... ho. oie 38. 6} 35.8) 36. 4) 4373) 38. 6) 38. 6)... __ 34. 2) 82.3) 33.0 
GE > cuhecatcncenshsaensnnaun a 38. 6| 45, 3) 42. 7) 49.4) 48.4) 50. 8)..__- 43. 1) 46.4, 46.3 
1 No. 24 can. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 






















































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, 1. | Washington, D. Cc, 
, Pe | 
Article Unit | Feb. 15— | F hes 

*~ | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | °°: 8] yan | pep 

a 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |-—— 15, | 15, 

| clad — —— 

Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cie 

Sirloin steak. ._......__- Pound _-___- 22.0; 31.7) 33.1] 33.3) 30.5) 33.6] 33.9) 25.9) 42.8) 45.6 45.4 
Round steak -__._.......|_..-- Ge. co | 20.0} 26.5) 28.6} 28.8) 30.1) 32.9) 33.4] 21.8] 36.6] 38.9) 2s ¢ 
_ ft ” Ree Sere: eet fs 18.4) 25.8) 25.9) 26.3) 21.7) 23.7) 23.5) 20.0) 33.1) 34.2) 34 ¢ 
9 SE Gee! es 2 15.0) 17.3) 18.6} 19.2) 19.1) 21.2) 21.0} 15.6) 22.1) 24.0) 24 9 
ie RE A Bee ee oe 11.4) 13.9) 14.5) 148] 11.8) 13.8) 13.8] 10.7) 12.5] 13 4 13.0 
<9) ROR, See Os. 23.4) 34.6) 38.3) 38.9) 26.4) 33.1) 33.2] 19.3! 32.5) 39.5) 29 5 
Bacon, sliced............ a. ee 30.0} 49.0) 55.6) 55.7) 39.6) 46.5) 46.3) 23.3) 39.1) 46.2) 46.7 
Ham, sliced_.........._- Pe: do-___._.| 29.2) 52.5) 57.5) 57.9) 47.8) 51.3] 51.8) 28.2) 54.3) 58.3) 58.9 
RMD, Ser O02. hel ee ct. 18.3) 36.6) 37.3) 37.1) 40.7) 39.1) 39.1) 21.0! 42.0) 43.4) 40.7 
ol ELE ee oe ae ee: Gec.ti.. 24.3) 32.3) 35.5) 35.2) 33.7) 35. 1 37. 0} 21. 3} 39. 4) 41.0) 43.9 
Salmon, canned, red___.|___._do__.___ -----| 32.2) 37.2) 38.1) 33.6) 40.5) 41.6/.._._| 28.5) 37.6) 38.4 
SR | Quart___...- 9.1) 12.0) 12.7) 12.7) 125) 125) 12.5) 9.0) 14.0) 15.0) 15.0 
Milk, evaporated_______ | 15-16 oz. can_|____- 10.3} 10.8) 10.7) 11.8) 11 9| 11. 9}_-_._| 11.7] 12.0, 12.0 
Se era | Pound. ._._- 42.6; 52.2) 54.7) 55.4) 48.3) 51.7) 52.0) 44.0) 54.1] 59.2) 58 | 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____- | nile. le naa: 30.2} 32.1) 31.9} 31.8] 328] 31.9] ____ 29. 6} 31.3 31.2 

ter substitutes) . | ea 
Re Se AR ES 21.6) 34.2) 37.0} 36.6) 36.8) 37.3) 36.8] 23.5 40.3) 39.0 38.9 
( _ (aSetelpa ae. Tami geet We ae MES ee: eei...i 17.9} 23.9) 24.2) 24.3) 22.7] 21. 9} 21.9) 14.4) 21.8) 20.5) 21.1 
Vegetable lard substitute !_____ eae Bee 28. 6} 28.6) 28.5) 28.6) 28.3) 28 5)._.__| 24.7] 24.7) 24.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh_____- | Dozen. --..-.| 30.0) 41.3) 41.1) 36.3) 483) 52.1) 36.8] 36.3) 61.4/ 59.1 47.1 
Eggs, storage........___-. isd ee OR Gs tt. Se Oey 2A 7 @:5... Si: i. | 44.6) 45.0 
Eke bell Silas Hck | Pound_____- 5.41 10.31 9.7} 97) 109! 101! 101] 5.5) 88] 82) 82 
0 ae A oe: Bewes~q 3.0 63) 55) 54 63) 64 64) 3.7) 66 67 67 
ERR, - Re _. 3.1, 5.8 5.3) 5.0) 5.9 50 50) 25) 54 5.3) 5.3 
pL RE a a REE SS. oe 91) 9<.1) 92) 103) 10.2) 101)..__. 9.3} 9.3) 9.3 
aay 8-0z. pkg_.__/-...- 12.1) 120) 121) 11.5) 11 6, 11. 9)..__. 10. 5} 10. 6) 10.7 
Wheat cereal_.....______ 28-02. pkg. __|__._- 26.0} 26.8} 27.0) 26.5] 27.2) 27.0)..... 23.8) 24.6) 24.7 
Deeeeme. ... ...4.<..55. aad See 17.8; 18.4) 18.3) 21.0) 19.2) 19.2)._._. 22, 1; 23.7) 23.8 
- a ae |-----do Boek is 7.7) 12.2; 12.8) 12 8 10.9} 11.2) 11.2) 9.6) 11.3) 12.2) 13.0 
(gy ee eee, Se O62 ti 3 tt Ieee me: 8G Ba 6 SE..... 9.8) 9.1) 9.1 
weebeess .. 58. ook ik i ted G02 <4..% 0.9 30 44 #42 #24 61 61) LS) 25) 66 6.3 
| tht al CREAR IS ie Als a 6.8) 4.6 ae, ae 9) SS Sa 6.0; 6.6) 6.1 
| Sn, ee abit tl 7.1) 3.3) 48! 5.0] 61) 681___- 5.9} 7.3 9.6 
Beans, baked__._..__._- No. 2can__-_|_.._-_| 145) 14.2 14. 2 11.8} 11.9) 11. 8)_.__. 11. 2} 11.1) 10.9 
iets te BRE. ei, hale: 19.7; 19.3) 19.0) 17.5) 16.3) 15.7'____. 17. 4) 15.6) 15.4 
Peas, canned............ |n---- CER 21.4) 20.6) 20.5) 18.9) 17. 5) ae 16. 9} 16.9, 16.8 
Tomatoes, canned __..__|__.._.do_____-_ -----| 118.1) 18.2) 118.0) 15.6 13. 7) a | 12, 5} 11.3) 10.8 
Sugar, granulated______- | Pound__.._- 61-83) 7.0 7.0 S86 7.2 7.4 6&2) 7.3 65) 65 
EN RY I, coe do___...| 50.0} 80.5) 78.0) 77.5) 74.5! 78.7! 78.2) 57.8 82.4) 87.7 88.0 
yi Dh eee Ee Ges. ii03 28.0} 53. 52.0, 52.3) 54.4) 53.2!) 53.9 28. 8) 48. 7 48.7) 48.8 
SR my’ OT IRE, Sea 14.8; 15.2) 15.3) 16.0) 17.0) 17. 1/..... 19.1) 17.4) 18.4 
tl a ll Ses: ita do.....-j.....| 147] 14.1) 14.4 1681 182] 15.1)..... 13. 9) 14.2) 14.1 
Den on | Dozen__....|..._.| #12. 7| 213.3! 213. 4/212. 1/2 10.6}? 10.3)_____ | 38. 6! 34.7 35.9 
RCSA PR ER Fe i ewe wo---| 48.6) 45.0 44.7) 443) 49.5) 49.5)... | 44.3 49.3, 48.2 
1 No. 24% can, 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in February, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in February, 1925, and in January, 1926. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 





3 For list of articles see note 6, p. 34. ‘ : 

‘ The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city were 
given in the November, 1918 issue, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used for each 
month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921 issue, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FEBRUARY, 
1926, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1926, FEBRUARY, 1925, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 












































Percentage increase,| Percent- | Percentage increase, - 
February, 1926,| age | February, 1926, | * “neo 
compared with— | decrease, | compared with— | decrease, 
Febru- | : Febru- 
City ary, 1926, | City ary, 1926, 
compared | compared 
1913 Febru- with | 1913 Febru- with 
ary, 1925 | January, % : ary, 1925 | January, 
1926 1926 
ee oe DS cakciomabidadionsll 
Atlanta. .---------- 64. 6 9.4 2.5 || Minneapolis -_-_._._- 61.0 9.1 2.0 
Baltimore. --------- 68. 5 6.7 1.0 || Mobile___._....___- RS eat 5.0 0.8 
Birmingham -- ----- 68. 9 5.0 | 1.6 |} Newark. _.-.....-.- 53. 4 5.2 2.5 
Reston. ....0canensem 63. 6 7.1 1.7 || New Haven___----- 63.7 | 8.5 oy 
Bridgeport Cp cbebd bab lddaabeoses 7.9 | 2.0 || New Orleans-_----_- 57.4 3.3 2. 6 
gas. cictkaeen 68. 2 8.8 | 1.7 || New York-_._.- 65. 5 | 6.7 0.7 
Baths s..<acjopuduseaioexseess~s 2. 4 | ei... Sa Seo 7.5 1.7 
Charleston, 8S. C..- 66. 8 7.7 1.3 |) Omabs...........- 60. 6 | 9.4 2.3 
Chitegia. -..5 0+ 5803 71.6 8.1 #1 _ SR ERERRSEE Peres 7.3 1.7 
Cincinnati -...----- 62. 5 9.4 | 1.3 |; Philadelphia_---_-_- 64. 5 | 7.5 1.9 
Cleveland._...------ 61.7 9.4 | 1.1 |) Pittsburgh. ....._- 64.0 | 7.3 2.1 
ee: ae ae 9. 6 | 1.3.1) Portland, Me. .....|........_- 5.0 0.8 
Des... .cd.sees- 54. 8 1.4 3.4 || Portland, Oreg_--_- 40.8 | 3.8 0.9 
Denver... <csvssb< 43.9 6.1 2.2 || Providence. -----.-- 65. 6 | 8.3 0.6 
Dtanis.. . .. -40udon- 71.2 10. 3 2.7 || Richmond. .-------- 71.2 6.9 2.4 
Fall River. --.------ 61.2 8.3 As FE nimdsendcinaovide axe 1.4 1.7 
pe OER AE SS 3.0 Sth & 0 ee 64.9 | 7.8 1.6 
Indianapolis - - - ---- 57.0 10.3 OO) ee See 9.0 1.5 
Jacksonville__--.---- 62. 6 11.4 2.7 || Salt Lake City____- 35. 7 11.8 0.3 
Kansas City ---.--- 59.9 7.0 1.6 || San Francisco. ...-- 53.3 3.1 1.8 
Little Rock -.-..--- 51.9 5.4 Bl SS. ee 9.7 1.4 
Los Angeles .------ 46. 4 1.6 0.9 || Scranton_.......--- 67.4 6.4 1.0 
Louisville. ........- 57.4 7.1 -e es | ero 48.0 1.8 0.7 
Manchester -_...--- 59. 2 6.3 1.1 || Springfield, Ill. ._..|.-...--.-- 7.0 1.6 
Memphis--.-.-.-.--- 52.9 5.8 2.0 || Washington, D. C- 69. 6 | 7.1 1,6 
Milwaukee - -- - - --- 61.0 6.7 1.7 























| 


1 Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of February 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 45 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, 
Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield (Ill.), and Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in February, 1926: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR FEBRUARY, 1926 






































Geographical division 
— United 
States North South North South Western 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 

Percentage of reports received_.........-.- 99 99 99 99 99 99 
Number of cities in each section from 

which every report was received__..____- 45 12 7 13 7 6 
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Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal in the United States 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of bituminoys 
= coal on January 15 and July 15, 1913, February 15, 1925, and A 
January 15 and February 15, 1926, by cities, and for th 
United States. These prices are the averages of the several kinds JB Uni 

















sold for household use. num 
Because of insufficient data due to the coal strike, anthracite prices J 155. 
are not published in this report. Con 
was 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS iy FE. 
-SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1913, 1925, AND 1926, BY CITLES AND FOR THE UNITED : 
STATES. Jani 
oS Re ils 
1913 1925 | 1926 nish 
| 
City a oa — redu 
Jan. 15 July 15 Feb. 15 van. 15 Feb. 15 per | 
——_—— | —_ § 6 
Cehted BORG. - .... i niicnecnmennmanensif $5. 48 $5. 39 39. 36 $9.74 $9.2 mat 
te Cie 6. 0h -aen honest 5. 88 4. 83 7.35 8. 47 sg Pein 5 
. 0 US ERS ee ae" eS ae Fee 7. 50 8. 00 7. chal 
Birmingham, Ala__.-_- 2S RR a a 4. 22 4. 01 7.77 7.62 7,79 
a eee eee eee se. SE ES: eee 11.13 11. 04 11. 07 
CF a. Saeene aeee 1.6.75 16.75 11.00 11. 00 11. 00 I 
LE eR Oey Eee es ee 4. 97 4. 65 8.50 9. 48 9, 34 
eR oy See ae ee 8. 50 3. 38 7.21 7.77 9.72 
OS” SE ee es } 4.14 4.14 8. 38 9. 47 9. 6 —=— 
Columbus, Ohio___.--.- ible. Sa’ es Se eee es 6. 61 7. 69 7.67 
Rk a ET Ae Sy RS Se 8. 25 7. 21 14. 22 13. 83 13.83 
Deer, Cie... ........4i..- Udiitnndebodinn §. 25 4. 88 9. 46 10. 68 10. 68 
I SEES . moll 6. 20 5. 20 8. 96 10. 59 10. 53 
eee ee a eee ae eee 2 eo 12. 63 12. 75 12. 50 
SO Pe ee Vieeun 3. 81 3. 70 7. 20 7. 53 7.45 ier: 
Jacksonville, Fla cesccececoceescosecoosce= 7 50 7. 00 12. 00 14. 00 ll. at) Farm 
Foods 
a eee 4. 39 3. 94 8. 18 7. 98 7.8 Cloth 
ON OS ES eae a eee oo | 6..00 5.33 11.00 11. 27 11. Fuels 
op it A Spd, 2 el BE Be ee 13. 52 12. 50 16. 31 15. 94 15.4 Meta 
Louisville, Ky_.....--.-- Senet hh) 5 eed 4. 20 4.00 7. 38 7.43 7.41 Build 
Memphis, Tenn.-.-.--.-- segocqeineamess> ars 24.34 34.22 8. 03 7. 84 7.84 Cher 
Hous 
i Or 6..25 5.71 9.80 11.42 11.42 Mises 
Mimneapolis, Minn_---- bagsder disses tence 5. 89 5.79 10. 92 11.35 11.17 
es Ne as0 deh sk Se a a 5 - hh 0 eo tide 9. 87 9. 62 9. 8! All eo 
PT CRs ctetcnshada Gace nb idceBons ae 26. 06 2 6, 06 11.19 11.14 11. 1i 
DO, Wk Sod tL OL DEES a OL 9.27 10. 52 10. 52 ——t 
Nt AIRE Aine TOG ntti rete 6. 63 6. 13 10. 07 10. 33 10. 31 ( 
Pe bd. 6 hia kien bdbedd - 234635 dade bee 6. 64 7.11 7.07 
ag iets me te ie 33.16 33. 18 6. 83 6.13 6.13 by 
ot * ESR RRs SEE AS 9. 79 9. 66 13. 62 13. 24 3.12 hic} 
D 
EE eee ee aod 5. 50 4.94 8.75 11.39 11. 34 ber 
St. Lewis, Mo-._.-.......-----..-..-- 7 3. 36 3. 04 6.68 6.62 6.62 ; 
et aR le ene RR 6.07 6. 04 11. 58 11. 66 11.47 last 
Salt Leics City, Utah............--.-...... 5. 64 5. 46 8. 36 8. 43 8.42 low 
Gal Teen CO so ee 12. 00 12. 00 17. 33 17. 6 17. % tha 
4 Lee epee Pena ee ee eee Manes ey. >) o TF ee Ae Ss 411.50 412.75 412.75 | 
Ce TE sk catenin stuet<pte npnipiin 7.63 0 10. 15 9. 96 9. 92 mat 
Gerinemdies Me i... 45022. eA tl es 4. 35 4. 38 4, 38 
Washington, D. C.: . 
ys. tp, a Sas See al 111.50 1 13. 83 115.88 
Prepared sizes, high volatile __.._......|.-....---..-]--.-----...- 18,88 19,88 19. 38 
ne ee ee eee “ SS 17.44 18.19 18. 06 




















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,806 pounds). 

3 Per 25-bushel lot mend pn _ 

4 All coal sold in Sava is weighed by the city. A charge of 1@cents per ton or half-ton is made. This 
charge has been included in the above prices. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in February, 1926 


SLIGHT decline in the general level of wholesale prices from 
January to February is shown by information gathered in 
leading markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 

United States Department of Labor.- The bureau’s weighted index 
number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, registered 
155.0 for February, compared with 156.0 for the preceding month. 
Compared with February, 1925, with an index number of 160.6, there 
was a decrease of 3/4 per cent. 

Farm products and foods declined appreciably below the level of 
January. Slightly lower prices were reported also for clothing mate- 
rials, metals, building materials, chemicals and drugs, and house-fur- 
nishing goods. In the group of miscellaneous commodities, due to 
reduced prices of cattle feed and rubber, there was a decrease of 134 
percent. Fuels, on the other hand, aig higher than in January. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for January and February was collected, increases were shown 
in 53 instances and decreases in 160 instances. In 191 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913= 100.0] 














| 
1926 
Commodity group Trey. ae “eae ae 
January February 

Fares (OGUee .. ...4,.-)--.-- 2. See ee SS anaeey pape Ye 161. 5 151. 8 149.9 
0 RS CA re ee ee eee ee ae 156. 9 156. 2 153. 2 
Ce iii on oneiare tun odnsnas pivaaede ee ee 191.0 185. 5 183. 9 
ch condi so nrbde bade nacen~aabah+< 177. 5 176. 5 179. 4 
Metals and metal products -__-.-............--..---..-- 135. 6 128. 9 128. 4 
Building materials_...........-- den nde Seer. OUP 182.8 177.9 177. 1 
0 ESSE Ey ae Seen ae a 134. 5 133. 2 132.3 
EE ES See eee 172. 5 164. 9 163. 9 
rb acesncakbhpacccsuiiggupssccses akties 124. 5 135. 3 132. 9 
ies on icannkitn~<nacabishuwénwes cassis 160. 6 156. 0 155. 0 





Comparing prices in February with those of a year ago as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that fuels were 1 per cent 
higher and miscellaneous commodities, due mainly to the rise in rub- 
ber, were 634 per cent higher than in the corresponding month of 
last year. On the other hand, house-furnishing goods were 5 per cent 
lower, metals 514 per cent lower, and farm products 7 4 per cent lower 
than in February, 1925, with smaller decreases for foods, clothing 
materials, building materials, and chemicals and drugs. 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and ip 
Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
ap countries have been brought together with those of this bureay 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 
to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
is used in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa. 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results should not, there- 
fore, be considered as closely comparable with one another. In 
certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely comparable 
from month to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes 
in the list of commodities and the localities included at successive 
dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 










































































COUNTRIES 
, . France 
United | Austria : Czecho- | Den- : , France 
country---| states | ©8848 |(Vviennay) Beleium | siovakia | mark | Finland ee (Paris) 
Number of} 5} 60 1 59 22 100 21 320 1 
ocalities_. 
Commodi- : 56 23 13 13 
roe Bos 43 foods | 29 foods | 16 foods (foods, etc.) (17 foods) Foods 36 foods (11 foods) (il foods) 
elu -- 
mae 
: Ministry Govern- 
‘o9mput-| Bureau | Depart-| Parity 4 ‘ ment Central os 
tos Nen-|of Labor | ment } Com- yak Pwo hae Statisti- |Bureau of me pwd ey 
cy....---|Statisties of Labor! mission} “SY phe |* cal De- Statistics 
partmeni 
ae 
i i | | 
— July, | July, | July, April, July, July, |January-| August,| July, 
Base=100-.| “i914 | 1914 | 1914=1 1914 1914 1914 pane, 1914} 1914 1914 
j | 
j ; 
ae | 
Year and 
month 
1922 
Pe 139 149 | 748 387 1467 197 =e 319 
S Feb.....-- 139 143 | 871 380 BI 1. cases 1145 323 307 
Me tw 136 142 | 904 371 436 to) au... 1) eee 2 294 
Tt ee 136 138 1043 367 $416 |... oux.... \ pO: 304 
Say. ka 136 138} 1374 365 4444 |.) -..-] 1132 315 317 
June....-.-- 138 137; 2421 366 1476 |.) seu... To) ees 307 
July... 139 138| 3282 366 1430 184} 1144 | ---- 297 
ie. ..-cas 136 141 | 7224 366 00 |i sexs... .! 1165 312 239 
Gest... La 137 139} 13531 37 ieee 1° Ee 294 
On... han 140 138 | 11822 376 $0645 ays - -.- ose). .g 2 298 
Nov....... 142 139, 11145 384 006 bitines.... | 1140 314 297 
+ SE ee 144 140} 10519 384 O60 fo) ice... $998 32..-..4. 305 
1923 
ie. ....i.- 141 142 10717 383 941 180 Le P 309 
Feb.....ies 139 142! 10784 397 og Bh Beclecttte. 1103 331 316 
Mar.....<. 139 145 | 11637 408 098 fj ..:.... 008 9.2 ...... 324 
Apr..... 140 143 12935 409 pe here $067 3. --.- + 320 
May.....-. 140 140 13910 413  . erereee 1016 337 325 
June.....-. 141 138 14132 419 | Sie ~~") ees 331 
July.....-. 144 137 12911 429 921 188 |g ere 324 
Ae. ...ice 143 142 12335 439 Serre 1087 349 328 
Sept....... 146 141 12509 453 __ 9a etre ieee 1asa....4. 339 
he 147 144 12636 458 __ 9 Bere NO too ....2. 349 
Nov....... 148 144 12647 463 YY ater Re: 1133 373 355 
Dee.....-. 147 145 | 12860 470 O50 |... .-.s.... 99 1-13... 365 
1924 
Jen....ckee 146 145 13527 480 917 194 10007... ....-4, 376 
Pob....cken 144 145 13821 495 ge ee 1070 400 384 
Mar......2 141 143 13930 510 O08 bc se... $007 ficas...... 392 
ADP... ies 138 137 13838 498 ghee 9606 Tic, ....4 330 
May.....-. 138 133 14169 485 Ses 1.2.144...- 1037 393 378 
June....... 139 133 14457 492 _ eee 9000 fees... 370 
July...is. 140 134 | 14362 493 909 200 9008 1 .c.3...... 360 
Aug_...... 141 137 15652 498 Bey 1.1 2s6...- 1125 400 366 
PBR a 144 139 15623 503 _ {eee 4908 1.54 ....4. 374 
RR ae 145 139 | 15845 513 088 |.3...5.... 3108 | 42s.--52 383 
Nov..:.... 147 141 16198 520 O58 |i. cau-.-- 1160 426 396 
Dec....... 148 143} 16748 521 O58 [.d.440..-. 3900 Vosas i... 4. 404 
1925 
| om. 151 145 16446 521 1 899 215 Yee eeree 408 
Feb. chic 148 147 16618 517 4 ae 1120 440 410 
Mar....... 148 145} 16225 511 0006 1 _cxu...- TY’ oe 415 
Apr....... 148 142 15830 506 5 | see LIST 106.....3 409 
May....... 148 ’ | SRR 502 1894 }_....... 1097 434 418 
June___.... 152 9 She: 505 1914 |... _- TF RR 422 
IGIY-...5<5 156 ” : ae 509 1916 210 3068 1.600...) 421 
Aug-...... 157 [.  < ES 517 1 894 |......-... 1222 451 423 
Sept_...... 156 io 5 oe 525 1 884 |... 2... | ee 431 
dt. ....35 158 * 9 eee ee 533 < | Bere $9068 f.ose-...2, 433 
Nov_...._. 164 ER 534 BeOS 1.<.44k--- 1164 471 444 
Bee... 5 162 | Sa 534 1966 |........-- 1498 L.zsd.-...i 463 





’ Revised index (29 foods) since January, 1925. . 


88369 °—26+——_5 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES—Continued ; 





: United 
Country...| Italy | "ether ) Norway] sweden | S¥tz| “ings | South 
om 


Number of P 
localities. _ 6 33 600 9 











Commod- 29 (27 40 
ities in-| 21 foods foods) 18 foods | 17 foods | 46 foods | 59 foo, 


cluded. 


ri Central | Central De fsa areas | Consus 
Computing| ;; Bureau | Bureau e Labor | Oven: | and 
re tional | of sta- | of Sta sus and} Office | SUS and | Statis. 
agency---) Eeono- tistics | tistics Statis- Statis- | 
my : tics ties Offices 











January- July, July, 


Base=100_- June 
1914. 1914 1914 














Year and 
month 


1922 
/  jeaRes 
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Changes in Cost of the Canadian Family Budget, 1921 to 1925! 


months from 1921 to 1925, of the family budget in terms of 
average retail prices of certain classes of commodities in 60 
Canadian cities. 


T= figures given below show the cost per week, in specified 


COST PER WEEK OF FAMILY BUDGET -~ CANADA IN JANUARY AND JULY, 1921 TO 
1925 














Year and month All foods a. pom Fy Rent | Total 
| 

UP OG - 350552 ees gti de $14. 48 $0. 049 $4. 17 $6. 60 | $25. 3 
a ae eS ee ee ee 10. 96 | . 044 3.70 §, 33 21. 53 
ac ciecancteceteetnalecerneces 11. 03 | 042 3. 83 6. 92 | 21. 52 
a oe a 10. 27 . 940 3. 41 6. 95 | 20. 67 
a aaansihnadaes nein 10, 52 . 040 3. 61 6. 96 | 21. 13 
Oe 10. 17 . 040 3. 48 6.97 | 20. 65 
OE i nticttnnnthoncviies cave cb besos 10. 78 . 041 3. 49 §. 92 | 21. 23 
ae 9. 91 . 041 3. 37 6, 98 | 20. 30 
1925-—Jantery ii. Lda ge TTS TER 10. 77 . 041 3. 37 6. 91 21. 09 
EE ERT TE Ginetta 10. 93 . 041 3.3 6. 88 21.19 
IES ELON REI OR 10. 74 041 3. 34 6. 88 | 21. 00 
EE EE a a a 10. 55 041 3. 33 6. 90 | 20. 82 

ee Chall sine atrnalting ctarrintel weet eer, 10. 48 042 3. 30 6. 9O | 20. 7: 
| RENE TES eye eees ea ee © eee RITE 10. 44 041 3. 28 6. 90 20. 67 
EE 8 A Ss ee ae ae eee 10. 49 041 3. 28 6. 89 20. 70 
"Be DP a ee a 10. 84 042 3. 29 6. 88 21.05 
ela EF oh aE Acs F 6 sel 10. 81 042 3. 30 6. 88 21. 02 
ea 220 OS Se 10. 89 042 3. 31 6. 87 21. 11 
OS EIEN SG HALT, OEE OTF TT 11. 23 - 041 3. 37 6. 87 21. 51 
IS sis ccs deuitntr macsitnagie tidied 11. 56 . 042 3. 40 6. 87 21. 87 




















1 This budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of items included, not to show the minimum 
cost for an average family. 


Retail Pnces in Madrid, December, 1925 


REPORT from the American consul at Madrid, dated January 
15, 1926, gives the following table of retail prices of the 
principal articles of food in Madrid, on December 27, 1925: 


RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES IN MADRID, DECEMBER, 1925 


[Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies; kilogram =2.2 pounds; liter=1.06 quart] 



































Retail price, | | Retail price, 
Article Unit December, Article | Unit December, 
1925 H 925 
Pesetas Pesetas 

oe te Kilogram._.. 4. 00- 5. 50 |} Chick peas..-.....-.- Kilogram ___- 1. 00- 2. 50 
|, TON SSERRETES TER) pay. “Sapsrae 2. 75~ 6. 00 |} Flour, wheat. -_....._}.__.- Sarena 80 1.50 
. (OOO ee ‘i 2. 25-10. 00 || Eggs_.........-....-.- Dozen......- 2 40- 3. 60 
a Me ee ta 6. 00-12. 00 || String beans________-- Kilogram.__- 1. 20- 2.00 
_ at a RS ete aieGe er 6. 00-20: GO |} Milk. ..........-_---- ae . 80 
aa ee 4.00- 4. 50 || Butter_...._...______- Kilogram. .-- 3. 50-10. 00 
Unve@is.s.c........| Later.......- SR eee ee | Nae . 65 
2 ne SRE re ae ee 1.00- 3.00 || Potatoes_...._..-...-.j-----  ———- -22- .30 
nae ite apf ie dell Kilogram.... .90- 1. 60 |] Cheese... .........---}.-.-- OeA.-... 7. 00-12. 00 
Be RBS pel Dec Ba 1. 60- 2. 60 || Salt... 22.0.2... errr .15- .20 
RE PERE ee “eae 2.25- 2.30 || Wines, white..._-...- Liter. _.-- we -45- .65 








‘Canada. Department of Labor. Ottawa, 1926, pp. 14, 15. Issued as a supplement to the Labor 
Gazette of January 1926. 
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Wages and Labor Conditions in Alaska, 1924-25 


HE report of the Governor of Alaska for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, includes sections on wages and labor conditions 
from which the following information is taken: 


Labor Conditions 
‘THE principal industries of Alaska are fishing and mining. 


Of the labor employed in the industries of Alaska, aside from that engaged hy 
the three railroads that are operating in the Territory, the fishing and mining 
industries together absorb 96 per cent, computed on the basis of 300 working- 
days per man per year. The fishery industry employs 70 per cent and t!e 
mining industry 26 per cent of the total. The Federal road-building organi :- 
tions and the lumber and logging industry of southeastern Alaska represent t!ic 
only other large employers of labor in the Territory. 


The fishing industry is carried on almost entirely in the coasia! 
districts of the first and third judicial divisions. The work season 
lasts from four to eight months, being dependent upon the nature 
and situation of the fiaticny 

In the first judicial division, which includes all of the southeastern 
part of the Territory, from 35 to 50 per cent of the labor supply is 
secured from the residents of the Territory, 10 per cent of those <o 
secured being native Indians. Further labor needs are met by im- 
portation from the States for the fishing season only. About 45 per 
cent of these imported workers are employed under the so-called 
“oriental contract system.” 


In the third judicial division, where the largest percentage of the fishery labor 
is employed, only from 15 to 20 per cent of the total labor supply is secured 
locally, owing to the remoteness of many of the large canneries and the sparsity 
of the resident population. The balance is imported from the States. Of the 
pae secured locally in the third division from 50 to 80 per cent are native 

ndians. 

From 35 to 45 per cent of the labor imported into the third division during the 
fishery season is contract labor. 


Wages 


[N 1924 wages per day for general fish-canning labor resident in the 
Territory were as follows: 


Judicial division: Males Females 
EE ee Sees. ee $3.50-$5.00 $2.00—$3.50 
pil Sls BER. og Rae 2.00— 5.00 1.50-— 2.50 


All other labor in the fishing industry was remunerated on 4 
monthly or seasonal basis on the average scale indicated below, 
with board in addition in most cases: 


60 [808] 
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WAGES AND LABOR CONDITIONS IN ALASKA 


AVERAGE WAGES PER MONTH IN THE FISHERY INDUSTRY 












































First judi- | rnira judi- First judi- | Third judi- 
cial division|cial division ial division|cial division 
Occupation Ieee a Occupation 

1923 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 1923 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 
PordtinGlinnnadtiessora~-- « $215 | $225 | $215 | $230 || Pile-driver crews......-..| $85 | $90] $80 $90 
Outside foremen--.------. 195 | 200} 185; 180 |) Blacksmiths__......____- 100 | 130} 100 100 
Boat captains.......--.-.-- 140 | 145| 145] 150 ]| Firemen-.-_----.---..----- 100 | 100 95 100 
Boat crews, deck hands, Trapmen___......-..---.-| 90 90 80 80 
ohic| asus Sueded 90} 100} 80| 80 |] Cooks_.....---..--..2._.. 110} 115} 120} 120 
Boat engineers -_-..-------- 130 | 130] 130} 130 |) Flunkeys-_-_-_..........._- 70 80 70 70 
Machinists__-...--------- } 155 185 175 185 |} Iron chink men_--____-__- 100 115 105 110 
Machinists’ helpers. ._-- - | 105| 105| 90] 105 || Retort men._.-....._....| 110} 115] 100] 110 
Carpenters...-....-..---- | 125} 125 | 125} 135 || Storekeepers____.______-. 110} 110 95 110 
Carpenters’ helpers. ----. |} 95 90 80 90 | Miscellaneous laborers_._| 80 85 80 80 

















Mining Industry 


Labor conditions in the mining industry in Alaska differ greatly 
according to the location of the mines and the character of the 
work. It is, therefore, not easy to make a general report on wages. 

General labor in placer mining received board and from 50 to 80 
cents per hour, 8 to 10 hours constituting a shift. The cost of board 
per man per day was from $1.50 in the Cook Inlet region to $4 in 
remote parts of the Territory such as Koyukuk and Shushana. 

The coal miners’ wage scales were quite uniform. 

Underground coal miners and timbermen receive $8.60 per day; underground 
laborers, trammers, and rope-riders $7.80 per day; and outside labor $5.50 per 
day. Fire bosses are paid $250 per month and foremen from $250 to $300 per 
month. Deductions from the above wages are made for board at rates of from 
$1.50 to $2 per day. 

With the exception of small drift-mining operations, prospecting, 
and development work, Alaskan placer mining is restricted to five 
orsix months “from May or June to the freeze-up in September or 
October.” 

Lode mining is carried on mainly in the coastal districts of the 
first and third judicial divisions and absorbs about 1,500 men through- 
out the year. 

The following table shows the wage scales for the more important 
lode mines in the coastal districts in 1924: 





W ages oo 8-hour Wages | aa 
S. snl 

Machine drillmen___--- -- $4. 60-$5. 50 | Blacksmiths_........... $5. 75-$7. 00 
Machine helpers_-----_-- 4. 09—- 5. 00 | Carpenters’ helpers_ -_ __-_ 4. 0O— 5. 00 
DRUG tiie 4 oncom < 4.10- 5. 00 | Blacksmiths’ helpers__.._ 4. 00— 5. 50 
Timbermen--___--.--.-- 5. 00- 6. 00 | Hoisting engineers - - ---- 4. 00— 5. 75 
Tage LC 4. 50— 5. 25 | Cagers._.._.....---_-- 4. 35— 5. 25 
PRON reins 254 dae 3 5. 0O— 5. 50 | Laborers__._.______--_- 3. 50- 5. 00 
Carpenters__..........- 5. 50— 7. 00 


From these wages deductions are made of $1 to $1.50 per day for 
board and of $1.50 to $2.40 per month for hospital and medical 


expenses. 


_ Letting contracts for a considerable part of the underground work 
is a prevalent practice both at the larger lode mines and at the coal 


mines, 
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California Order Regulating Hours and Working Conditions of Women 
in the Motion-Picture Industry 


HE Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Californig 
T evidently finds it possible to continue at least a portion of its 
functions as a minimum wage board despite the adverse 
decisions by the courts as regards the laws of other States. Carrying 
the date of January 8, 1926, an order was issued to be effective March 
16. Though not actually naming a wage rate, the order applies to 
all women and minors in the motion-picture industry, prescribing 
working conditions, the standard working-day (8 hours exclusive of 
meals), and proportionate rates for overtime. The employment of 
“extras” is regulated, and payment of at least one day’s wage is 
required for such workers if they are called upon to try on and fit 
costumes whether or not employed; they are to be paid on the com- 
pletion of each day’s work. 

Work beyond the standard day is to be paid for as follows: Work 
after 8 hours and up to 10 hours at a rate not less than one-fourth 
of the daily wage paid; after 10 and up to 12 hours, not less than half 
the wage; after 12 and up to 14 hours, not less than three-fourths of 
the wage; and after 14 hours not less than double the daily rate. 


Earnings of New York Factory Employees, 1914 to 1925 


HE following statistics on earnings in the factories of New York 

State are taken from The Industrial Bulletin of January, 1926 

(pp. 104 and 107), issued by the New York State Industrial 
Commissioner: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FAC- 
TORIES, 1914 TO 1925! 


[includes all employees, both office and shop] 








Index for 
Average year (June, 


January for year 1914= 100) 








$12. 48 


wR 
en 
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293 




















' The average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing total weekly pay roll by the total number of 
employees on the pay roll for the given week. Reports cover the week including the 15th of the month. 


The above table shows that not only were the average weekly 


earnings for the year 1925 higher than for any year since 1914, but 
that both in January and December, 1925, such earaings were 
larger than those in either of these months in any of the preceding 
10 years. In June, 1920, however, the average weekly earnings were 
$28.77, or 83 cents above the average in June, 1925. 
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Hours of Work in Buenos Aires ! 


rHE statistical division of the Argentine Department of Labor 
T conducted a special investigation to ascertain the average length 
of the working-day in the Federal capital during the year 1925. 
The outcome of this investigation showed that 8 hours constituted 
the average working-day for the 154,193 individuals investigated, 
of whom 115,362 were manual workers and 38,831 were salaried 
employees. The table below shows the average daily hours of labor 
in 1925 of 115,362 manual workers in Buenos Aires, by industry 
group: 
AVERAGE DAILY HOURS OF WORK OF 115,362 MANUAL WORKERS IN BUENOS 
AIRES, IN 1925, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 




















liours of labor | Hours of labor 
Industry group eames tepmen Industry group 
| Men | Women| Men | Women 
a r Ba 8.4 | Electrotechnical..........-.......| 8 7. 59 
I ea a | - £3 7.48 || Light and motor power--...-..-.-- ee ae eres 
ci RE eae oe pee i §8 8 || Building and construction_-______- | OS. HALAL. 
Chemicals and medicine_._...__.- | §.3 & 6 | Glass, gypsum, and pottery____--- 7. 54 7. 59 
, ok Shain natalie aera aaeiaeeiet 8.3 8.6 Paper and pasteboard--.-......._- 8 8 
Cah eiccintunnceckiankows 8. 1 8 | Ec a dnnndeaddenwodabeditt | 8 8 
ERS aaa eeneae aa 7.5 s | SS RE Rae ee fe F' 8 
ty aaa eee ieee a te ry eetnens Spin Tage eae | g 8 
} i i 





New Wage Law in Argentina ” 


HE following are the principal provisions of the new wage law 
(No. 11278) which became effective in Argentina on Decem- 
ber 15, 1925: 

All wages, whether of manual or nonmanual workers, must be paid 
in the national currency (paper). Pay periods must not exceed two 
weeks for work done by the day, nor one month for services rendered 
for a fixed wage. All wages must be paid on workdays, during work- 
ing hours, and on the premises on which the work is executed. It is 
strictly forbidden to pay workers in places where merchandise or 
alcoholic beverages are sold. In. no case may the payment of wages 
be delayed, nor may any portion be deducted or withheld from the 
total amount to be paid. Dedeetions on the pretext of fines and pay- 
ments made in kind or accommodation are expressly included in 
this prohibition. Exception is made to the above, however, in the 
case of workers who have intentionally caused damage to the 
tools or materials in the workshop. 

Employees. shall not be liable to fines other than those prescribed 
in Government regulations; such fines may in no case exceed one-fifth 
of the total monthly or bimonthly wage. 

Violators of this law are mena Bh by fines of from 20 to 100 
pesos * per person concerned, which will be doubled for second 
offenses, The revenue derived from these fines will be paid to the 
National Education Council. 





‘ Argentina. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, October, 1925, 


pp. 1660, 1661. 
*Idem, July, 1925, pp. 1605, 1606. 
5 Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Prohibition of Night Work in Tucuman (Argentina) Bakeries! 


N OCTOBER 26, 1925, the Legislature of the Province of 
Tucuman, Argentina, enacted a law forbidding night work in 
bakeries and similar undertakings between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

in winter and 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. during the other seasons of the 
year. The provincial executive may authorize work during these 
hours provided it is necessary to the public interest. This permit 
may not be extended beyond the time the necessity for it ceases. 
Violations of this law are punishable by a fine of from 100 to 500 
pesos.’ 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1925 


HE following statistics are taken from a report on wages and 
hours of labor in Canada, 1920 to 1925 (pp. 6-10, 15, and 23), 
issued as a supplement to the January, 1926, issue of the 

Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa): 
Taste 1._INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR 
IN CANADA, 1920 TO 1925 
[1913= 100] 


Industry group 23 1923 | 1924 1925 








Building trades , 5; 166.4; 169. 
Metal trades 209. ‘ 174.0 175. 
Printing trades ‘ ‘ 188. 9 191. 
a lh i a alte xm apt : . 186. 2 186. 
Steam railways . . 157. 4 157. 
Coal mining a7. * 7. 197.8 192. 





Average__ | 192, 76.8} 1784] 4179. 








Common factory labor 5. 3.0} 181.7 
Miscellaneous factory trades 16. ‘ 196. 1 197. 
Logging and sawmilling 2. 58. 170.4 


ore ss ee OO 
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TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEKIN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES IN 1924 AND 1925 








Quebec Montreal 





Occupation 
Wages per | Hours Hours 
hour per week per week 





Building trades: 
Bricklayers— 
924 44-50 44 
44-50 ‘ 44 


44-60 ° 44 
44-60 - 44 


44-50 . 44 
44-464) . 70-. 44 


48-54 | . 60-. 44-50 : 44 
48-54 . 60-. 44-4914 44 


54 . 44 44 
54 44 44 


see ee Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, October, 1925, p. 
7. 
3 Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. : 
[812] 
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TABLE pee ress OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS 
CUPATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES IN 1924 AND 1925—Continued 








| 






































Quebec Montreal! Ottawa 
Occupation | 
Wages per| Hours | Wages per| Hours Wages Hours 
hour | per week hour per week | per hour | per week 
} 
Building trades—Continued 
Plumbers— 
ES RS See ae ee a . 45-. 65 50-54 70-. 80 44-50 | .80-.85 44 
SS EE eee Te ae . 45-. 60 54-57 . 70-. 75 44-4914) . 85-. 90 44 
Stonecutters— 
WORN sa hs don cn ccosvassed . 45-. 60 54 75 44 1.00 44 
| ES Ses ae See . 45-. 60 54 75 44 1.00 44 
Laborers— 
ne .35-.45 | 48-60 . 35-. 40 50-60 | . 45-. 50 44-50 
CS a SS «SS (aera eee ae -35-.45 | 54-60 . 30-. 40 50-60 | .45-. 50 44-54 
Metal trades: 
Blacksmiths— 
pe eS ae ee So a . 50-. 66 45-54 . 521%-. 70 44-58 51-. 70 50 
Feces tec. coddnswin - 50-. 60 45-54 . 524-. 70 44-58 51-. 65 44-50 
Boiler makers— | ; 
EE a) a ene ee! - 40-. 65 49144, .50-.70 47-58 | .61-.75 50 
els... is...~~.<~ bis. - 40-. 75 | 4914; .50-.72)4| 47-58 | .61-.75 44-50 
Machinists— 
MN GSAS ssi... 05a. . 50-. 60 | 4934-60 .50-.77144| 44-58 | .50-. 65 44-50 
| ESS ee eee ee -50-.60 | 435-60 . 50-. 75 44.58 | .50-. 65 44-50 
Iron molders— 
SE a ee ae 37%-. 57 60 . 60-. 75 40-50 | .506-.60 44-50 
(U0 NS i ae a oe | .37)4-. 67 | 60 - 60-. 75 40-50 | .50-. 60 50 
Sheet-metal workers !— 
We hk ah 16S . 45-. 55 55 . 60-. 70 44 | .80-.88 44 
Mees... Sk .. EAD: 45-. 55 55 - 50-. 70 44 | .80-. 88 44 
Printing trades:. 
Compositors, machine and hand, | 
news— 
1924... Rds «non santlntiht. | 229.00 48 2 38. 00 48 | 241.00 46% 
1906G2.i54...- osiscs |. 8260 43 2 33. 00 48 | 241.00 4614 
Pressmen, cylinder, job— 
| RE ee Ce 2 27. 00 48 2 36.00 48 2 35. 00 44-48 
| So SE Ee ee ee 2 27. 00 48 2 36. 00 48 235. 00 4448 
Street railways: 
Conductors and motormen, maxi- 
mum rates— ° 
ee ttdos be. Si. Soin si ~ 45 60 - 51 60 3.49 54 
a Se ees: | - 45 60 - 51 60 3.50 54 
Linemen— 
+ ee tS eee . 43-. 45 60 | - 51 60 .49 54 
| aE > es Ee - 43-. 45 60 | -51 60 . 50 54 
Shedmen— 
a eee . 35-. 53 5344-77 | - , d4-. 52 60-70 | .31-.49 54 
ESE, St eee ee - 35-. 53 5344-77 . d4-. 52 60-70 | .32-.50 54 
Electricians— 
in cen od oth oc cncuedbet ie - 45-. 48 534% .49-. 60 50 - 51 5A 
Pcs chad sdk nn soneesdns die . 45-. 48 53%, .49. 60 50 . 52 54 
Trackmen and laborers— | 
. oe 2 ee ee . 40 53% . 33 60 . 43 54 
pS ae? eee oe . 35 5872) . 33 60 . 44 54 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Building trades: 
Bricklayers— 
8 eee 1. 25 44 | 1.10-1.25 44 1.12% 44 
Tick x anbcbbncdbuee 1.12% 44 1, 25 44 1.12% 44 
Carpenters— 
a SE eek. a ee ee . 80-. 90 44 . 85 44 |.81}-. 87 44 
| OS RC . 80-. 90 44 . 85 44 . 8714 a 
Electrical workers— 
a . 80 44 . 85 44 | .85-.90 44 
S + ho Ge . 80 44 . 85 44 | .85-.90 44 
Painters— 
EE eee Se . 65-. 75 44 .75 44 . 75 44 
Se ee . 65-. 75 44 . 75 44 814% 44 
Plasterers— 
EER Se cee eae 1. 25 44 1.07% 44 |1.06}-1.123 44 
RSS SS ee 1. 25 d4 1.07% 44 X i2n4| 40 











' Sheet-metal workers engaged in building construction as well as shops. 


? Per week. 


* One-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 
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TABLE 2.,—-RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARI0nm 
OCCUPATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES IN 1924 AND 1925—Continney 








Occupation 


Toronto 


Wages per 
hour 


Hours 
per week 


[ 
| 


Winnipeg 


= 


Vancou ver 





Wages per 
hour 


Hours 
per week 





Building trades—Continued. 
Plumbers— 


Stoneeutters— 
a ee * es Oe eee 


Laborers— 
pee..2tt...,.. 2 4 «50d Se 
Te ee ee eee 
Metal trades: 
Blacksmiths— 


Boiler makers— 
Pee dactid..i- ddssrbcoduchscsia 


Se ee ee se 


Sheet-metal workers— 


Printing trades: ’ 
Compositers, machine and hand, 
news— 


Street railways: ‘ 
Conductors and motormen, maxi- 
mum rates— 


‘Trackmen and laborers— 
1924 





33 


TP? =» 
Se Ss 


ao && 


ou 


~Is 
oo 


cb be Fb 08 


Es 


Bg 


ss 
$3 


22 


FF FF FP 
SB 88 £8 Bx 


= 
rr 





66 ££ && £2 &E 


| 











=e SS Re S&S 


Re Se Sf 





Wages 
per hour 


Hour 
per Week 


_— 


38 Se se 


> > 
o>. 


ig 
ES 


6834-.8714) 
714-8744 


6834-.88 
714-.88 


68%-.814) 








? Per week. 


‘ B. C. Electric Railway, one-man car operators, 6 cents extra per hour. 
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[ome TanLE 3.—DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN COAL MINING IN CANADa«, 
3 NOVEMBER, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 
——— ——_ | > | ¥ 3 
j November, 1924 September, 1925 
r . Ee ~ Nae saa 
Occupation | 
| etm Hours r Hours 
an | Wages per day ! | W ages per day! 
ur —— -—— —- | 
Week Nova Scotia: - | | 
Contract mimers.....-.--.-----.--.-- — a ee a ee ae # 
— Hand muners 7... .......... satcargielborecotated $4. 60 8 | $4. 20 | 8 
Hoisting engimeers___..-.....--.--.. $3445 5eSki 4. 60 8 | 4. 35 | 8 
Dl a eee in ppd aati Battie 3. 90 8 | 3. 60 | s 
44 Bratticemen.-..-.----.-.-- ROSS cee s4Sd. 4 ushers 4. 05 8 | 3. 75 | 8 
, Pu MPR o6- =< - dn § 44s 0e se epwn-veses ~ wig he egy 4. 30 8 4. 60 | s 
Laborers, underground. .---.-.............+-..--.- 3. 65 8 | 3. 35 ~ 
4p) Laborers, surface. .-...-- mln = we Seb dib'S ~<a 3. 50 84) 3. 25 | 84 
{4 Machinists. ._..-....--- a ee ae 4. 60 814) 4.35 | 8144 
gt, a RL ASS Rs) So eee eee Pe 4. 25 814) 4.00 | 814 
44 Blacksmiths ei Sb edie atid eto o dedmitn « 646 Grittundbec ds 4, 35 814! 4. 1 814 
44 Alberta: 3 2 | 
=  Comendtminiwe... -..2005-25-- 2432552 h nee 4 8. 33 8 | ‘7.06 | S 
ERD AES EE Ee EOE 7. 02 8 | 5. 65-7. 60 8 
14 8, ok on Sikidinvn shining ohh thadawh 6. 56 S | 5. 00-5. 40 8 
44 Se OE ae ee Oe OM 6. 47 8 | 5. 50-6. 60 8 
Piet nbsp hon ohn s i Oe oc Lub dgaesosq 6. 31 8 | 4. 70-4. 90 8 
44 Bratticememn............-...------ Mer ec 5 Se 6. 56 8 5. 20-5. 40 s 
‘4 I RR Se SE PPR 6.03 8 | 425-4. 75 | 8 
Laborers, underground ._............-..---.-.---- 6. 03 8 | 4. 25-4. 45 8 
rT Laborers, surface__.............-.-... ae Aas 5. 76 § | 4. 00-4. 20 8 
‘4 (se Eo lie iin a eae entails: 7.12 % 4. 70-5. 50 8 
TESTERS Copa err: ee 7.12 8 | 5.30-5. 50 8 
iH Ritts anon cnppedanwhp<ceusseseer 7.12 8 | 5. 30-5. 50 | s 
4 Vancouver Island: 6 
PT ra ay ee ee || oe rs = 
4 PI 5c nccek H6~ Slag rusedepem aa 5. 34 8 4.81 8 
4 Hand miners ?____- nananitnossssshbe gh rob-Cbbb ain 5. 05 | 8 4. 52 8 
Hoisting engineers..._.-....-- ES I 2 ES AA ES 5. 92 | 8 5. 39 8 
“RESTS Re ee Pe eee eee 4. 58 8 4.13 8 
pS ES Se ere eee s Se eere eae & 4. 87 8 4. 35 8 
5 re nal RR ela ES eae oa oh Rapes wt Ea 4 ES et 4. 38 8 3. 96 8 
j Laborers, underground....._..........-----.-.--- 4. 36 | 8 3. 97 8 
pee IPA rae 4.11 ~ 3. 76 5 
3 EES PR a ae eee er eee ee eee 5. 95 | 8 5. 40 8 
COP, 6k tt0d ~ 196s bei 4 sp eeeteasés aah Me ceaiiad 5. 37 8 4, 83 8 
: eS RD te SE ot das Rees Se aE Soe 5. 64 8 5.11 8 











Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc., work seven days per week. 
) 1 Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per ton, yard, etc. 
: 3 Including also three mines in Southeastern British Columbia. 

4 Estimated. 

5 No figures for Chinese employees included. 


Taste 4.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF EMPLOYEES ON CANADIAN 
RAILROADS IN SEPTEMBER, 1924 AND 1925 









































September, 1924 September, 1925 
Occupation Unit | Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per 
week week 
Conductors, es Rs Le es Fad 100 miles _- $4. 27 (') $4. 27 (1) 
Conductors, freight (irregular)_..........---- baad 5.80; () 6.80} (2) 
Brakemen, Died aint tninn uses heey < eb eect — aa 2.93 | () 2.93 | (@) 
Brakemen, Freight ES a ie 4.48} (%) 4.48) (2) 
Baggagemem, passenger. .......-..........--- , Nl 3.04} () 3.04) (4) 
Engineers, Passenger --—--a-n------—- aa, odd 6.00} (1) 6.00} (1) 
Engineers, freight, (irregular) .__-___--_-_---- b MOU 22 6.64} () 6.64) (@) 
Firemen, PASSONGer .- - - -- - - 5.6444004-semever- oT Se oe 4.48; (1) 4.48; (') 
Firemen, freight (irregular)_............-.-.- TNE ods. 4.88; (2 4.88} (2) 
Deepens 5 dg. 6a. Month__._| 230. 00-238. 00 48 | 230. 00-238, 00 |. 48 
AS SE »acOus--0<- 117, 00-128. 00 48 | 117. 00-128. 00 48 
Maintenance of way employees: 
Foremen,on line. .........-.--...---...-- Day--..... 4. 40 48 4. 40 48 
Sectionmen on line. ...................-- eater 3. 04 48 3. 04 48 
Car and shop trades: 
enn Hour...... «70 44 . 70 44 
ier mak d .70 44 .70 44 
«70 44 . 70 44 
. 70 44 .70 44 
. 63 44 - 63 44 
. 63 44 . 63 44 
. 63 44 . 63 44 
. 338 44 . 38 44 
4 Basis of 124% miles per hour. 
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English Regulation of Agricultural Wages 


HE English Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has recently 
issued a report of proceedings under the agricultural wages a¢; 
of 1924, covering the period from the passage of the act ip 

August, 1924, to the end of September, 1925.1. Under the terms of 
the act, wages in agricultural districts may be set by a local committee 
made up of an equal number of farmers and laborers with the addition 
of two impartial members appointed by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and a chairman chosen by the committee. Should the 
committee fail to agree upon a minimum rate, a central body, the 
wages board, may take over the matter and fix, cancel, or vary 
existing rates as it deems best. On appeal, also, from members of the 
local board, the central body may take action, varying the local award 
as may seem necessary. 

At first the local committees, of which there are 47, were inclined to 
make rates for a very brief period, ‘‘being apparently unwilling to 
commit themselves for a long period without knowing what action 


would be taken by other committees and what the effect of the peered 


fixing of minimum rates would be.” This tendency diminished as the 
system became better established, and on September 30, 1925, of the 
orders in force, 14 had fixed rates for about a year, 8 were for undefined 
periods, and only 4 were for periods up to 6 months. 

In general, the orders set a minimum rate for the ordinary worker 
for a week of so many hours, all work over this time limit to be paid for 
as an extra. Special rates are set for those working with stock or 
whose duties call for longer hours or greater skill than the average. 
The minimum weekly rates in the 48 districts for which data are 
given, range, for adult male workers, from 29s. to 37s. 6d.? Fifteen 
districts have 30s. as a minimum, three have less than this, the rate in 
20 ranges from 30s. 6d. to 33s., and 10 are in the higher ranges. 
Wages , women are much lower, their pay usually being fixed on an 
hourly basis and ranging from 3d. to 6d. per hour. 

One important feature of these rates is, that so far as men are 
concerned, they represent guaranteed minima. 

The orders for male workers in every area include what is commonly known as 
the guaranteed week clause—i. e., a clause providing a whole-time worker em- 
ployed by the week or longer with the guaranty that he shall receive the ful! 
minimum weekly wage apart from any arrangement with the employer to work 
lesser hours than the standard. 

The minimum wage is based on 4 week of a specified number of 
hours, ranging in the different districts from 48 upward. Taking the 
country as a whole, the average week is about 52 hours in summer and 
50 in winter, or on an average 51 for the year round. : 

The rates have been used extensively to promote a weekly hal! 
holiday for agricultural workers. Forty-two committees have, in the 
case of male workers, provided that overtime rates shall apply on one 
day of the week to all hours worked over a — number. Gener- 
ally speaking, the particular day to which this provision shall apply 
is left to be settled between the employer and the worker, and the 
number of hours which may be worked ranges from 5 up to 6%. 





1 Great Britain. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of proceedings under the agricultural 
Wages (regulation) act, 1924, for year ending Sept. 30, 1925. London, 1926, 
2 Shilling at par=24.43 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate varies, 
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As is usual in the case of minimum wage fixing, the committees have 
discretion to grant an exemption from the normal figures in the case of 
workers Who through physical or mental deficiency are not able to do 
anormal day’s work, and this provision has been used freely. During 
the period covered 8,946 such exemptions were granted, the largest 
number, 3,371, being for infirmities due to age. 

Taking the wages set throughout the country, it is reckoned that the 
average Weekly wage in the summer of 1925 was 31s. 5d. This showed 
an increase of 75 per cent above the average for 1914, which is practi- 
cally the same as the increase in the cost of living. 





Agricultural Wages in Guatemala ! 


N GUATEMALA the wealth-producing crop is coffee and it is 
| estimated that 63,000 workers are employed regularly in the coffee 

districts. The country’s economic condition depends upon the 
yality and price of the season’s crop which usually averages about 
g000 short tons a year. 

There are three classes of coffee workers, the first two being called 
colonists and the third known as the volunteer class. 

The first and most important is composed of those who live on the 
plantations and give half of their time to cultivating and harvesting 
the coffee crops belonging to the landlords. They are allowed to 
cultivate for themselves the ground on which they live, as part of 
their wages, and receive in actual pay from 1.6 cents to 5 cents a 
day without rations. The second class differs from the first only 
in that less land is allowed for cultivation and more time required of 
them for the plantations, usually three weeks for the landlords and 
one week for themselves. They receive from 5 to 10 cents a day and 
rations of corn and beans while working for the landlord. The third 
class, known as the volunteer class, is composed of those living in 
villages, on the plantations, and those in the larger towns whose 
labor is contracted for during the cultivating and picking seasons. 
These workers receive from 20 to 25 cents a day and rations for 
themselves and families. 

In 1924 it was estimated that 426,000 acres in Guatemala were 
used for raising corn. The average wage paid by the corn planters is 
30 cents a day including rations of corn and beans. 

On the sugar plantations workers are paid 28.3 cents a day and 
rations of corn and beans. During the harvesting and milling sea- 
sons 30 cents a day and rations are paid. 





Wages in Specified Industries in Japan, 1924 and 1925 


average daily wages of Japanese workers in various industries 

are published in the Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 

1925 (Tokyo), pages 73 to 75, for the years 1920 to 1925, inclu- 
sive. In the following table the wages and index numbers are shown 
for the different occupations for 1924 and the last half of 1925. The 








' Report from the American consul at Guatemala, dated Nov. 6, 1925. 
[817]. 
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index numbers of these wages are based on the average wages paid 
in the three years, 1921 to 1923. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN JAPAN, 1924 AND LAST HALF OF 1925 


[Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Wages Index numbers 





Industry and occupation 
1924 1925 2 1924 1925 9 





Textile industry: Yen Yen 
SP Sena edamame 0. 96 0. 95 
Cotton spinners, female 1.10 1.13 
Silk throwers, female - 91 4 
Cotton weavers, machine, female 94 - 97 
Silk weavers, hand, female 1.15 
Hosiery knitters, male 1. 75 1. 76 
Hosiery knitters, female - 92 91 

Metal, machine and tool manufacturing: ; 
Lathe hands 
SEED IEEE Fi SEE Pe ETT a ST 
Pees, . Sweet oe te ee a es 
Blacksmiths 
W ooden-pattern makers 

Ceramic industry: 


Chiapa 
Chihue 
Coahu! 
Colima 
Duran: 
Federa 
Guana 


REVS 
ESSE 


Glassmakers 
Cement makers 
Brickmakers Guerre 
Tile makers Hidalg 
Chemical industry: Jaliseo 
Medicine workers 


Per NPN 
Neri pprwpp 


SYRAES 
BSS=E 


—_—_—_ 


= 
het 


ESSSFE5 


Matchmakers, female 
Oil pressers 
Japanese paper makers_.-.... eh ii, te Labeda 
Foreign paper makers 
Leather makers 
Food industry: 
Flour mill workers 


S3Ssrs= 
rrr, 


—_—s7 


Sugar refinery workers 
a itt ag lin te te agian Gat" Bolpeag tio Poa. 88g te ap 
Canners 
Clothing manufacturing: 
Tailors (European dress) 
Shoemakers . 
EE os, 6 ce sats ongite + dgaidiahthe-sabedebince 
Engineering and construction: 


DS oo, ans ts) sesebuts his - Gas alinbiddeabench 
Bricklayers 
fers 





SERSSS SBS 


Wood and bamboo works: 
Sawyers, machine 


SSRLE EVSSSS SSS SARSaz 


ou aS 
OSS 


Printing and bookbinding: 
SUL, OF. Sth bah. duiddindns dcdababbncetdechannensile 
Bookbinders 

Stevedores and day laborers: 
Stevedores 
Day laborers, male 
Day laborers, female 

Fishing: 

Fishermen 

Domestic service: 

Servants, male 
Servants, female 


zS 


Ph NN NEN NeHweo PHN Noemie 
o& 


— bh 
on 
we co cr 


1. 63 


321, 91 
919. 11 110 


% ; 
BS - pp NH NENND NeEwwH NEN Peete wee ee 


88 © ass 

















1 1921 to 1923 average=100, ? Last half of 1925, § Per month, with rations. 
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Wages in the Mexican Textile Industry 


the following figures in regard to the textile industry in 1924: 
Total number of factories in operation, 116; value of plants 
and machinery, 74,228,890 pesos;? total number of operatives, 37,732 
(men, 27,903; women, 6,550; children, 3,279); and value of goods 
sold, 96,435,036 pesos. 
The following table shows the average daily wages paid for an 
s-hour day in the textile industry in the various Mexican States: 


fe Mexican Department of National Statistics has published 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN MEXICAN COTTON MILLS IN 1924 


[Peso at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 





SS _——- —— _ ————— —_ — 





























State | Men Women | Children {} State Men Women | Children 
' } are ts mee |] 
Pesos Pesos | Pesos || Pesos Pesos Pesos 

Chiapas....-..--.-- L. 32 OFS deny epinn tes || Mexico............- 1. 98 1. 59 1. 04 
Chihuahua.......-- 1. 55 1. 00 | 0. 56 || Michoacan____-___- 1. 50 1. 37 87 
Coahuila.......---.-| 1. 81 1. 44 O68 i teagan... . <5. 1.61 1. 16 57 
rE EE ee 1, 20 _ bee Nuevo Leon---___- 1. 76 Y ) Saree 
Durango...---.---- 1. 42 - 04 | .60 || Puebla__..........- 2. 06 1. 27 . 82 
Federal District. --| 2. 11 1. 87 | 1.17 || Queretaro_.....___. 1. 28 . 90 . 94 
Guanajuato..__.---! 2. 00 gp stitial — ate Nee iia: Sasa 2. 50 te 
Guerrero......-.--- 1. 50 «42 | .61 || Somora_.........-.- 1, 75 1.00 . 50 
WD, cian bod | 2. 19 2. 50 1,12 _ Seas 2D eee ey .72 
PRS S So eee 2. 52 | 1. 82 | .94 |} Vera Cruz____.__-_- 2. 53 1.70 95 








Sunday Rest Law of Paraguay 


N OCTOBER 25, 1925, the new Paraguayan law (No. 242) estab- 
O lishing obligatory Sunday rest became effective throughout 

the Kepublic. According to the provisions of this law 
business houses must close on Sundays and on legal holidays, and the 
sale of alcoholic beverages is forbidden on these days, except that 
wines and beer may be sold by hotels and restaurants during the 
luncheon and dinner hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 7 to 


9p. m. 





! Mexico. Departamento de la Estadistiea Nacional. Estadistica Nacional, Federal District, Sept. 30, 
1925, pp. 9, 17. 

? Peso fe pes a cents; exchange rate varies. 
‘El Diario, Asuncion, Oct. 26, 1925. 
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Railroad Labor Accomplishment, 1922 to 1924 


AILROAD labor accomplishment, as measured in ton and pas. 
R senger miles per man-hour, was computed from the reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the years 1922 and 
1923 and the results published in the Labor Review for March, 1925, 
Data for the year 1924 have since become available, and the purpose 
of this article is to continue the comparison to include the figures for 
that year. While, as stated in the previous article, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports are not in sufficient detail to permit 
of a searching study of railroad labor accomplishment, they do Eeeniah 
a basis for yearly comparison. The figures for any one year may not 
be mathematically exact, yet, as the same methods are applied to 
the figures for each year, this does not seriously affect the comparison 
as between the years. 

Also, it must be remembered in studying these data that the 
efficiency of many employees engaged in railroad work does not 
depend to any great extent upon their own efforts. This is especially 
true of those employed in the actual transportation of freight and 
passengers. Empty freight cars must be transferred from point to 
point, switching other than that by terminal companies must be 
done, passenger trains must be run on schedule although employees 
have no control over the number of people who wish to ride, and 
many other things must be done which enter into hours worked but 
not into production. 

The two tables following present the basic material upon which 
the study is made. The figures for 1922 and 1923 have been re- 
printed from the March, 1925, Labor Review and the 1924 figures 
were compiled from the annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 1923 supplemented by preliminary wage reports for 
1924. The first table shows the number of employees by occupation 
groups and the hours actually worked by each group. The original 

ata for some employees, such as executives, officials, professional 
men, etc., are shown on a daily instead of an hourly basis, and in 
such cases the days given were reduced to hours by using the stand- 
ard workday of eight hours. 

The group of transportation employees has been subdivided into 
train and engine service; yardmasters, switch tenders, ete. ; and ‘‘other 
transportation” employees. ‘‘Other transportation” employees in- 
clude station agents, telegraphers, baggage agents, etc. Train and 
engine service employees have in turn been subdivided into passen- 
ger, freight, and other employees. The passenger subdivision in- 
cludes the following occupations: Road passenger conductors and 
assistants, brakemen and flagmen, engineers and motormen, and fire- 
men and helpers. Baggagemen have not been included, as they 
perform no work in connection with operating the train. pesghe 
service employees include the road conductors, brakemen and flag- 
men, engineers and motormen, and firemen and helpers. Other train 
and engine employees include conductors, brakemen, engineers, and 
firemen in the yard. 
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NUMBER OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AND HOURS WORKED, 1922 TO 1924, BY 
OCCUPATION GROUPS 





















































Number of employees Hours actually worked 
Oceupation group 
1922 1923 1924 1922 1923 1924 

Executives, officials, ete......- 15,502 |. 16,334] 16,283 | 39,010,016 | 41, 129, 888 41, 111, 264 
professional, clerical, etc......| 281,254 | 286,460 | 282,331 | 700,006,452 | 702, 171, 387 686, 795, 697 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

tureS.--.------------ eeeseces 362, 788 401, 723 389, 069 899, 882, 881 1, 002, 457, 787 961, 384, 483 
Maintenance of equipment 

GE WO cipncccvcgceces 455,313 | 589,879 | 534,981 /|1, 199, 011, 373 |1, 515, 268,571 | 1, 318, 404, 509 
Transportation: _ ; 

Train and engine service__| 302,083 | 343,382 321,379] 781,827,842 915, 084, 769 828, 472, 904 
Passenger 1__._........ 50, 931 52, 110 51, 750 116, 580, 775 120, 194, 995 118, 178, 78@ 
ICES Gh ine en 141, 879 163, 292 149, 764 387, 105, 836 460, 561, 367 401, 340, 033 
Other..----- PRAMS 109, 273 | 127,980 | 119,865 | 278,141,231 | 334, 328, 407 308, 954, 091 

Yardmasters, switch tend- 

re _| nee (ae ere eS 23, 592 26, 317 24, 729 66, 641, 440 74, 198, 268 69, 384, 575 
Other transportation- --_-- 204, 712 215, 675 208, 619 556, 024, 804 586, 677, 351 566, 495, 372 
Total transportation....| 530,387 | 585,374 | 554,727 |1, 404, 494, 086 |1, 575, 960, 388 | 1, 464, 352, 851 
Grand total_..._.-.____- '1, 645, 244 |1,879, 770 |1, 777, 301 |4, 242, 404, 808 |4, 856, 988, 021 | 4, 472, 048, 894 

' 








1 Not including baggagemen. 




















Item 1922 1923 1924 
Freight ton-miles (revenue and nonrevenue)-.__..... 375, 952, 000, 000 | 457, 590, 000, 000 429, 453, 000, 008 
po SS ee ae, pee ee weer 20, 824, 291,000 | 24, 993, 105, 000 24, 448, 926, 000 
Revenue passenger-miles Soap ngliies Beg $4 ~! pega DANS Bae 5 tt ed 35, 513, 782, 000 | 38, 005, 922, 000 | 36, 125, 685, 000 
PasiengerneG ss «oe sinh itdsinl ned -ahdsn ddabbilic- 3, 404, 560, 000 3, 575, 443, 000 | 3, 632, 032, 000 





The following table shows the output, in ton and passenger miles, 
per man-hour, specified groups of employees. e averages are 
computed from the basic data in the preceding tables. 

The business of the railroads is to transport freight and passengers 
and the productive accomplishment of these two departments is 
therefore treated separately. Freight ton-miles, freight car-miles 
revenue passenger-miles, and passenger car-miles, are the acce ted 
units of production. These are given in round numbers. From 
the nature of the industry a very large number of the employees 
engaged in railroad work do not Sotually contribute directly to the 
ultimate production. For this reason, in addition to computing the 
production per man per hour for all employees combined, special 
attention has been paid to those employees actually engaged in 
transportation work. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT, IN TON AND PASSENGER MILES PER MAN-HOUR, 1922 TO 1924, 
BY SPECIFIED GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES 


























1922 1923 1924 
Employee group 

Freight | Passenger-| Freight | Passenger-| Freight | Passenger- 

ton miles miles ton-miles miles ton-miles miles 

All employees...........-...-.-- 88.62 and 8.37 94.21 and 7.82 96.03 and 8.08 

Transportation employees_...... 267.68 and 25.29 290.36 and 24.12 293.27 and 24.67 

Train and engine employees..... 480.86 and 45.42 500.05 and 41.53 518.37 and 43.60 
Road freight employees. ........- graphite Yaeger a 1, 070. 05 |...-.2-...- 

Passenger employeeés......-}.........-- 5g ee SIC. Th A wvlensnpene 305. 69 
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Admittedly, the above figures do not give the output per individu) 
in all the exactness of detail that could be desired or that would }p 
developed in a true time-cost study of a single railroad company, 
The business of transporting freight and passengers is, of course 
carried on continuously, but no information is available as to the 
number of hours worked by those employees not engaged all of theip 
time in one service or the other which should be charged to freight 
and the number which should be charged to passenger operations, ” 

Considering all employees engaged in railroad work—executives, 
officials, professional men, clerks, and all employees doing railroad 
work of whatever nature—96.03 tons of freight and 8.08 passengers 
were moved a distance of one mile per man per hour in 1924) as 
compared with 94.21 tons of freight and 7.82 passengers in 1923, 
and 88.62 tons of freight and 8.37 passengers in 1922. Eliminating 
executives, professional men, clerks, and all employees except those 
actually engaged in transportation 293.27 tens of freight and 24.67 
passengers were transported one mile per man per hour in 1921! a5 
compared with 290.36 tons of freight and 24.12 passengers in 1923, 
and 267.68 tons of freight and 25.29 passengers in 1922. Con- 
tinuing the process of elimination and using only employees engaged 
in tram work the results were 518.37 tons of freight and 43.60 
passengers in 1924 as compared with 500.05 tons of freight and 41.53 
passengers in 1928, and 480.86 tons of freight and 45.42 passengers 
in 1922. There is no way of apportioning aggregate hours in the 
above groups as between freight and passenger movement; hence the 
accomplishment of one hour covers both freight and passengers. 

Road freight employees, those employees actually handling the 
trains, not including yardmen, moved 1,070.05 ton-miles of freight 
per man per hour in 1924 as compared with 993.55 ton-miles in 1925 
and 971.19 ton-milesin 1922. The figures for this group of employees 
represent the actual average freight ton-miles produced by them as 
no employees are included in the group whose time or any part of 
it is chargeable to the Peerenger department. The same is true olf 
road passenger employees. They produced 305.69 passenger-miles 

er man per hour in 1924 as compared with 316.20 passenger-miles 

in 1923, and 304.63 in 1922. 

While the production per man-hour as shown in the above table 
has been computed on the basis of freight ton-miles and passenger- 
miles, which are undoubtedly the best measures of the production of 
the employees, yet there are other accepted units of production in 
use. us freight cars and passenger cars were hauled a certain 
number of miles during the year, and this of course represents pro- 
ductive work by employees. The following table shows output per 
man per hour in freight and passenger car-miles: 


ACCOMPLISHMENT IN CAR-MILES PER MAN-HOUR, 1922 TO 192%, BY SPECIFIED 
GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES 





























































































1922 1923 1924 
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The following figures showing revenue and expenses for the years 
1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, are of interest in connection with the above analysis of 
productive accomplishment: 


OPERATING EXPENSES AND REVENUE OF RAILROADS, 1922 TO 1925 














Operating revenue 





Total operating 














Year expenses 
Freight Passenger Total 
PN Ss atest tees by $4, 009,251,951 | $1, 076,314,793 | $5, 620,401,722 | $4, 457, 622, 473 
Sah ccanalhte aitiasididbenite- oleh 4, 625, 786,003 | 1, 147,577,634 | 6, 360, 423, 213 4, 945, 135, 398 
1924 SBE SSO ET 4, 349, 036, 142 1, 076, 688, 006 5, 987, 662, 226 | 4, 559, 794, 409 
~ siete st: Gib SHORES aired 4, 553, 065,200} 1,055, 913,165 | 6, 186,608,567 | 4, 583, 255, 610 
i 








Production and Per Capita Output in Japanese Coal Mines, 1914 to 
1923 


HE Financial and Economie Annual of Japan, 1925 (Tokyo), 
T contains statistical mformation (pp. 63, 64) relating to the 
operation of the coal mines of the country. The following table 
showing the number of employees, days worked, total production, and 
average output per worker has been compiled from these tables. 
Although there was a steady decline in the per capita output from 
1914 to 1920 the production per man per day increased in 1921 and 
1923. The average daily output per employee was not computed for 
1922 as the number of bre: vad was not reported for the entire 
country in that year. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS, NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED, PRODUCTION, AND PRODUO- 
TION PER MAN PER DAY IN JAPANESE COAL MINES, 1914 TO 1923 

















Production (tons of 2,000 
pounds) 
Average 
¥ Number of in nat 8 ory sated 
ear employees | days worke oO ys AWver 
age 
gba Total per man 
per day 
SES EERE (I I Fe eee ean 182, 637 44, 106, 992 242 24, 574, 036 0. 56 
, ae ae eee eee tee 198, 142 42, 386, 897 219 22, 586, 950 . 53 
TOR Malin idalknhn otilin ds anecivtit onary eed 197, 907 47, 238, 338 239. 25, 244, 412 . 53 
Webbie, on nd ded S14, . d nibidnodtd 250, 144 57, 679, 769 231 29, 058, 193 - 50 
et AS tn gb bacightiadouibegn ind 287, 159 69, 193, 103 241 30, 896, 835 ~45 
pA RT Al Ee. 348, 240 83, 860, 075 Zi 34, 470, 126 . 41 
Wippcateikadetbeccccccece  MEACELGKS 342, 873 81, 129, 349 237 32, 237, 187 . 40 
p REE SIO — zene Sagi 267, 614 63, 751, 499 238 28, 902, 986 . 45 
1038. . ..smeedd. <5 < wbelseei..-2s5..-. 1 249, 022 1 60, 111, 505 @) 3 30, 535, 596 (’) 
ORPA Aes, - acids dosidtimoeed 278, 771 60, 063, 425 215 31, 910, 284 }. 























' Exclusive figures of the prefecture of Kanagawa. 
1 Not com d. 
' Produetion for the entire eountry, 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
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Wage-Eaming Mothers in Philadelphia 
af 
NDER the title ‘‘Mothers in Industry” has recently appeared mo 
| | a study of wage-earning mothers in Philadel hia, undertaken the 
‘‘to determine whether the employment of the mother is vital st 
to industry on the one hand, whether her wage-earning activity inter- 

feres with home life on the other hand; whether the question is ono of h 
industry or one of the family or one of society at large.” The finan- : | 
cial responsibility of the investigation and the supervision of the work - 
were shared by the Seybert Institution and the Carola Woerishoffer A 
graduate department of Bryn Mawr College. To secure a represen- th 
tative grap of working mothers, a survey was made in six industrial " 
sections of Philadelphia, and brief schedules covering the composition re 
of the household, the age of the children, and the number of wage br 
earners were obtained from 10,838 households. Through this survey bs: 
588 wage-earning mothers were discovered, and the names of 14( is 
others were secured through three social organizations and four em- fr 
ployers. In making the canvass, sections which were largely Jewish i, 
or Italian were avoided on the assumption that mothers of these », 
racial groups do not work outside their homes. No colored women ' 
were included. 
The survey was intended only to determine where wage-earning - 
mothers were to be found, and after its conclusion an intensive study f 
was undertaken of the 728 whose names had been secured. All of | 
them had at that time children under 16, and all were employed out- 1 
side their homes when the study was made or had been so employed f 
within the year previous. The intensive study was begun November 
20, 1918, and was ended August 28, 1919. | 
One of the first facts brought out by the study was that the work of y 
these women was financially necessary to the family welfare. State- . 
ments as to the reason for beginning work outside the home were 
obtained from 725, showing the following grouping: K 

Number Per cent 
Insufficient wage of husband____-.____-_..------- 208 «28.7 
la al ele needa nee oe 164 22. 6 t 
BOG GE PR inn ain wndiedhedblecote teen ce cues 101 13. 9 - 
EEE a 94 13. 0 t 
EG Wr IN. . ois... nbcnecndibhe one 79 10. 9 p 

Pe EE |. vstadaneindendsvedwbowns 79 10. 9 
100. 0 ‘ 
- wie den - Mothers in Industry—Wage earning by mothers in Philadelphia. New York, 
( 
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It will be seen that in three-fifths of these cases, owing to the 
husband’s illness, death, desertion, or refusal to support, 7 A was 
no income at all from that source, and that in nearly one-third the 
husband’s earnings were insufficient for the family support. In 11 
per cent of the cases the family could have been self-supportin 
without the mother’s earnings, but she was working to give thie chil- 
dren better educational advantages, or to help pay for a home, or for 
some similar family advantage. Making all due allowances for these 
cases, it is still apparent that in general the wage-earning mother, as 
seen in this study, was such from necessity. 

The wage-earning mother is forced into industry. The husband’s wage is not 
a family wage but husband and wife are jointly responsible for providing the 
money income of the family. The exclusion of the mother from industry is not 
the solution of the family’s problem. If she does not work, the family can not 
support itself. There are no other sources of income within these families which 
could be substituted for the wage-earning ability of the mother. 

A second feature of the situation which the study showed was that 
the mother who became a wage earner did not cease to be the home 
maker for her family, but rather added another job to her original one. 
Various methods were adopted to make this possible. Sometimes 
she secured part-time work outside the home. This usually meant 
that she went into some form of domestic or personal service, in which 
part-time work is most easily procurable. About 30 per cent (215) 
of the mothers were in such work, 79 of them being office cleaners, 
while the remainder were in home cleaning, restaurant work, and mis- 
cellaneous occupations, and the majority of these 215 mothers did 
pa work. When she had full-time work she usually had 
ielp within the home from relatives, members of her own family, 
hired helpers, or neighbors. Sometimes philanthropic agencies were 
brought into play, as when children Avion lake at day nurseries during 
the mother’s absence at work, but in general these families made little 
appeal for help from such sources. Pennsylvania, for instance, has 
a mother’s pension law, yet only 38 of the more than 200 widows or 
deserted wives studied had applied for aid under its provisions, and 
only 9 were receiving such help at the time of the investigation. 
Working mothers, the study seemed to show, are not often applicants 
for public aid in any form. 

It might be supposed that the effect of the double task upon the 
women would be seen in the condition of the household, the children, 
and the mother herself. As to the first, no particular difference 
was found between the houses of mothers who did and who did not 
work outside. 

These women are a part of the wage-earning population living in the industrial 
sections of a large city. Their houses look like those of their neighbors, their 
ideal of health, education, child care, and iver’ 4 responsibilities does not seem 
to vary largely from those which prevail in their communities, although no 
norm has yet been established. he conditions which exist in their homes, 
therefore, can not be charged exclusively to wage earning. They are a part and 
parcel of the environment of the workingman’s family. 

Whether the children suffer, it is difficult to say. There were 1,352 
children living in these homes, of whom 23 per cent were under five 
years old. Provision was made for the care of all the children in 
this rf amg group ney 4 the mother’s absence, 23 per cent being 
cared for in nurseries or the homes of neighbors and relatives, while 
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77 per cent were at home. Usually those in the latter growp were jn 
the charge of some relative or other person actually living in the house- 
hold, but for 32 per cent there was no supervision beyond that given by 
a relative or neighbor living in the same building or on the same stree}, 
As far as health is concerned the children did not seem to have fared 
badly. 

Health defects seem to be comparatively infrequent among children in the:e 
households, since in only 117 (16 per cent) of 728 households was one child or 
more reported as suffering from a health disability at the time of the visit. 

From an educational standpoint, matters were less satisfactory, 
There was an undue amount of absence from school and of retardation. 
Of 923 children between 7 and 16 years old, 72 were not attending 
school and apparently had not even been enrolled. Of those in sehoo), 
too large a proportion were in the elementary grades, and in lower 
grades than their ages justified. 


Kighty-three per cent (8638) of the children who are in school are included wit hin 
the ages of 6 and 15, and should therefore be in the elementary grades. But 
instead of 83 per cent, 94 per cent (980) are actually in the grades. * * * 
It is impossible to state how much of this retardation is due to the fact that certain 
publie schools in Philadelphia are so crowded that the children are allowed to 
attend only half a day. 


An effort was made to trace the effeet of wage earning upon tho 
capacity of the women to bear and rear healthy children, but the 
results were indecisive. 

The experience of these 728 working mothers throws but little light upon the 
relation between wage earning and successful maternity. The number of cases 
is comparatively small, the data are meager and unsupported by clinical records. 
Furthermore, no comparable body of facts relating to mothers who are not, and 
never have been, so employed are available. The most serious obstacle perhaps 
is the very great difficulty of isolating wage earning asa factor. Employment is 
so closely associated with economic insufficiency and the whole problem of poverty 
that it can not be treated apart from these conditions. * * * Intheexperience 
of these 728 mothers prenatal deaths were more frequent after the mother entered 
industry than before, while the proportion of postnatal deaths shows practically 
no change. 

An inquiry into the health of the women, apart from their experi- 
ences of maternity, showed that their general record during the year 
covered was above that of the housewives generally. Forty-four 
per cent reported an illness within the last year, as against 63 per 
cent of the housekeepers in a health study made in Kensington for a 
Pennsylvania commission, covering 734 households. 

Either the wage-earning mothers have failed to report all of their ilinesses or 
they are physically stronger than the women who stay at home. It is probable 
that women with greater resistance work in industry because they consider 
themselves physically fit to stand it. It is also likely that they have less time 
to think about their health than the mothers who are not in industry. 

In discussing the igual results shown by this ones, is pointed 
out that the married woman in industry is likely to be permanent. 
Two ways of avoiding her presence have been discussed, the family 
~— to men and the endowment of motherhood, but neither can be 
said to be making rapid progress in this country at present. It 1s 
suggested that the situation might be improved by the provision of 
better group supervision of little children d their mother’s 
absence, but that this is not an ideal solution. slation as a 
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means Of improving conditions for such women is considered, but not 
deemed effective. 

The lightening of their burdens does not lie in any direct legislative action 
affecting their industria] status, as distinct from that of other working women. 
As long as there is an almost unlimited surplus of cheap woman Jabor, the very 
jaws designed to aid might handieap them im seearing and holding a job. Any 
alleviation of their lot must be found along other lines. 

One way toward improvement may be opened up by a recognition 
of the facts, of the situation by women themselves. It is believed 
that in the past their attitude toward industry has been considerably 
affected by the behef that their presence there is only temporary, 
ending with thew marriage. This no longer seems to be the case, and 
as this faet becomes known it may welk lead to a modification in the 
attitude of woman workers. 

When it is recognized by all wage-earning women that they are not temporary 
workers, that marriage does not put an end to their industrial experience, the 
principal obstacle to their solidarity will have been removed. Once fully eon- 
seious of their tenure in industry, women will be able to safeguard the gainfully 
employed mother. 

But to do so they must have a much more definite and extensive 
knowledge of the facts of the case than is now possessed, and through- 
out this study emphasis is placed on the need for careful investigation 
and research to lay sound foundations of accurate knowledge on which 
alone sane social progress can be based. 












CHILD LABOR 





Rural Child Labor on the Northem Pacific Coast 


HE Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
T Labor has recently issued (as Bureau Publication No. 151) a 
study of the employment of children in the berry fields of the 
Puyallup Valley, Wash., and in the orchard and hop-raising districts 
of the Willamette Valley, Oreg., andthe Yakima Valley, Wash. Child 
labor is used extensively in these districts in the harvesting of berries, 
hops, and some kinds of orchard fruits, because such work is done by 
hand, and is, except in the case of some of the fruits, unskilled. At 
the same time it is sufficiently light to permit the employment of even 
young children. The investigation included an intensive survey of 
several school districts in rie. area. 

After the names of the children enrolled in the schools had been obtained, a 
house-to-house canvass was made, and interviews were held with local children 
under 16 years of age who had worked on fruit or hop crops at least 12 days 
during the previous 12 months, and with migratory children under 16 who had 
worked at least 6 days. * * * Detailed information was obtained for 1,006 
migratory children, who represented only a small proportion of those working in 
the selected areas, but all the children whose homes were in the selected schoo] 
districts were interviewed. 

In both the Willamette and the Yakima Valleys children do much 
the same kind of work, being mainly employed in harvesting fruits 
and hops. In the two valleys 1,164 children under 16 were studied, 
517 being children of local parents, and 647 children of migratory 
laborers. ‘The local children worked to a large degree on the home 
farm, though it was customary for them to hire themselves on occa- 
sion to other fruit or hop growers of the neighborhood. The majority 
(64 per cent) were under 14 years, and nearly one-third (32.5 per 
pe were under 12 years; 12 per cent were under 10 years of age. 
The migratory children showed a lower age level, 69.4 per cent being 
under 14 years, 38.2 per cent under 12 years, and 15.2 per cent under 
10 years. 

or the local children, hours varied from less than 6 to over 10 a 
day, according to the kind of work done. The number of days 
worked during the year varied from 12 up to 120 and over, 73 per 
cent of the group having worked fewer than 60 days. Earnings 
ranged from under $1 to $4 and over a day. School terms had been 
adjusted to the needs of the locality, so that the children lost com- 
paratively little time from school through their farm work. . 

The children of migratory families showed about the same condi- 
tions as to hours, earnings, and kinds of work done as the local clil- 
dren, but since their families moved from place to place, following 
the harvest, their school attendance suffered. Housing conditions, 
also, presented a serious problem. For the most part, the migratory 
families lived in labor camps, finding shelter in tents or row houses. 
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Overcrowding was very common and sanitary conditions varied from 


fair to vig poor. 
In the Puyallup Valley of Washington, where berry picking is the 


great asaya Kid industry, a study was made of 280 local and 

920 migratory children. In general, hours for children were shorter 

here and earnings less than in the hop and the fruit fields of the other 
laces studied. 


It is pointed out that the conditions of child labor here diff er con- 
siderably from those found in the eastern sections studied. 


ef. 

Unlike the child workers in the truck: and small-fruit growing sections of the 
Atlantic coast, the children working on the Washington and Oregon farms, even 
those in migratory families, are chiefly of native white parentage. The fathers 
of less than one-third of the children included in the Children’s Bureau study 
were of European birth, and these had been in the United States a number of 
years and were as a rule English-speaking; only 3 per cent of the families included 
in the study were Japanese, and even fewer were Indian. 

Children in this section do not go to work so young nor do they do such varied 
or difficult work as children who work on the truck farms of the Eastern States. 
Of the 1,803 children included in the study, however, 12 per cent were under 10 
years and 34 per cent were under 12 years. The work of both local and migra- 
tory children of all ages is confined usua'ly to picking small fruits or hops or har- 
vesting prunes. * * * Someof the older children living on farms helpin the 
tillage of orchards or berry fields, or thin fruit, and a few older boys do general 
farm work, but it is not so customary as on the truck farms of New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Virginia for children to plow, harrow, and cultivate or even to help 
with planting, weeding, and hoeing. 

Although most of the work was not in itself difficult the working hours were 
jong during the harvest seasons. The great majority of the children who were 
employed in hop yards or orchards worked more than 8 hours a day. Ona 
sample day of the harvest season, 67 per cent of 967 local and migratory child 
workers in the Willamette and Yakima Valleys who reported the length of their 
working-day worked more than 8 hours, and 43 per cent, 10 hours or more. A 
larger proportion of children working as hired laborers than of children working 
for their parents reported these long hours. 

The school attendance of local workers is little affected by the work they do 
on hops or fruit. Parents who live in the areas surveyed appear to have high 
standards with regard to their children’s education, and many of the local school 
boards arrange the school terms so that children can work during the prune, 
apple, and hop harvests and still attend school the entire time it is in session. 
Absences for farm work of local children living in the three districts were few 
compared with those of children who work on Atlantic coast truck farms. Four 
per cent of the 492 child workers of the Pacific coast districts who reported on 
this qeemion had been absent from school 10 days or more for farm work, com- 
pared with 44 per cent and 27 per cent, respectively, of the local child workers 
included in the New Jersey and Maryland studies made by the Children’s Bureau. 

On the other hand, the irregular attendance of children in migratory families 
of the Pacific coast is a particularly difficult problem. Many children leave 
Portland for the hop-picking season just before school opens and do not return 
until after the season is over, three or four weeks later. Although children 
themselves seldom pick apples or train hops, children in migratory families lose 
a large part of the school year because they migrate with the adult members of 
the family, leaving their homes for the hop training in March and not returning 
until after the apple season in November. The most difficult phase of the prob- 
lem is that relating to children who ‘follow the fruit” from one county or State 
to another, staying only a short time in any one place. The percentage of 
retardation among some of these children was over twice the average among 
city school children. Although many schools in the fruit and hop growing 
districts of Washington and Oreson enroll children who are temporarily under 


their jurisdiction, no system of intercounty or interstate cooperation, with the 
object of keeping track of the migrants, has been developed. In the districts 
surveyed there appeared to be no need for separate schools for children of seasonal 
workers such as the schools provided for by the California school attendance 
row — special classes for these children in the local schools might be 
esirable. 
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Children in Pennsylvania Canneries 


RECENT report published by the Department of Labor and 
A Industry of Pennsylvania’ contains a résumé of conditions 
found to exist in fruit and vegetable canneries of that State jn 
the autumn of 1925. The mvestigation, begun im September. 
covered 50 canneries, and dealt with such questions as the source of 
the labor supply, the employment of children, and the observance of 
laws respeeting safety, sanitation, and the employment of women. 
in 18 of the canneries, migratory labor was used, families being 
brought out from Baltimore or Philadelphia and housed in labor 
camps near the plant. This practice interfered with the school 
aftendance of the children, as they often left the city before the end 
of the sehool term and did not return until after the school sessions 
had begun in the fall. Approximately 250 children of school age 
but not attending school were found in the labor camps. None of 
these would return to school before the end of September, and some 
of them not until the beginning of November. The country schools 
near which their families might be living were not prepared to receive 
them, and the general sentiment seemed to be that they would leave 
the vicinity so soon that there was no necessity for doing anything 
about their tuition. The presence of the children in the camps also 
tended to produce violations of the employment laws. In 41 can- 
neries children were at work, and of these 119 were illegally employed. 

Tt seemed likely that the number of ehildren actually working was considerably 
larger than reported, as investigators repeatedly saw little figures fleeing from 
the eanneries and disappearing into the woods. Many of these smaller children 
when questioned admitted that they did ‘‘skin’”’ tomatoes or husk eorn. Bean 
snipping, an oceupation peculiarly adapted to child labor, was reported fre- 
quently as having been done by children, although the bean season was over 
before the investigation took place. 

None of the migrant children at work had employment certificates, 
and the “ proof of age” cards required for working children aged 16 
and 17 were almost as scarce as employment certificates. The re- 
quirements as to hours of work were likewise very generally disre- 
garded. 

The legal working-day of 8 or 9 hours was not in force for minors under 16. 
Practically all of the children worked 10 or 11 hours a day and often six full 
days; nor was their work always finished at six in the evening. In at least three 
of the canneries the children were required to work occasionally until 9 or 10 
o’clock at night, and in one cannery 15-year-old boys had worked until 1 o’clock 
in the morning. Practically no schedules of hours for minors were found posted. 
_ Violations of the laws governing the employment of women were 
fewer but still numerous. Seventeen of the canneries worked more 
than 10 hours daily for at least part of the time, 8 employed women 
after 10 p. m., only one-fifth of them had posted schedules of the 
women’s hours, and instances were found of startlingly long hours. 

In more than three-fourths of the canneries the guarding of the 
machinery was inadequate, and conditions as to cleanliness were 
frequently unsatisfactory. The labor camps presented the highly 
objectionable features made familiar by other studies. One room 


? Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Vol. XII, No. 12, Harris- 
burg, 1925, pp. 3-17. 
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Ho afamily and one bunk to a room regardless of age and sex was the 
mmon allotment. Overcrowding, poor ventilation, little or noth- 
sng in the way of facilities for cleanliness, lack of privacy, neglected 
and insanitary toilets, poor drainage, and unclean surroundings were 
weneral. Conditions in the camp, as well as in the factory, were 
frequently im violation of the laws. 


The 50 canneries investigated ran a whole gamut in the number of violations 
fond. The best one had only 2 violations, the worst 33, and the average number 
of violations for all 50 canneries was about 15. 

The frequency of violations found seemed to depend on certain factors, such as 
product packed, size of cannery, and source of labor. Fourteen of the 15 canner- 
jes with the most violations packed tomatoes or corn. On the other hand all of 
the corn-drying establishments were relatively free from violations. The medium- 
sized canneries were worse Offenders than the very large or the very small ones. 
The presence of foreign help and a labor camp made a striking difference in the 
number of violations. The canneries without labor eamps had an average of 
about 7 or & violations, while those with imported labor averaged 11 in the 
cannery proper and 14 more in the labor camp. ‘The greatest divergence was 
found in violations of the chiid-labor law. Twice as many children were illegally 
employed in labor-camp cameries as in canneries with no labor camps, and three 
times as many children under 16 years of age were illegally employed in labor- 
camp canneries as in canneries having only local help. The woman’s act, the 
regulations for canneries, and the requirements for machine guarding were all 
more frequently violated in canneries importing foreign labor than in those hav- 
ing local help and no labor camp. 


The report closes with an account of the steps taken to remedy 
conditions at the time, and to prevent their recurrence in the coming 
season. 
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Molders—Continuation of National Agreement oe 
of tt 
E conference agreement between the International Molders’ re 
Union and the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association com 
in effect durmg 1925 has been continued without change and 
through 1926.1 The name of the latter body has been changed to MJ 2? 
Manufacturers’ Protective and Development Association. ts 
in 0 
stra 
emp 
Newspapers—Los Angeles app 
18C. 
™ : , ; fron 
] OCAL No. 174 of the International Typographical Union made is ni 
an agreement with three newspapers for one year from Decem- be | 
ber 12, 1925. The provisions relating to arbitration and appren- Me 
tices are as follows: rey 
_ Section 1. Immediately after the execution of this agreement, a special stand- star 
ing committee of four members shall be appointed, two members of said com- put 
mittee to be named by the party of the first part and two members by the party una 
of the second part. Immediately after the members of the special standing at t 
committee have been named, the party of the first part shall send the names and boa 
addresses of its representatives on the special standing committee to the party par! 
of the second part, and the party of the second part shall send the names and forr 
addresses of its yon ee on the special standing committee to the party reqt 
of the first part. In case of a vacancy on said special standing committee from tior 
any cause, said vacancy shall be filled immediately by the appointment of a sha! 
new member by the party in whose representation on the special standing com- A 
mittee the vacancy occurs. Each party shall notify the other party imme- par 
diately of any change in its representation on the special standing committee. S 
If at any time either party desires that one of its representatives on the special ma, 
standing committee shall appear in the capacity of advocate before the board yea 
of arbitration provided for in this section, said representative shall resign from shif 
the committee and a new representative shall be appointed in the manner herein- Ang 
before provided. be : 
To the special standing committee shall be referred for settlement all dis- dur 
putes arising under this agreement, all disputes regarding the interpretation of en 
any portion of this agreement, all disputes between any office and its chapel, in| 
all disputes regarding discharged men (in accordance with the prodecure herein- of 1 
after set forth), and any and all disputes between the parties hereto, except 4s the 
in this section provided. The special standing committee must meet within the 
five days from the date on which either party hereto, through its authorized cles 
representative, notifies the other party in writing that a meeting is desired, and ae 
shall proceed forthwith to attempt to settle any question raised by either party. 1 
Except that the special standing committee shall have no jurisdiction over the h 
settlement of a new wage scale and a new contract to become effective at the . 
expiration of this agreement, as hereinafter provided, said committee shall : 
one 


1 The terms of the 1924 agreement, which were the same as those in effect in 1825, were given in Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 393 (pp. 72-74). 
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otherwise have complete power to determine its jurisdiction. Such jurisdic- 
tion, if 4 dispute, shall be subject to arbitration in the manner in this section 
rovided. 

The general laws of the International Typographical Union in effect on the 
first day of January, 1924, shall not be subject to arbitration. 

Cases of discharge may be taken up by the chapel, if the chapel meets on the 
case Within 48 hours after the discharge. If the chapel does not meet within 
48 hours after the discharge, the member discharged has lost the right of appeal 
as herein provided and shall be considered to be legally discharged, and can not 
be reinstated except at the option of the foreman. If the chapel takes up a 
discharge ease, as hereinbefore provided, and reinstates the discharged member, 
said member shall be immediately reinstated by the foreman, provided that 
the foreman or the office may appeal from the decision of the chapel to the 
special standing committee. The special standing committee shall have power 
to confirm the reinstatement or to reverse the chapel and order the discharge 
of the member. If the chapel uphold the foreman in the discharge of a member 
and does not reinstate, such member shall have the right to appeal from the 
decision of the chapel to the special standing committee. The special standing 
committee shall have power to confirm the discharge or to reverse the chapel 
and order the reinstatement of the discharged member. In the case of any 
appeal by a discharged member to the special standing committee, pay for 
time lost by such member is an arbitrable point. The special standing com- 
mittee shall have power to decide what is due such member for time lost, but 
in no case shall the amount exceed what the member would have earned at 
straight time rated in the position from which discharged, had such member been 
employed full time during the settlement of the case. Notice of intention to 
appeal to the special standing committee from the decision of the chapel in a 
discharge case must be given to said special standing committee within 20 days 
from the date of the decision of the chapel. If such notice of intention to appeal 
is not given within said 20 days, the right of appeal in such discharge case shall 
be lost and the decision of the chapel in such discharge case shall be final. 

It shall require the affirmative votes of the four members of the special standing 
committee to decide the issues, and the decision of the special standing committee 
in all cases shall be final and binding on the parties hereto. If the special 
standing committee can not reach an agreement on any dispute, including dis- 
putes regarding discharged men, within 10 days (this time may be extended by 
unanimous agreement) from the date on which a dispute is first considered by it, 
at the request of either party hereto, the members of the committee shall forma 
board of arbitration ang shall select a fifth member, who shall be a disinterested 
party and who shall act as chairman of the board. The board of arbitration thus 
formed shall proceed with all dispatch possible to settle the dispute. It shall 
require the affirmative votes of three of the five members of the board of arbitra- 
tion to decide the issues, and the decision of the board of arbitration in all cases 
shall be final and binding on the parties hereto. 

All expense of the board of arbitration shall be equally divided between the 
party of the first part and the party of the second part. 

Sec. 18. Journeymen members of Los Angeles Typographical Union, No. 174, 
may serve as apprentice machinists, their apprenticeship to be completed in one 
year. Each newspaper shall be entitled to one apprentice machinist on the day 
shift and one on the night shift. The wages of a journeyman member of the Los 
Angeles Typographical Union, No. 174, serving as an apprentice machinist shall 
be fixed by the office during the first six months of the term of apprenticeship; 
during the last six months he shall receive 50 per cent of the minimum journey- 
men’s scale. Apprentice machinists who are not journeymen may be employed 
in lieu of journeymen. Their wages shall be the same as those fixed by section 11 
of this agreement for apprentices. They shall not be considered in calculating 
the number of apprentices an office may employ. They may work at any work on 
the machine. Boys (not apprentice machinists) may be employed to wipe and 
clean machines and to fill metal pots. 

Sec. 19. Apprentices shall serve an apprenticeship of five years, the time to be 
divided as follows: 

. — year: Apprentices shall assist on proof press, on battery, and distribute 
eads. 

Second year: Apprentices shall assist on battery, distribute and set heads. 

Third year: Apprentices shall distribute and set heads, and work at least 
one-half the time in ad room. 
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Fourth year: Apprentices shall work in ad room and may be employed for not 
more than two hours per day in proof room. 

Fifth year: Apprentices shall work in ad room and on make-up, and shajj 
serve an eoprensnenitp of the last six months on typesetting machines. 

Sec. 20. Each newspaper employing five or less than five regular journey men 
shall be entitled to one apprentice. For every 10 journeymen regularly employed 
abeve 5, one apprentice shall be allowed; provided, five apprentices shall be the 
maximum number allowed. : 

Sec. 21. No office shall be entitled to an apprentice unless at least one journcy- 
men, aside from the proprietor, shall be regularly employed in the composing 
reom. 

Sec. 22. One office boy (not an apprentice) shall be allowed to work on proof 
press, carry proofs and. copy, and type on galleys, but shall not be allowed other- 
wise to handle type, proofs, copy or any printing material in any other manner 
whatever. 

See. 23. Beginning with the third. year, apprentices shall be enrolled in and 
complete the International Typographical Union course of lessons in printing 
before being admitted as journeymen members of the union. They shall pay to 
the secretary-treasurer of Los Angeles Typographieal Union, No. 174, the suin of 
$1 per month until the tuition of the course is paid. 





Stereotypers— Y oungstown, Ohio 


AN AGREEMENT made September 11, 1925, by the Youngstown 

Vindicator and Youngstown Telegram with the Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union No. 112, relative to stereotypers, contains 
the following provisions: 


Section 1. The employers agree to employ only members in good standing 
with the Youngstown Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union No. 112 as foreman, 
assistant foreman, and journeymen stereotypers, excepting when the Youngstown 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union No. 112 is unable to furnish sufficient men 
to fill the required number of positions to get out editions on time. 

Sec. 2. That on and after April 18, 1925, until October 18, 1925, the wages of 
journeymen ytd hoe shall be not less than $46 per week, and from October 
18, 1925, until April 18, 1926, the wages of journeymen stereotypers shall be not 
less than $47 per week, and from April 18, 1926, to April 18, 1927, the wages of 
journeymen stereotypers shall be $48 per week. 

Src. 3. Six days or nights shall constitute a week’s work. Eight hours shall 
constitute a day or night’s work. 

Sec. 4. That all day work over 8 hours shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half. 

Sec. 5. One apprentice shall be allowed to each newspaper office when three 
or more journeymen are employed. 

Sec. 6. That in the absence of a journeyman no eg merry shall take his place 
without the consent of the shop chairman, except through the inability of the 
Youngstown Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union No. 112 to furnish competent 
card man to fill the situation. 

Sec. 7. That the foreman shall hire and discharge all stereotypers. 

Sxc. 8. This agreement to be in force for two years from the 18th of April, 
1925, and to continue thereafter from year to year until terminated by written 
notice given 60 days in advance by either party to the other party hereto. 

Sec. 10. In the event that the employers and the Stereotypers and Flec- 
trot s Union No. 112 fail to negotiate a new contract within 60 days after the 

tion of this present agreement the matter shall be referred to arbitration. 
The arbitration board shall consist of five members, two to be chosen by the 
employers, two to be chosen by the Stereotypers and Filectro rs Union No. 
112, and the fifth to be upon by the above-mentioned four, and their 
decision when rendered shall be retroactive and binding on both parties. 
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Street Railways—Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine Railway 


DIVISION 312, consisting of members of the Amalgamated Asso- 

ciation of Street and Electric Railway Employees connected 
with the interurban division of the Clinton, Davenport & Musca- 
tine Railway Co., made an agreement with that company June 1, 
1925, to be in force for one year and including all interurban workers 
for the company who are or who may become members of the 
uion. Some of the more interesting sections of the agreement are 
as follows: 


Section 3. The company agrees that it will not oppose any of its employees 
me joining the division, and the division agrees that it will not coerce or use undue 
influence to compel any such employees to join. That is, it is understood that 
the men are free in their selection to join the division, and it shall not be construed 
as using undue influence for any member to endeavor by argument or persuasion 
io influence any employee to join the division. 

Sec. 4. The company agrees to recognize and treat with duly authorized and 
accredited representatives or committee of the division who are employees of 
the company, in adjusting all questions and differences pertaining to this agree- 
ment that may arise during the life of the contract. 

Sec. 5. (A) In case any member of the division who is an employee of the 
company is elected to an office of the division or association, which will require 
his continued absence from the company for more than one year he shall lose 
his seniority rights. In case employees of the company who are members of the 
division are called upon to transact business for the division which will require 
heir absence from duty, such employees shall make a formal application in 
writing for leave of absence from duty for a sufficient period of time to transact 
such business, which leave of absence the company agrees to grant, provided, 
that the number of employees who are on leave of absence or applying for leave 
of absence at any one time is not so great as to be detrimental to the service 
of the company. 

Officers of the division shall be given preference for such leaves of absence, 
provided, that they state in their application that such absence is for the purpose 
of transacting business for the division. 

(B) Should an employee accept an official position with the company which 
requires him to enforce the rules and regulations, he shall, upon retirement from 
such position be reinstated to his place in the employ of the company, according 
to his seniority, if the company shall elect. 

Sec. 6. Should any trainman or other employee covered by this contract 
desire to lay off from duty, he shall be allowed to do so in case sufficient extra 
men are available and the service will not be impaired. 

Employees desiring a vacation of not more than 30 days in any 12 months will 
be allowed the same when extra men are available in sufficient numbers to care 
for all ears. Application for leave of absence of more than 30 days must have 
the approval of the general manager. 

Absence in case of sickness or emergency is conceded, but the division superin- 
tendent must be notified if the employee leaves the cities, and be given an expla- 
nation as to his possible return. If the employee is absent more than 10 days, 
a further report must be made to the division superintendent explaining his 
inability to return. 

Sec. 7. When trainmen who have been in the service of the company and who 
for any reason have left the service are reinstated they shall receive the regular 
Pp of wages to which they would be entitled by reason of their previous term 

service. 

Sec. 8. The preference of runs shall be given to the trainmen in accordance 
with their seniority in the service of the company, provided, however, that the 
company shall have the right to exercise its judgment in a men whose 
age or other disability might render them undesirable fer difficult runs. It is 
further understood that if a temporary run, or runs, are created, the older men 
in service shall be entitled to such run, or runs, and when such run or runs are 
tiscontinued the men shall be returned to their previous positions according 

seniority. 

Szc. 9. if is agreed that all regular trainmen en Clinton Division shall have 
every seventh day off duty, and all regular trainmen on the Muscatine Division 
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shall take one day off in 15 to be arranged so that one such day will fall withj, 
the first half of each month and the other within the last half of each mont) 
Should a majority of the trainmen on either division desire to change the for. 
going provisions of this paragraph, they may do so, such change, however, ty 
be made with the approval of the company. 

Sec. 13. All regular-run employees in train service shall be paid from the time 
they are required for work until they are relieved from duty. Operators of 
one-man cars shall be allowed 15 minutes and conductors of freight and two. 
man passenger cars will be allowed 5 minutes at regular rate for turning in, 

Sec. 15. Any motorman or conductor taken from his regular run and called 
for extra service and who reports for same, but who does not work the time 
called for by his regular run shall be paid for the time called for on his regula; 
run and overtime for all time over his regular run. 

Sec. 16. Tickets will be issued to employees for transportation on city lines 
in Davenport or Muscatine, good only for the individual to whom issued. This 
ticket must be signed and turned over to the conductor as a fare. It is agreeq 
that abuse of the free-ticket privilege will be sufficient cause for dismissal. 

Transportation over the interurban lines will be granted on application to ql] 
ym ere covered by this agreement, and to the dependent members of their 

amilies. 

Trainmen in interurban service who have been in continuous service for 4 
period of 3 years shall be allowed annual passes for themselves and the depend. 
ent members of their families on any interurban division of the Clinton, Daven. 
port & Muscatine Railway Co. 

Sec. 19. It is agreed that a working-day shall consist of not less than 9 hours 
and not to exceed 10 hours in the passenger service. It is also agreed that 4 
working-day shall consist of not less than 9 hours and not to exceed 10 hours 
in the freight service, and not less than 9 hours’ pay shall be paid for such work, 
in either freight or passenger service. 

Should the company, by reason of lack of traffic, be compelled to curtail service 
on its regular operating schedules so that the 9-hour minimum day can not be 
consistently applied, it shall have the right to make the minimum day 8% hours 
instead of 9 hours, and men on regular runs shall be paid for the 8!4-hour day 
even though the actual working hours may be less than 8% hours. 

Overtime for trainmen shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half, the 
overtime rate to begin only when trainmen have worked 30 minutes in excess of 
the time required by their regular runs, and then to apply to all time worked in 
excess of the time required by their regular runs. 

Should the company require trainmen to work on their regular days off such 
time worked shall be paid for at the regular rate, except that should such day fall 
on holidays and days of exceptional events, overtime rate shall be paid. 

Src. 20. Work-train crews shall consist of two men. The motorman shall 
have been in the service a sufficient length of time to be fully acquainted with 
schedules and operating rules so as to properly protect his train and so as not to 
delay regular and extra trains. The position of conductor will be filled by extra 
men or such others as the company may deem fit. 








































Street Railways—Philadelphia 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1924, the Public Service Commission of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania issued an order permitting the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co., which controls the street railways in the 
city of Philadelphia, to increase its fares temporarily. The following 
April hearings were begun to determine whether the new rates should 
be made permanent. January 12, 1926, the commission issued an 
order in Application Docket No. 11, 417-1924, in re ‘‘ Application of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. for approval of new tariff changing 
rates hereto approved by the commission,” permitting the company 
to make the new tariff schedule effective. 
The report of the commission is long and touches the various points 
considered in the hearings. The following remarks were made on 
the subject of wages: 
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Running through many of the items of the company’s operating budget is the 
question of the proper wage ajlowance. It will therefore be dealt with at the 

set. 

One company has included what it claims to be its full wages, typified by the 
77-cent maximum wage to its trainmen. it offered voluminous evidence to sup- 
port the reasonableness of this maximum rate. Neither the city nor any other 
protestant offered any evidence in support of a contrary conclusion. The criti- 
cism of the city and other protestants is not that the 77-cent rate is excessive; 
but that, to the extent of 7 cents, it is not in law a wage. 

In our view some consideration of the reasonableness of the wage in fact is 
necessary to a proper discussion of the question of law thus raised. On the 
question of reasonableness the company concedes that the 77-cent wage is to-day 
the highest wage paid to street-railway trainmen throughout the country. It is 

ointed out, however, that this is the first year under the company’s estab- 
lished wage policy that this has occurred. In 1924 the total wage (including the 
so-called wage dividend, discussed hereafter) was 314 cents less than the Chicago 
wage and 14 cents less than the Detroit wage. In 1925 it is 2 cents over Chicago. 
It is thus urged that the average of the last two years, 1924-1925, has been Jess 
than Chicago. 

The company frankly avows that its policy is one of high wages and good labor 
rather than low wages and poor labor. It points to the notable cooperation and 
loyalty of its men and its total absence of strikes for nearly 15 years. 

‘A study of the 77-cent wage from the viewpoint of economics and sociology 
shows that it produces annual earnings but little if any higher than the minimum 
budget necessary to maintain an average family on the basis of living costs in 
Philadelphia. 

The foregoing evidence, and much more of like tenor, leads us to the conclusion 
that the wages paid by the company are not unreasonable or excessive compensa- 
tion for the labor performed. 

With this conclusion in mind we pass to the legal question already indicated. 
This question arises from the following circumstances. 

Prior to 1925 the company’s wage arrangement included a contingent payment 
limited to 10 per cent of the ‘‘base wage” and designated a “wage dividend.” 
The bargain with the men provided that they should receive a certain base 
wage on each payday and at the end of the year an additional payment up to 
10 per cent, but payable only after payment of the current dividend to stock- 
holders. All payments of this wage dividend were made to trustees for the men, 
who invested the money in the stock of the company almost exclusively. 

The company in the past treated this ‘wage dividend” precisely like all 
other wage payments; viz: As an operating expense. The lawfulness of this 
course was first questioned upon the appeal from our temporary order in the 
present case. In brief and argument upon that appeal the city urged that the 
contingent feature of this payment placed it subordinate to dividends upon the 
company’s stock and therefore made it in law a payment out of profits, and not 
an operating expense. The superior court sustained this contention saying as 
to the wage dividend: 

“We agree with the contention of the city solicitor, that it is not a proper 
charge against operating expenses, and constitutes no element to be considered 
in fixing a schedule of rates or tariffs, but must be provided for, if at all, out of the 
company’s fair return on investment.” 

This commission does not interpret the foregoing as containing any expression 
of opinion by the court as to the amount of a proper wage. It is clear that the 
wage dividend was removed by the court from operating expenses solely because 


' of its contingent feature. 


Subsequent to this decision, the company, in April, 1925, abolished the “‘ wage 
dividend’’ and raised the base wage to 77 cents, which it undertook unqualifiedly 
to pay to its men. 

nquestionably this action removed the contingent feature above discussed 
from any portion of the 77-cent wage and no argument to the contrary has been 
advanced. Concededly this action was taken in view of the superior court’s 
decision and in our view it fully met the requirements of that decision. 

The fact that a part of the resulting total wages is, by the men’s direction, paid 
to trustees designated by them and invested in the stock of the company does not 
render such payment any the less a wage. Such arrangements are not uncom- 
mon in our industrial life. In the present case the records show that the men 
have unanimously authorized the arrangement and further that upon retirement 
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from the service or upon death every man or his personal representative, a, 
the case might be, received from the trustees the proportionate share of the funds 
in their hands. In the meantime they anu they alone received the income. 

The 77-cent wage is now an absolute comu ‘tment by the company to the me. 
It is paid entirely to them or to their trustees «nd can not be diverted from thei; 
ultimate use and benefit. It is not unreasonable in amount. The commissio, 
therefore concludes that there is no basis for a ruling disallowing any portioy 
of the company’s wages, in considering the items of the operating budget in which 
wages appear as a factor. 





AWARDS AND DECTSIONS 


Clothing Industry—New York 


CASE No. 154 in the New York Clothing Industry, decided January 
4, 1926, related to children’s long pants. It seemed that one 
firm had been sending its children’s long pants, known as “longies,” 
to be made up in men’s pants shops, believing the men’s pants con- 
tractors better qualified to make longies than were the children’s 
knee pants shops, as the latter do not have “the requisite machinery 
nor the properly trained workers to make the longies,”’ and the firm 
felt that the quality of the product would suffer if made by the latter. 

The union claimed that children’s work, longies as well as knee 
pants, should be sent to children’s knee pants shops, where the workers 
are in need of employment. The children’s knee pants contractors 
expressed themselves as willing to install the necessary machinery 
and produce the goods at a slight increase over the present cost, the 

uality of the work to be equal to that turned out in men’s pants 
shops. Whereupon the impartial chairman ruled: 

It is decided that the firm will send the longies to a children’s knee-pants 
contractor at a price satisfactory to the firm. The contractor will install what- 
ever machinery may be necessary and will maintain the present quality of the 
garment as made in the men’s pants shops. 





























Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 
Absence Due to Illness of Child 


[X DECISION No. 4027, February 2, 1926, the Railroad Labor 
Board placed an interpretation upon the meaning of the follow- 


ing statement quoted from a letter by the assistant general manager, 
dated July 22, 1922. 


Time lost as a result of ilness. Employees will be allowed compensation for 
time lost account of personal illness or for other good and sufficient reasons, 
subject to the approval of supervising officer, provided the work is kept up with- 
out additional expense to the carrier on the following basis; 

(a) Employees in the service less than one year, no allowance. 

(b) Employees in service one year and less than two years, one calendar week. 

(c) Employees in service two years or more, two calendar weeks. 


The case was that of a freight clerk who had been off duty four 
hours on March 17, 1924, due to illness of his child. No com- 
pensation was allowed him for that time. The reason seemed ‘good 
and sufficient’ to the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and they 
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objected to the decision of the assistant general manager to the 


contrary. ae 
The opinion and decision of the board are as follows: 


Opinion —The Railroad Labor Board believes that sickness of his child was 
reasonable justification for the short absence of this employee under the rule 
above quoted, and since such absence did not entail additional expense to the 
carrier, the board therefore decides: - 

Decision.—Claim of the employee is sustained. 


Express Delivery 


IN DECISION No. 4021, January 29, 1926, the Railroad Labor 

Board had a complaint before it that the American Railway 
Express Co. had improperly abolished the position of driver at 
Gilroy, Calif., and contracted the delivery service to a party not an 
employee of the carrier. The employees contended that the carrier 
had no right to abolish an established position in this way. 

The carrier states that Gilroy is a small station, as there is not enough busi- 
ness to warrant the employment of a driver, and that its action in discontinuing 
the position and contracting for its hauling is in accordance with what has been 
its practice ever since the express business has been in existence. 

the earrier also states that it has no objection to reestablishing the position 
when the volume of traffic and revenue warrants the maintenance of an exclusive 
position of driver at that station. 

Decision.— The action taken in this case is in accordance with a well-established 
and long-existing practice in express business. 

Under the facts and circumstances of this particular case, the claim is denied. 


Extension of Leave 


[X DECISION No. 4045, Mareh 1, 1926, the Railroad Labor Board 
considered a request for extension of leave of an officer of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Station Employees at work for the Portland 
Terminal Co. , 

The carrier had an agreement with the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, of which rule 35 reads as follows: 

When conditions of the service will permit and proper reasons are advanced, 
leave of absence not exceeding 90 days will be granted. In case of physical dis- 
ability or for other proper reasons, leave of absence in excess of 90 days will be 
given consideration. An employee who fails to report at the expiration of leave 
of absence shall be considered out of the service, except when failure to report 
on time is the result of unavoidable delay. 

A checker whose 5 poe is included within and subject to the 
agreement’”’ with the Railway Clerks was also grand president of the 
Drotherhood of Railroad Station Employees, which organization also 
had an agreement with the earrier, of which paragraph (c), rule 10, 
reads as follows: 

Employees serving on committees on sufficient notice shall be granted leave 
of absence and such free transportation as is consistent with the regulations of 
the railroad fer the adjustment of differences between the railroad and its 
employees. 

This checker applied for and received a leave of absence for 90 
days, but a request for an extension of the leave in order that he 
might carry on the duties of grand president of his organization was 
refused, after conference with the Railway Clerks committee, as one 
not contemplated in the agreement with the last-named organization. 
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It was felt that leave for such purpose as requested was to carry oy} 
duties not directly connected with his relations to the carrier anq 
that the checker “in requesting leave of absence from a clerical 
position, should be controlled by the intent of the agreement with 
the clerks’ organization.”’ 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees state that there is no argument on the part of that organ. 
ization against granting the leave of absence to Mr. F. as long as his duties are 
confined to the handling of matters affecting the employees of his organization 
on the particular property where his jurisdiction as general chairman extends 
but their refusal to concur in the requested leave of absence and argumen} 
against it is based upon the fact that Mr. F. has been elected’a grand lodge 
officer of his organization and that his jurisdiction is not confined solely to the 
Portland Terminal Co. 

The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees further state that it was the understanding of the clerks’ 
committee and the carrier that the leave-of-absence rule contained in the clerks’ 
agreement did not contemplate that an employee would be granted leave of 
absence to assume a grand lodge office, and that if such a condition were con- 
templated leave would only be granted to allow the employee to assume an office 
with the organization representing the employees involved by virtue of the agree. 
ment covering such employees. They also contend that as the position occupied 
by Mr. F. is covered by the clerks’ agreement he must subscribe to the rules of 
the employees covered by that agreement and can not change the rules which 
might most comfortably apply to any conditions he wished to meet. 

Opinion.—Prior to 1923 the position occupied by Mr. F. was included in the 
agreement between the Brotherhood of Railroad Station Employees and the 
carrier. In 1923 a dispute arose out of the claim of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees that 
their agreement should be extended to cover all clerical positions, on the ground 
that the majority of such employees desired that organization as their representa- 
tive. This dispute was submitted to the board and decided by Decision No. 1994 
(IV, R. L. B., 700) which sustained the contention of the clerks’ organization, 
and subsequently the jurisdiction of that organization extended to all clerical 
positions. The Brotherhood of Railroad Station Employees retained their agree- 
ment covering certain other classes of station employees. Mr. F. continued in 
the position of general chairman, and was subsequently elected to the position 
of grand president, but he retained and continued to carry on the position and 
the duties of general chairman. It is a well-established practice of carriers to 
allow representatiyes of employees necessary leave of absence to carry on their 
duties, and the board does not believe that rule 35 of the clerks’ agreement was 
intended to operate in such a manner as to prohibit the granting of such leave 
of absence. Under principle 15 of Decision No. 119 (II, R. L. B., 87), Mr. F. 
unquestionably has the right to represent all those clerical employees that wish 
it, even though the positions are subject to the clerks’ agreement. 

The earrier has stated that it is not adverse to granting the leave of absence 
requested, and after a review of all the circumstances the board is of the opinion 
that the granting of such leave is not in violation of or contrary to the provisions 
of the clerks’ agreement. 

Decision.— Request for extension requested by F. is sustained. 


Relieved from Duty 


N DECISION No. 4033, February 10, 1926, the question when 
employees were relieved from duty was considered by the Railroad 
Labor Board. The position of the members of the Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on the Kansas 
City Southern Railway was as follows: 


Article 7 of the agreement provides that in all classes of freight service, train- 
men’s time will commence at the time they are required to report for duty, an‘ 
shall continue until the time they are relieved from duty. For many years prior 
to February 1, 1925, conductors were paid for all time consumed between time of 
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arrival of their train on the designated track and the time they completed their 
duties by registering in and delivering waybills. On the date noted, instructions 
were issued to discontinue such payment. : 

The employees contend that inasmuch as it has been the practice to allow 
payment for this time, it should be continued as provided by Supplement 25. 


The position of the carrier was as follows: 


During the month of January, 1925, it was discovered ti.at time returns 
rendered by some conductors for individual trips were being made so as to include 
the time between the arrival of a train on a designated track and the time the 
conductor reached the yard office with waybills and registered the arrival of train. 
For instance, a train would come to rest in the yard at4 p.m. The conductor 
would reach the yard office with his bills at 4.15 p. m. Under the heading 
“finally went off duty” on the time slip, he would show 4.15 p. m. instead of 
4p. m. 

The superintendent took the position that the pay of trainmen stopped when 
a caboose came to rest on a designated track, except when necessary to double 
over, in which case pay would stop when movement was completed. 

The employees contend that it has been the past practice to allow this time. 
We contend there has been no such practice authorized, and that if any such 
payments have been made by timekeepers they have been without the knowledge 
and authority of the superintendent. 

Opinion.—The question involved in this dtspute is what is meant by the term 
“relieved from duty.’ This term is variously construed by the practices of 
various carriers throughout the country, it being the practice of some roads to 
make payment up until the time conductor registers in and waybills are delivered, 
while other roads pay only to the time train is put on designated track or caboose 
is in the clear, etc.; still other roads provide specifically by rule what is meant 
by the term “‘relieved from duty ”’ and fix it at the time that waybills are delivered, 
or the conductor registers in, or they make time allowance for registering in and 
delivering way bills. 

Decision.—In view of the fact that for many years it has been the practice on 
this carrier to pay conductors until they registered in and delivered their waybills, 
the board sustains the contention of the employees as to conductors. This 
decision, however, is not to be taken as construing the term “relieved from duty,” 
as employees and carriers can by appropriate rules fix definitely what is meant 
by that term. 





Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the 
Eastern Region 


[N DOCKET No. 317, the Train Service Board of Adjustment for 
the Eastern Region on March 3, 1926, decided a case of holding 
conductor and crew away from their home terminal beyond 16 
hours. A freight crew completed its trip from Seneca to Wesleyville 
on the New York Central Railroad—West, and was relieved from 
duty at 2 p.m., Wesleyville being the “ away-from-home”’ terminal for 
Erie Division crews. The crew was called for return trip to Seneca 
the next morning at 4.55, but the call was canceled and the crew was 
allowed three hours pay under the called-and-not-used rule and con- 
tinued to stand first out. The crew was later called for duty at 2 
I m. the same day, 24 hours after going off duty at Wesleyville. 
he management used the three hours paid for under the called-and- 
not-used rule to extend the free feriod under the held-away-from- 
home-terminal rule and placed this crew under pay at 9 a. m., 19 
hours after the relief from duty on the westbound trip. | 
Committee contends that crew should have been placed under pay at 6 a. m., 
16 hours after being relieved from duty on westbound trip, and that no extension 
of the free period can properly be made because of allowances under the called- 


and-not-used rule. The called-and-not-used rule in effect on the New York 
Central— West for conductors and trainmen reads as follows: 
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“If a conductor or brakeman is called for duty and is notified before leaviy 


his place of calling that he is not wanted no time will be allowed. If notified ae 
after leaving his place of calling but not later than time he is required to report the 
for duty, he will be allowed three hours’ pay at pro rata rates for the call and ist 
stand first out. If not notified until after time he is required to report for duty men 
a minimum day’s pay will be allowed and he will go to foot of list.’’ it | 
The three hours’ pay earned under the called-and-not-used rule should be an rage 
entirely separate computation of time from the held-away-from-home-termina} whe: 
rule. The three hours’ pay was an established earning before the crew had been or u 
in the terminal 16 hours and the held-away-from-home time did not begin unti| beer 
after the three hours’ pay had been earned. Tra: 
The management contends it was within its rights in using the three hours paid 
for under the called-and-not-used rule to extend the free time at the forcign acce 
terminal. The underlying purpose of the held-away-from-home-terminal] rule 192: 
is to insure the employees against loss of time or opportunities to work, through shal 
detention at other than their home terminal where, in addition, they are under T 
extra expense. The employees have consistently argued that they did not want 
the penalty provided by the rule, but wanted the opportunity to work. The In 
rule provides that in the event employees are called for service after pay under such 
the held-away-from-home-terminal rule commences, the time will be ealculated loca 
from the time crew goes under pay under the rule; this recognizes that the rule usug 


is not intended to produce double compensation. 

If a crew lying at a foreign terminal is called and not used, the called-and-not- 
used rule provides that if notified before leaving place of calling no allowance will 
be made. If notified after leaving place of calling, but prior to the time required 
to report, three hours’ pay is allowed and crew stands first out. If actually 
report for duty, a minimum day’s pay is allowed and crew goes to the foot of the 
list. 

Under the contention of the committee a crew called and not used could receive 
greater compensation than a crew which actually was required to perform ser- 
vice. 

The held-away-from-home-terminal rule for conductors and trainmen was 



























first introduced as a result of the 1913 award. The rule awarded at that time Ar 
is the rule in effect to-day, excepting as it was modified to meet the changed Th 
conditions brought about by the adoption of the 12% miles per hour speed basis ou 
for calculating overtime and further modified as a result of the granting of time i 
and one-half in freight service. Allowances under this rule have never been | 
unqualified. It has been the practice generally in the East to extend the free tin 
period ‘under this rule by the time equivalent of money allowances under the we 
called-and-not-used rule. A specific case was discussed with the grand lodge ins 
officers of both of these organizations in 1915, and they agreed that where both tit 
rules came into play they should net be combined so as to produce a condition 
not contemplated when either was adopted. Te! 
It is the contention of the management that it has followed past practices in re 
extending the free period, that such practices were concurred in by the executives we 
of the organizations parties to the arbitration which resulted in the original fic 
held-away-from-home-terminal rule, and under these practices, Conductor B. re 
and his crew were properly paid. U 
Decision.—The board decides that the three (3) hours paid for call-and-not- 
used is an agreed allowance to men for reporting and not being used and should 
have no connection with another agreement which prevides for compensation lk 
for being held-away-from-home-terminal beyond 16 hours. Even though the oi 
crew were called and paid three hours, they still remained at the away-from- a 
home-terminal, Claim sustained. th 
of 
i 
. . . . . 4 + t : 
Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the of 


Western Region 


[X DECISION No. 1729, November 3, 1925, the Train Service 

Board of Adjustment for the Western Region decided a question 
relative to bageagemen on the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co. 
The distance between the termini of the road is 784 miles. Between 
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Salt Lake and Las Vegas, Nev., 450 miles, there is little local travel, 
the lmited trams make few stops and handle no local baggage. 

Hence, in the interest of economy, between those points baggage- 
men were dispensed with and the conductors were furnished keys to 
baggage cars, which were locked between those stations and opened 
where stops were made to permit station employees to enter and load 
or unload baggage as occasion required, stated by the carrier to have 
been two or three times in 10 months. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen requested that baggagemen be assigned to these trains in 
accordance with paragraph (g), article 7 of the agreement of March 1, 
1925, reading: ‘‘ Between Los Angeles and Salt Lake City eight men 
shall be assigned to single service, 16 men to double service, etc.’’ 

The decision of the board was as follows: 

In view of the evidence developed at the hearing, the board decides that on 
such districts or runs between Los Angeles and Salt Lake where on any trip 


local baggage is put on or off and when necessary for anyone to care for duties 
usually assigned to baggagemen, a baggageman should be employed. 





Shirt Industry—New York 
Lockout or Strike 


THE difficulty in deciding whether a stoppage from work is a strike 

or lockout is shown in case No. 88 decided by the Board of 
Arbitration, Shirt Industry of Greater New York, September 5, 1925. 
The union charged that in a certain shop the pressers had been locked 
out and reimbursement for the time lost was requested. . 

The evidence given in the case was conflicting. It appears that 
the foreman in the shop discharged four pressers for alleged bad 
workmanship. He finally consented to their return but wanted them 
instructed to do better work, which instruction the union representa- 
tive failed to give. Words followed between the foreman and the 
representative of the union. What they were is uncertain. The 
representative of the union testified that the foreman said: “‘ These 
workers will do as I please or they can get out.” The foreman testi- 
fied that he said: “If they don’t do better work there is no use put- 
ting them back.” A cessation from work resulted. 

e chairman’s opinion is as follows: 

The testimony of this case does not support the contention of either party. 
It is not shown that this was either a lockout or a stoppage. It was a disagree- 
ment. ‘The cessation of work seems to have come about through this disagree- 
ment. The foreman testifies that he himself said, ‘If they don’t do better work, 
there is no use putting them back.”’ And it is not denied that [the business agent 
of the union} said, “I am not taking out N’s people, but I am taking out (the 
foreman’s) people.” . Further, Mr. [the union representative] says what could 
they do after what the foreman said. In view of all the evidence, the contention 
of both parties is denied and the case is dismissed. 


Stoppage 


[N ANOTHER case, No. 98, decided December 2, 1925, the stop- 

page was the act of the contractor who refused the work of a 
certain firm, claiming that the firm was not paying the market prices 
and refusing to resume work on its goods until a certified check for 
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$1,000 had been drawn by the firm as a guaranty that the difference 
between the market price and what he had received would be paid 
him. 

The representative of the manufacturers’ association, after invest- 
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rl 
gation, requested that the union officials be instructed to direct the a 
contractor to finish the work for this firm. The union officials him 
objected to giving such order on the ground that to enforce it might ( 
require more drastic action than + would like to take. The me! 
chairman’s opinion is as follows: wag 

The board of arbitration decides that under the provision of Article IX of the me! 


agreement between the United Shirt Manufacturers’ Association and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America it becomes the duty of the union to prevent 
stoppages in contractors’ shops. In view of this provision, the board of arbitra- 
tion instructs the union officials to see that this contractor continues the work 
of his registered manufacturer. 
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Collective Agreements in Sweden, 1924 ' 


URING 1924, 775 collective agreements, covering 4,502 estab- 

D lishments and 120,477 workers, were concluded in Sweden. 

At the end of the year 1924, 2,214 such agreements were in 

force, covering 12,614 establishments and 413,181 workers. At the 

end of 1923 the agreements in force numbered 1,975, the establish- 
ments covered 11,437, and the workers covered 391,197. 

In 413 agreements covering 49,536 workers it is provided that 
disputes shall be settled by negotiations between the parties and, if 
no agreement is reached, between their organizations. In 231 
agreements covering 49,243 workers provision is made for the settle- 
ment of disputes by conciliation and arbitration boards. 

With the exception of 39 agreements covering 6,764 workers, all 
the agreements concluded in 1924 provide for extra compensation 
for overtime, night work, and work on Sundays and holidays. In 
the majority of the agreements the extra compensation for overtime 
is fixed at between 25 and 35 per cent of the regular rates, for night 
work at between 50 and 100 per cent, and for work on Sundays and 
holidays at 100 per cent. 

In 488 agreements covering 64,644 workers, provision is made for 
an annual vacation. In 199 agreements covering 24,330 workers, 
less than a week is allowed; in 230 agreements covering 22,636 
workers, a week is the period granted; in 38 agreements covering 
11,534 workers, 7 to 11 working-days are allowed; and in 21 agrec- 
ments covering 6,144 workers, two weeks or more are provided for. 

Employers’ liability regarding accidents occurring during working 
hours is provided for in 263 agreements covering 29,247 workers. 
In 53 agreements covering 13,150 workers, compensation is provide: 
in case of accidents happening otherwise than in connection with 
work. In the other agreements the employer is made liable, in the 
case of accident, for an amount usually greater than the amount 
laid down by the law on accident insurance. In 263 agreements 
covering 36,425 workers, the employer guarantees a money Bey 
ment during sickness. In 17 agreements covering 1,422 workers, 






































1 Sweden. Socialstyrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm, 1925, No. 11, pp. 886-892. 
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membership in a sick fund is made compulsory. In 302 agreements 
covering 65,696 workers, provision is made for free medical attend- 
ance. In 119 agreements covering 25,024 workers, the employer is 
required to pay for the necessary medicines and medical requisites. 
In 149 agreements covering 23,382 workers the employer obligates 
himself to defray hospital charges. 

Clauses concerning apprenticeship are to be found in 98 agree- 
ments covering 6,419 workers. The most important refer to the 
wages of apprentices and the duration of apprenticeship; 87 agree- 
ments contain clauses relating to these matters. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in February, 1926 
agree are T in manufacturing industries in February in- 


creased 1.1 per cent and employees’ earnings increased 4.2 per 

cent. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of employment 
for February is 94.3 as compared with 93.3 for January, and the 
index of pay-roll totals for February is 98.9 as compared with 94.9 
for January. 

February is the seventh consecutive month showing increased 
employment, the total increase since July, 1925, being 5.6 per cent: 
the increase since February, 1925—a period of 12 months—is 2.9 per 
cent. Pay-roll totals in February were 10.4 per cent higher than 
in July, 1925, and 4 per cent higher than in February, 1925. The 
increase in employees’ earnings in February has considerably more 
than overcome the seasonal decrease in January due to annua! 
inventories. 

These February figures are based: on reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 9,540 establishments, covering 
2,952,165 employees, whose combined earnings in one week were 
$79,793,644. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in January and February, 1926 


‘Poe volume of employment increased in February in 8 of the 9 

geographical divisions, the one exception being a decrease of 
2.6 per cerit in the Mountain States, and employees’ earnings increased 
in each of the 9 divisions. The upward trend in employment was 
most marked in the New England and East North Central States. 
The one very large increase in pay-roll totals was 10.8 per cent in the 
East North Central division, although the increases in 4 other divi- 
sions ranged from 3.5 per cent to 4.1 per cent. 

Ten of the 12 groups of industries show increased employment in 
February, the greatest increase (4.7 per cent) being in the tobacco 
group, the smallest (0.3 per cent) being in the textile and the lumber 
groups. Nine of the 12 groups show increased pay-roll totals, the 
vehicle group leading with a gain of 13.5 per cent, while the smallest 
gain was 0.6 per cent in the chemical group. 

The food and paper groups each lost approximately 1 per cent oi 
their employees, with corresponding decreases in pay-roll totals, the 
tobacco group being the third industry showing a falling off i 
employees’ earnings. 

hirty-eight of the 53 separate industries show gains in employ- 
ment, the seasonal fertilizers leading with an increase of 13.8 per 
cent. Other large gains were in cane-sugar refining (10.9 per cent), 
stoves and chewing tobacco (approximately 8.5 per cent each), and 
women’s clothing, carriages, cigars, and pottery (over 4 per cent eacl)). 
Millinery and lace goods gained 3.8 per cent; steel shipbuilding, 3.5 
per cent; foundries and machine shops, 2.9 per cent; automobiles, 
2.2 per cent; and iron and steel, 1.5 per cent. 
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Woolen and worsted goods, owing largely to labor troubles, show 
jecreased employment of 7 per cent, and the slaughtering and meat- 


ent. 


acking industry shows its regular February decline of about 4 per 


The recovery in pay-roll totals, from the decline in January caused 
hy inventory takmg, is most pronounced in automobiles which 
ined Over 22 per cent. 


Forty-one other industries also show 


mereases In pay-roll totals, while 11 industries show decreases. 
Rubber boots and shoes and woolen and worsted goods each show 
jecreased employees’ earnings of 8 per cent. 
For convenient reference the latest figures available relatin 


fficials, on Class I railroads, 


mployees, excluding executives and o 


to all 


drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1926 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of all groups, are weighted] 





Number on pay roll 














{ 
| 
| Estab-|_ rar nies 
Industry lish- 
ments | January, February, 
» 1926 1926 
Food and kindred products... 1,376 | 203,370 261,070 
Slaughtering and meat packing.) 84 81, 242 77, 965 
Confectionery ..-.........-.-- 260 32, 362 32, 610 
De ee ake 8k... cs. it dee 193 8, O72 8, 202 
SS 357 15, 655 15, 219 
Baking 460; 55,349 55, 221 
Sugar refining, cane ......._-- 16} 10,690, 11,853 
Textiles and their products..._| 1,729 | 573,581 572,799 
Cotton goods _.._.-........-.- | 355 | 198,875 | 199, 730 
Hosiery and knit goods_____-- 254 83,429 | 8&4, 256 
Sn... .. 3>-- baw 202 | 62,365 61,936 
Woolen and worsted goods. - - - i86 | 67, 628 62, 882 
Carpets and rugs -_-.......-..- 31 } 21, 694 | 21, 649 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. 89) 30,253 , 30, 260 | 
| RR 267 | 58,305 | 59, 687 | 
Shirts and collars._.........-- 83 | 22,017 22, 148 
Clothing, women’s--.....--.- 185 | 17,784 18, 619 
Millinery and lace goods__--_- 77} 11,211 11, 632 | 
Iron and steel and their prod- | 
WE... kes. Le ou J 1,641 636 ,533 649 ,679 
Iron an@ateel...............-- 213 | 279,979 | 284,277 
Structural iromwork .___._.__- 157 22, 183 22, 585 
Foundry and machine-shop 
promeeiis.d. 2. Us LULL 833 210, 586 | 216, 658 
meraweate.....5su...Ui.... 64 35,047 | 85,192 
Machine tools. _._..._.......- 166 31,660 = 31, 783 
Sieam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus 117 41,909 | 42,726 
a Saag 91 15,169 | 16,458 
Lumber and its products_____. 1,000 | 193,751 | 194 ,600 
Lumber, sawmills...........- 377 101, 968°; 101, 726 
Lumber, millwork............ 249 33, 204 33, 365 
eee 374 58, 489 59, 509 
leather and its products... __- 365 | 121,796 | 123,996 
A lpg 142 27, 689 27, 898 
Boots and shoes. ...........-- 223 94, 107 96, 008 
Paper and printing .________-- $85 | 168,123 | 167,081 
Paper and pulp............_-- 210 | 55,829 | 55,943 
P ET 177 19, 267 19, 024 
Printing, book and job. --..-- 290 46, 588 45, 566 
Printing, newspapers. _....... 208 46, 439 46, 548 
Chemicals and allied products. 251 81,847 83,240 
St aE 96 23, 733 23, 753 
SE SSRI REE 99 8, 283 9, 422 
Petroleum refining. .........-- 561 49,831 | 50, 065 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Amount of pay roll 
Per | Per 
cent of | cent of 
change; January, | February, | change 
| 1926 1926 
—1.0 $5,123,689 | $5,067,023 —13 
—4.0 2,064,942 | 1,947, 258 —5.7 
+0.8 589, 741 599,536 | +1.7 
+1.6 270, 648 274,775} +1.5 
—2.8 | 410,087 397, @12 —3.2 
—0.2, 1,478,403} 1,401,163} +0.9 
+10.9 309, 868 357,279 | +15.3 
+0.3 11,449,015 | 11,585,929 42.4 
+0.4 | 3,274,921 | 3,312,977 +1.2 
+1.0)} 1,512,169] 1,508,832] +5.7 
—0.7 | 1,336,492 | 1,347, 893 46.9 
—7.0 | 1,508,279 | 1,388, 272 —8.0 
—0.2| 581, 497 564, 521 —2.9 
+(1) | 732,721 746, 583 +1.9 
+2.4/ 1,429,529 | 1, 488, 671 +41 
+0.6 | 368, 226 367, 550 —0.2 
+4.7 | 458,337 509,627 +11.2 
4+3.8| 246,844 261,003 | +857 
| 
+2.3 18,805,933 | 19,535,664 +41 
+1.5 | 8,478,171) 8,725,035| +29 
+18) 606,145 659,512, +88 
j | 
+2.9 | 6,233,789 | 6,573,115; +54 
+0.4 874,005 $82,155 | +09 
+0.4 975,161 | 980,995 | +0.6 
+19 | 1,217,597! 1,247,330) 42.4 
+8.5 | 421,065 | 467,513 | +11.0 
| | 
+0.3 | 4,160,435 4,377,820 +65.3 
—0.2) 2,017,174 2,126,206, +54 
+0. 2 730,578 | 810,039! +3.8 
+1.7 | 1, 362,683 | 1,441,575 | +65.8 
i | 
41.8 | 2,738,439 | 2,876,255! +448 
+0.8 687,451 | 707,353; +29 
+2.1 | 2,050,988 | 2, 168, 902 | +5.7 
—0.8 | 5,350,962 | 5,238,585 —0.3 
+0.2 | 1,490,852! 1,511,436) +1.4 
—1.3 419,252 | 417,989| -03 
—2.2| 1,599,848 | 1,561,252! -—24 
+0.2| 1,841,010 1, 847, 908 | _+0.4 
+2.6 | 2,392,590 | 2,376,084 | +0.8 
+0. 1 608,882 612,818; +06 
+13. 8 150,434 | 173,966| +401 
+0.5 1 1,624,274! 1,589,300| -—22 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL ESTAR. 
LISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1926. -Con, 











— —_——— —_— 
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Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- | Per 


Industry | lish- | | cent of 
| ments ! January, freely. change; January, | February, | ¢ ange 
| 926 1926 1926 8 


1926 














a —$__ 


Stone, clay, and giass products_ | 101,709 | +0.9 $2,589,827 | $2,668,388 
| 80 | 5 21,753| —1.4| 597,723 609, 568 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____| 336 | 27,070 | —1.2| 691, 590 691, 157 
13,396] +41] 325,072 356, 523 
39, 490 +2. 2 975, 442 1, 011, 140 
Metal products, other than | 

iron and steel__________ ..| 2 48,398 | +1.6 | 1,295,525 | 1.333,761 | 

Stamped and enameled ware- » 5S 15, 855 +2.1 390, 109 418, 188 
Brass, bronze, and copper | 
products 38 32, 32,543 | +1.5 905, 416 915, 573 


Tobacco products 42,124 | +4.7 725 ,140 719,816 
Chewing and smoking tobac- 
co and snuff : : 9,156) +84 132, 196 152, 538 | 
i i j 32,968 | +43 592, 944 567, 278 | 


| 


512,619 | +1.7 | 14,077,576 | 16,490,922 
342, 347 +2.2) 9,456,014 | 11, 556, 338 
Carriages and wagons f 2, 034 +4. 6 42, 026 45, 353 | 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad___.______- 7, 17,508 | —0.3 507, 869 528, $22 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 150,730 | +1.4)| 4,071,667 | 4,360, 409 | 


Miscellaneous industries____ __ 254,850 | +1.4 | 7,286,865 | 7,423,397 
Agricultural implements__.-_- 29,273 | +1.4 827, 746 850, 645 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies | 110,932 | -—0.3 | 3,201,427 | 3,245, 864 
Pianos and organs 8, 487 —1.9 244, 367 247, 305 | 
Rubber boots and shoes | 18,720! —2.5 479, 131 440, 807 | 
Automobile tires : 58,916 | +1.0)| 1,742,710} 1, — 196 | 

i ildi 28, 522 +3. 5 791, 484 


pane 9165 | +1.1 | 75,995,996 | 79,793 ae 
| 





























GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
971, 121 
151, 637 
249, 898 
97, 043 
71, 817 
24, 772 
102, 672 


2,952,165 | +1.1 


Swosssrst 
MANIA ONW A ow 


























Employment on Class I Railroads 





SE By Pee eenneniedrens <podiap spasod 1, 713, 332 1 232, 367, 744 


December 15, 1925..............-- | 1, 736, 548 1 $237, 405, 384 














1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Comparison of Employment and cao ~~ ge in February, 1925, and February, 
; 6 


PME See N T in manufacturing industries was 2.9 per cent 
greater in February, 1926, than m the same month of 1925, and 
ay-roll totals were 4 per cent greater. 

In this comparison over an interval of 12 months very substantial 
ains are shown both in employment and in employees’ earnings in 
the East North Central and South Atlantic geographic divisions. 
Lesser 0 occurred in both items in the iddie Atlantic, East 
South Central, and Mountain States. The New England States 
show a small decrease in each item, while the three remaining divisions 
show a small increase in one item and a small decrease in the other. 

Seven of the 12 groups of industries show marked improvement 
both in number of employees and in employees’ earnings in the year’s 
time, the most pronounced improvement being in the chemical, 
vehicle, iron and steel, other metal, and miscellaneous industr 
soups. The food, textile, lumber, leather, and tobacco groups all 
show less satisfactory conditions in February, 1926, than in February, 
1925. 

The separate industries showing the most notable gains in this 
i2-month period both in employment and in pay-roll totals are 
automobiles (approximately 26 per cent in each item), fertilizers and 
machine tools (approximately 23 and 29 per cent in the two items), 
agricultural implements, carriages, stamped ware, and electrical 
machinery. 

The greatest decline is shown in the woolen and worsted goods 
industry —14.8 ‘per cent in employment and 19.9 per cent in pay- 
roll totals. Millinery and lace goods and flour also fell off largely in 
both items. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—FEBRUARY, 1926, WITH 
FEBRUARY, 1925 


{The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups, and for the total of all groups, are weighted] 












































Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
February, 1926, February, 1926, 
compared with | compared with 
February, 1925 | February, 1925 
Industry | Industry 
Num- | Amount Num- | Amount 
beron | of pay | ber on | of pay 
pay roll roll pay roll roll 
Food and kindred products_| -—3.7 —18 || Iron and steel and their 
Slaughtering and meat products.__-__.............-- +4.8 +5.9 
PUNE hives ccccccccae —7.6 —6.8 Iron and steel... .........- —0.1 +0.3 
Confectionery... ............ +2. 4 +2.3 Structural ironwork.__.....| +6.3 +9. 7 
RN i i eemnewes +4, 2 +10. 5 Foundry and machine-shop 
BOW ts th ieite diac —9.7 —10.5 products__..........-.--- +7.7 +10.8 
a ee, ee —2.2 +3. 1 Hardware-.-_............-.-- +1.3 +4. 2 
Sugar refining, cane... -.... +3.7 +5.1 Machine tools. ...........-- +22. 8 +28. 9 
Steam fittings and steam 
Textiles and their products..| —2.3 —3.2 and hot-water heating 
Cotton goods -...........-.. —2.5 —2.0 apparatus................ +6. 5 +3.8 
Hosiery and knit goods... +65. 3 +9.9 I in ois lintels Mitel —2.3 —3.7 
Silk tee eee. ech il ddaeedee +8. 7 +9.8 
Woolen and worsted goods..| —14.8 —19.9 || Lumber and its products....| —4.1 —0.7 
Carpets and rugs........... —2.1 —5.9 Lumber, sawmills -........- —6.7 —2.9 
‘Dyeing and finishing tex- Lumber, millwork.......... +17 +2.6 
NR os Soke ck atin —0.4 —1.2 PUPMISUIO . «<n c none n tse +0. 5 +4.0 
Clothing, men’s_.._........ —21 —5.7 
Shirts and collars..........- +5. 6 +6.9 || Leather and its products....| -—2.9 4.9 
Clothing, women’s __......-. —6.2 —5.4 MRE Sa +0. 6 —0.4 
illinery and lace goods....| —11.9 —9.8 Boots and shoes...........- —4.0 —6.7 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—FEBRUARY, 1926, Witq 
FEBRUARY, 1925—Continued 








Per cent of change, , Percent of change, 
February — February, i926, 
compared wit compared with 
February, 1925 | February, 1925 

Industry Industry 

| 

Num- | Amount Num- | Amoun; 
ber on | of pay beron | of pay 
pay roll roll pay roll roil 





-_————_—_____ 





oo De 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


|| Vehicies for land transpor- 
CN ddd 5 ian. tno dd 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad. 


|| Miscauaneous industries 

Agricultural impiements___- 

Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies 

Pianos and organs 

Rubber boots and shoes ..-. 

Automobile tires_.........-- 


+++++ 
Me eps oe 


feet 
rhe 





Metal preducts, other than 
fren and 
Stamped and enameled ware_ 
Brass, bronze, and copper 


Tobacco products___________. 
Chewing and smoking to- 
baceo and snuff , West South Central 
Mountain 


























Employment on Class I Railroads 





| 
Per cent |. Per cent 


Month and year Number on payroll | o¢ change | Amount of pay roll | of change 


Janmary 15, 1925 1, 711, 902 1 $236, 154, 031 
January 15, 1926 ‘ 1 232, 367, 744 

















1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 
Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings im February, 1926, were 3.1 per cent 
higher than in January, 1926, and 1.1 per cent higher than in 
February, 1925. : 
Forty of the 53 separate industries showed increased per a 
earnings in February as compared with January. ‘The automobile 
industry led with an increase of 19.6 per cent, having fully recovered 
from the effect of inventory taking in January. Other industries 
showing marked improvement were structural ironwork, smoking 
tobacco, women’s clothing, sawmills, car building and repairing, 


tery, stamped ware, hosiery, tires, sugar refining, furniture, and 


oots and shoes. 


utor 
truct 
‘hewi 
and 
\othi 

| umb 
‘ar bt 
railr 
Potter 
tammy 
Hosies 
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The pronounced decreases in per capita earnings were in the cigar 
nd the rubber boot and shoe industries. 

Thirty-one industries showed increased pér capita earnings in 
ebruary, 1926, as compared with February, 1925, the greatest 
nereases having been in the paper box, agricultural implement, and 
cream industries. Conditions in the woolen and worsted goods 
ndustry still being unsettled, per capita earnings continued to show 
decline. 


QMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1926, WITH JANUARY, 1926, 
AND FEBRUARY, 1925 














Percent of | Per cent of 
change Feb- change Feb- 
ruary, 1926, ruary, 1926, 
SS compared 
with— ith— 
Industry Industry it 








Jan- | Feb- | Jan- Feb- 
wary, | ruary, | uary, | ruary, 
1926 1925 | 926 1925 








} | 
automobiles 9. —0.6 | 
tructural ironwork 9! 43.4 || 
‘hewing and smoking tobacco Iron and steel 
| -+4.2 | Agricultural implements 


+0. 8 
+0. 5 
+0. 5 
+6. 1 
+0.9 
+5.5 


lothing, women’s 
Lamber, Sawmills..............-- 


Paper and pulp 
° Baki 
‘ar building and repairing, steam- 


ing 

'| Brick, tile and terra cotta 
O@nfectionery : . 2.650.220.5222. 
OCétton goose! ....... fig ht 
Chemicals 
ee SEL gaan Pe caren 

| Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

| water heating apparatus 

|| Machine tools 

|| Printing, newspapers 

|| Ice cream 

|| Printing, book and job 

|| Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 


rs once 


Os 8 OSES Se eae os 
siamped and enameled ware 
Hosiery and knit goods___.....__- 
Automobile tires 2 

‘ar building and repairing, elec- 





| 
kD Se -5. 6 | .0 | Paper boxes 

| 

| 


+ 
Se PY: 
wo ec 


|. a Si ae 
ugar refining, cane 

ee 8 oe 
TT  keglplilipas SR TAR ae 
Lumber, millwork 





l++ | 


nor 
DEW AANTOOR HOW Cr 


that 
wm 08 00 OO tO 


poe c 


Carriages and Wagons. --....._.--| 
Pianos and organs--_.....,......--| 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Shirts and collars__.............-- 
|| Woolen and worsted goods_--_._-; 
Slaughtering and meat packing. -- 
| Petroleum refining 
|| Shipbuilding, steel. —___- 
Millinery and lace goods || Carpets and rugs 
Clothing, men’s | Fertilizers 
Electrical machinery, || Rubber boots and shoes 
and supplies... __._- | + +0.1 || Cigars and cigarettes--...........| 








tthe ie +1 
SNS Ooe ce 


— * - 5 
NOOK Wu 
aonocor- 


~j 








'No change. 
Wage Changes 


FIFTY-SEVEN establishments in 19 industries reported wage-rate 
increases in the month ending February 15. ‘These increases, 
averaging 7.4 per cent, affected 9,143 employees, or 34 per cent of the 
total employees in the establishments concerned. ore than one- 
half of the employees affected by these increases were in one depart- 
ment of the.iron and steel industry, and more than one-fourth of the 
establishments concerned were in the printing industries. 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by 9 establishments in 8 in- 
dustries. ‘These decreases, averaging 10 per cent, affected 1,095 
eee or 59 per cent of the total employees in the establishments 
concerned. 


[851] 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1994 











Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in 
wage rates 





Per cent of em. 


tod 
ren ployee: 
reporting Rete ie. 
increase 
. : In estab- | In ql 
tl Average lishments | est, > 
mae Teporting lish. 
~~ increase or | ments 
decrease in| report. 
wage rates ing 











Increases 





Slaughtering and meat packing_!| 
Confectionery - 
Baking 

Silk goods 


Iron and steel 

Foundry and wmachine-shop 
products 

Machine tools 

Lumber, sawmills 


— 
= 


wo 


@COrnmwnre 
t oT? 
oOo ONAnWOD 


Don 


me 
noe he OOe Oe wre 


Printing, book and job 

Printing, newspapers 

Chemicals 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta 

Stamped and enameled ware___- 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 

Agricultural implements 

Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies 


— i ee — 
MY SHSeeeoscsee sygenS) 
SwOoCHWSCAOCOCNw CKOoOUnwcoce 


“1 
~ 
om b 








Decreases 





& 


_ 


ns 
e 


Cotton goods 

Clothing, men’s_ 

Lumber, sawmills_--....,...._. 

Lumber, millwork 

Furniture 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta 

Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
ucts 

Cigars and cigarettes.__________ 





_ 
No Of3°00r 
—-- 


a 


i 
— meee 


=S $922: 
coo scocec] 




















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for February, 1926, and for January, 1926, and 

February, 1925, showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 53 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the 
following table. 

The general index of employment for February, 1926, is 94.3, this 
number being 1.1 per cent hi oe than the index for January and 2.9 
per cent higher than the index for February, 1925. The general 
index of pay-roll totals for ijcntcap 1926, is 98.9, this number 
being 4.2 per cent higher than the index for January and 4 per cent 
higher than the index for February, 1925. 





Lo) 
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In computimg the general index and the group indexes the index 
sumbers of separate industries are weighted according to the im- 
portance of the industries. 

NDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1925, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1926 
{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


















































1925 | 1926 
Industry February January February 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
.: ee 

General index. ................... 91.6 | 95.1 93.3 94.9 94.3 98.9 
food and kindred products___________- 92.8 | 94.6 90.3 94.1 89.4 92.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing_--._----- 90. 2 91.2 86.7 90. 1 83.3 85. @ 
Geniegipee.- ~~ 5-5 os... die deus 85. 1 91.5 86. 4 92. 0 87.1 93. 6 
Tee CUSED Eh when whiibnwcukdndiiecsens 81.7 83. 2 83.8 90. 6 85.1 91.9 
NS SDT) WE ee es PIT 95. 7 98. 7 88. 9 91.2 86. 4 88.3 
SR RT SE eee See ae 99. 6 99. 8 97.6 102. 0 97. 4 102. 9 
Sugar refining, Cane............-.-.-.--- 98. 3 99. 6 91.9 90. 8 101.9 104. 7 
Textiles and their products__..........- 92.2 96, 1 89, 8 96.8 00.1 93.8 
Gothen a8 54452. wild. desk viene ds 88. 2 88. 2 85. 6 85. 4 86.0 86. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods__...............- 96. 5 104. 1 100. 6 108. 2 101.6 114. 4 
ee te el ctsemnetinne 98. 6 105. 6 108. 0 114.9 107. 2 116. 6 
Woolen and worsted goods._...........- 94.0 97.2 86. 1 84.7 80. 1 77.9 
SRE RRR ge cape ied eau Alice 97.7 97.3 95. 8 94. 4 95. 6 91.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..........- 101.8 107.9 101. 4 104. 6 101. 4 106. 6 
eo) SS ee ee. Sa 90. 6 91.0 86. 6 82. 5 88. 7 85. 8 
Shirts and collars.......................- 85. 6 | 87.4 89. 8 93. 6 90. 4 93. 4 
Clothime, WesmemS..................on<- 90.9 | 102. 1 81.5 86. 9 85.3 96. 6 
Millinery and lace goods...............- 92. 8 96. 6 78. 8 82.4 81.8 87.1 
Iron and steel and their producets____- 88. 2 93, 1 90.3 94,7 92.4 98.6 
Jrom GR CRONE. onde cn codes oe ae, Sere 100. 0 105. 3 98.4 102. 6 99. 9 105. 6 
Structural ironwork_.................... 87.9 93. 0 91.8 93. 7 93. 4 102. @ 
Foundry and machine-shop products..__- 80. 2 82. 2 84. 0 86. 4 86. 4 91.1 
BOG 6 bab cnc tadecdckbsbocdtudemad 92.3 98. 7 93. 1 101.9 93. 5 102. 8 
ae ee a ee ae 83. 5 88. 6 102. 1 113. 6 102. 5 114.2 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus..................._- 95. 4 103. 1 99. 7 104. 4 101. 6 107.0 
Revees ii 6. ES EE RET ES CET Ea 87.3 90. 7 78. 6 78. 6 85.3 87.3 
Lumber and its products_.__........._. 93.3 96.4 89. 2 90.9 89.5 95.7 
LamDer erie. 6. oi. oo ectenccdcaced 89. 7 92. 6 83. 9 85. 3 83. 7 89.9 
Lumber, millwork ....................-- 99. 5 103. 8 100. 9 102. 6 101. 2 106. & 
i RE a a ee eae 101.7 104. 6 100. 5 102.8 102. 2 108. 3 
leather and its products_.............. 95.4 95.8 91,0 86.9 92.6 91.1 
LAR OE ean... sd. ccdcbvendestibade 92.7 96. 7 92. 6 93. 6 93.3 96. 3 
pe ES SRR eae 96. 3 95. 4 90. 5 84. 2 92. 4 89.0 
Paper and printing-__..................- 100. 8 104. 4 103. 2 110. 0 102.4 109.7 
EAGT GING WU oc dn didncsbcdicndoddvact 94. 2 100. 7 95. 1 101.9 95. 3 103. 3 
TR, cn eu suatbe cues’ 99. 8 102. 2 101.3 108, 1 100. 0 107.7 
Printing, book and job...........-.....- 103. 7 106. 1 105. 1 113. 4 102. 8 110.7 
Printing, newspapers..........-.......-- 104. 5 107.0 109. 8 115.0 110.0 115, 4 
Chemicals and allied products-__-.-.-- 92.3 94.0 98. 0 100, 2 100. 5 100.8 
I Joie ok. tae tad 92. 5 98. 7 95.3 101. 2 95. 3 101.8 
RR Bk I SE pet 98. 0 92.9 107.4 111.0 122. 2 121.0 
Petroleum refining. ..................... 89. 6 89. 2 97.6 96. 2 98. 0 94,1 
Stone, clay, and glass products__...... 91.6 98. 0 93. 5 97.7 94.3 100.8 
oma aie a bs 87.4 89. 8 86. 4 83. 3 85. 2 84.9 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__-........... 86. 7 90. 5 90. 9 92. 6 89.8 92. 5 
RE ae gE ete op he Sa ee 110.3 118.3 102. 9 108. 4 107.1 118.9 
|e ll A Mi ee Ae Br 91.1 100. 9 95. 1 104, 1 97.2 108. 0 

Metal u other than fron and 
et ted bh Denki Sen, GE ns 95. 5 98.1 100. 2 101.3 101. 8 104. 0 
Stamped and enameled ware_.........-- 90. 9 88. 1 99. 4 95.9 101. 5 102. 8 
rass, bronze, and copper products - - ..- 97.6 101.8 100. 5 103. 3 102.0 104. 4 
Tobaceo SEI SE aE TG 92.8 89.3 85.0 87.7 89.0 85.9 

ewi and smoking tobacco and 
uff. eterna cae . Plaines aiiaahanalie 99.3 106. 3 90. 3 95.1 97.9 109.8 
Cigars and cigarettes... ................- 92.0 87.3 84.3 86.8 87.9 83.1 

88369 °—26+——8 [853] 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS‘ IN MANUFACTURINg 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1925, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1926—Con. 





a 





























1925 1926 
Industry February January February 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-ro} 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 

Vehicles for land transportation ___---. 87.3 92.3 92.7 86. 0 94.4 97.5 

Ds ddiichcasvcessetecpeciwesed 91.1 97.0 112.8 99. 9 115.3 122 | 

Carriages and wagons -----....--- SSacesq 82. 6 87.3 93. 2 89. 1 97.5 96, | 
Car building and repairing, electric-rail- 

Dill «'s- sieanne>$-conemenedno=neanes$4 86. 9 90.7 89. 3 88. 9 89. 0 92.5 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 

SE ES ae es Se 85.1 89. 5 80, 0 76.9 81.2 82.3 

Miscellaneous industries ___.__._______- 92.1 96.1 97.0 100. 4 08.4 192.9 

Agricultural implements --_._.--.....--- 90. 4 97.9 106. 1 120. 1 107.6 123.5 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

OE a FS ee) ee 90. 0 94.8 99. 5 103. 1 99. 2 104, 5 

Pianos and organs....................... 97.6 104. 2 98. 5 103. 4 96. 6 104.7 

Rubber boots and shoes__.........---.-- 88. 2 96. 7 92.7 104. 7 90. 4 96,3 

pS ae ee 106. 1 109. 8 112.6 114.0 113.7 | 10.4 

Geepbuildiing, steel. ...........5.......-. 88. 7 92. 1 89.0 92.4 92. 1 | 3. | 











Es 


The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to February, 1926, and the 
general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to February, 
1926. 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR. 
ING INDUSTRIES 


Employment (June, 1914, to February, 1926) 
{Monthly average, 1923=100] 














































































































l 
Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
| = | em 
January. _-|.....-- 91.9 | 104.6! 117.0 | 195.5 | 110.1 | 116.1 | 76.8 | 87.0| 980) 95.41 90.0) 93.3 
February-..-|.-..._- 92.9 | 107.4] 117.5 | 114.7 | 108.2) 115.6 | 823)! 87.7| 99.6] 96.6] 91.6] 943 
March......-|_-.---- 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5} 104.0] 116.9 | 83.9 | 83.2 | 101.8 | 96.4] 92.3 
yy Wager |} stem 93.9 | 109.0} 115.0) 115.0| 108.6| 117.1 | 84.0! 82.41 101.8/945/921) 
| | SRY ee 04.9 | 109.5; 115.1) 114.0] 106.3 | 117.4) 84.5 | 84.3 | 10L8/ 90.8 90. 9 | 
June.___-..-| 98.9 | 95.9! 110.0} 114.8| 113.4] 108.7] 117.9] 84.9 87.1 | 101.9} 87.9] 90.1. 
, ~~ e° 95.9] 04.9! 110.31 114.2! 114.6] 110.7] 110.0| 84.5 | 86.8 | 100.4] 84.8 | 89.3 | 
August _._.-. 92.9} 95.9! 110.0] 112.7! 114.5] 109.9] 109.7| 85.6 | 88.0! 99.7/ 85.0] 89.9 _ 
September...} 94.9 98.9 | 111.4] 110.7) 114.2] 112.1] 107.0) 87.0) 00.6 99.8 | 86.7 90.9 | 
October__._.| 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9] 113.2! 111. 5| 106.8] 102.5} 88.4! 92.6! 90.3] 87.9! 92.3 | 
November...} 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5} 115.6/ 113.4] 110.0| 97.3) 80.4) 94.5| 98.7 | 87.8| 92.5 
December---| 92.9 } 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2] 113.5] 113.2] 91.1] 89.9/ 96.6] 96.9] 894/926 
Average.__| 1 94,9 07.0 | 119.4 115.0 | 184.2 108.2 | 109.9 | 85.1 88.4 | 100.0 | 90,3 | 91.2 | 783.3 
Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to February, 1926) 
Month 1915 | 1016 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | i924 | 1925 | 192% 
January.......-}_.....- 52.1 | 69.8] 79.6} 104.2/ 126.6] 80.6) 71.5} 91.8| 94.5! 90.0] 94.9 
February - - .-... S.. 28D 57.8! 70.5] 79.8} 95.0) 1248/] 82.4) 76.7] 95.2!) 99.4; 951 98, 9 
March......._}.----.. 60.0} 73.6| 88.2] 95.4! 133.0] 83.31 74.21] 100.3} 99.0! 96.6\.__.... 
April....... oc. eae. 59.7| 69.4] 88.8] 94.5/ 1306] 828] 726] 101.31 96.9; 94.2/-.-...- 
i cel cobetetssoane 62.1} 75.8] 94.5] 96.7/ 1357) 81.81 76.9] 104.8) 92.4) 94.4/._._... 
) URE Se. Se 62.5| 76.1} 94.3] 100.2| 138.0] 81.0! 82.0] 104.7| 87.0} 91.7 |..---- 
| ER Lea. 58.7| 73.1] 97.5) 1025/1249] 76.0] 741] 99.9} 80.8] 89.6 |... 
AG tha Aaidsens 60.9} 75.0 | 105.3| 105.3] 132.2) 79.0!) 79.3] 99.3] 83.5] 91.4 \------- 
September. -..-|..---.- 62.9 | 74.4) 106.6] 111.6] 128.2) 77.8] 827] 100.0) 86.0) 90.4)... 
October....--__]...--_- 65.5 | 82.2] 110.3] 105.5/| 123.0] 76.8/ 86.0! 1023] 8&5! 96.2\..---- 
November.___- 53.8} 69.2] 87.4] 104.1] 111.3] 111.3! 77.2] 89.8] 101.0! 87.8 96. 2 | all 
December.....| 56.0} 71.0| 87.8| 1112] 121.5] 1024] 81.5| 929] 98.9) 91.7) 97.3)... 
Average.....| 754.9] 61.9) 76.3] 96,7] 103.6 125.9| 800) 79.9] 1000) 90, 6 | 95.6 | 796.9 
1 Average for 7 months, * Average for 2 months, 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries jp 
February, 1926 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 7,125 establishments indicate 

that in February the plants in operation were working an 
average of 94 per cent of full time and employing an average of 87 per 
cent of a normal full force of employees. These percentages show 
an increase of 1 per cent in the average per cent of full time worked 
and an increase of 2 per cent in working force. 

One per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 71 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 28 per cent on a part- 
time schedule, while 48 per cent had a normal full : force of employees, 
and 51 per cent were operating with reduced forces. 


ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING FULL AND 
PART WORKING FORCE IN FEBRUARY, 1926 








| || 
, | Per cent of || Per cent of es- 
Establish- || ‘establish- || tablishments 
— ~ || ments oper- | Average operating Average 
ing— per cent ith— per cent 
| ong of full ” of normal 
one full saree 
} | erate y employed 
| |__ establish-| Full | Fart | by estab- 
| Full Part; ments | force of | force of | ishments 
| time | time joperating em- em- | °Perating 


| \lployees|ployees 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
} 
} 











Food and kindred p-oducts 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_-..-_- 
Confectionery 


eRHatB 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 


g 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs... 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products _ 
Iron and steel 


Foundry and machine-shop products. 
Hardware 


=SSBRB FNoRRSBIESS 


Steam fitti and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 


Lumber and Its ucts 
Lumber, sawmi 
Lumber, millwork 


BSS ss 


Leather and its products__...... sud 
Leath 
Boots and shoes.............. shinodite 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 


ae boxes 

nting, book and job 

Printing, newspapers 

1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 


Sfe Seis 


a 
_ 
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SESSS SSS SSSR SE Reese eeseisesese se 
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TABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING FULL AN 
BS PART WORKING FORCE IN FEBRUARY, 1926—Continued a 





—_—— 





Establish- 
ments re- 


porting 


Per cent of 
establish- 
ments oper- 
ating— 


Average 
per cent 
of full 





Per cent of es- 
tablishments 
operating 
with— 





Average 
per cent 
of normal 
full force 


time o 
Industry erated by 
lestablish- 
ments 


operating 


employed 
by estab- 
lishments 
operating 


Full 
normal 


Part 
normal 
force of | force of 

em- em- 

ployees|ployees 








—— 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining 


49 








37 
stone, day, and glass products ___- 


Metal 
ands 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products - 


oducts, other than fron 
teel 


38 | 
44 | 


‘6 


44 | 
47 | 


61 | 
63 
39 


75 | 
59 | 


4“ 
28 


47 
58 | 
44 
45 | 
21 | 


a 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 





R38 SSR SSRSS SSSS 


Vehicles for land transportation __. 
Automobiles ‘ 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, electric 


& £33 


Car building and repairing, steam 
railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, 

and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 


apparatus, 



































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 


Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, January, 1926, and 
January and December, 1925 


earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
, 1926, in comparison with employment and earnings in 
and December, 1925. 

es are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


[es following table shows the number of employees and the 


Janu 
Janu 


The 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES JANUARY, 1926, any 
JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1925 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respectivs 
groups; the grand totals will be found en pp. 100 and 102} 








Month and year 


Professional, clerical, and general 


Maintenance of way and structures 





| 
Stenogra- 
phers and | 
typists 
| 


| 
Clerks | 
| 


Total for 
group 





Laborers 
(extra gang 
and work 
train) 


| 
Track and 


roadway 
section 
laborers 





January, 1926... ........- 
December, 1925 
Ss A Ue a 


January, 1925 
December, 1925 
January, 1926 





166, 632 
167, 108 
166, 030 


25, 222 
25, 151 | 


} 


| 25, 067 
| 
| 


$21, 545, 825 $3, 069, 049 
21, 788, 895 3, 105, 166 
21, 352, 503 | 3, 063, 960 





280, 630 
283, 331 
282, 001 


37, 180 
49. i78 
43. 723 | 


Number of employees at middle of month 


169, 728 
182, 310 
176, 157 | 





Total earnings 





$38, 213, 342 
38, 914, 554 
38, 338, 162 


$31, 801, 725 
33, 26:2, 018 
31, 732, 599 


$2, 860, 560 | $12, 806, 725 
3, 545,001 | 13, 121, 680 
3, 089, 039 12, 459, 204 





Maintenance of equipment and stores 


January, 1925. .......<..- 
December, 1925 
January, 1926 


January, 1935........... 


January, 1926__.... 


January, 1925 
December, 1925 





Machinists 


| and Stores) | 


Laborers 
shops, 


houses, 
power 
plants, 








Common 
laborers 
(shops, 
engine 


er 


pow 
plants, and 


stores) 





engine 
| 


| 





Total 
for group 








Number of employees at middle of month 








47, 
43, 820 | 
44, 391 


62, 117 





59, 334 | 





Total earnings 





16, 749, 921 
16, 326, 743 


$17, 362, 524 


$10, 056, 717 $13, 155, 373 
9, 570, 899 | 12, 580, 191 
9, 603,106 | 12, 521, 583 


$70, 5 570, 071 
67, 771, 963 
67, tis, ¥30 





Transportation other than train and yard 


| Transporta- 


Teleg- 
raphers, 
telephoners, 
and 
towermen 


Truckers 
(stations, 
warehouses, 
and 
platforms) 





Crossing 
and bridge 
fla 


and gate- 
men 


Total for 
group 


tion (yard- 


masters, 
switch 
tenders, 
and 
hostlers) 





Number of employees at middle of month 





26, 355 
25, 898 
25, 729 


36, 914 
40, 260 
37, 138 








22, 783 | 
22, 321 | 
22, 317 | 


204, 251 
209, 068 
204, 172 








Total earnings 








$3, 409, 845 


3, 745, 798 


$1, 708, 821 | $24, 962, 126 


1, 684, 240 | 


25, 750, 794 


4, 538, 716 


$3, 931, 
3, 937, 430 7 
January, Weeudecccceses 3, 91 6, 826 3, 350, 297 4, 530, 74 








1, 675, 380 24, 877, 292 
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D EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES JANUARY, 1926, AND 


;MPLOYMENT AN 
JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1925—Continued 








<= 
—— 


Transportation, train and engine 





Yard Read 
brakemen engineers 
and and 
yardmern motormen 


i 





Road 
firemen 
and 
helpers 


Month and year | 
| Total for 
group 


Road 
brakeimen 
and 
flagmen 


Road 
conductors 











Number of employees at middle of month 





36, 771 | 


~~ ore 


75 | 
LL 





54, 307 | 
55, 787 | 
55, 312 


7 328, 941 
333, 133 
328, 949 


December, 1925 a 


’ ‘ 
January, 1926 36, 881 31 


‘| 





Total earnings 


$8, 831, 089 | $13, 206, 916 
8%, 911,662 | 13, 193,912 
8, 000, 248 | 12, 813, 862 





$38, 826, 623 $66, 033, 952 
8,934,722 | 67, 167, 339 


74 
8, 816, 502 65, 469, 967 


$9, 489, 318 | $11, 834, 460 | 
9,742,827 | 12,055, 589 | 
9,442, 427 | 11, 837, 072 | 

| 


January, 1925 
December, 1925 
January, 1926 











———— 


Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Hlinois 
E Labor Bulletin of the Illinois Department of Labor in its 
January, 1926, issue shows the activities of the Lilinois free 
employment offices for the month of December, 1924 and 
1925, as follows: 
ACTIVITIES OF ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN DECEMBER, 1924 AND 1025 











December, 1924 December, 1925 





Item 


| | | 
| Males | Females | Total Males | Females; Total 








Number of registrations. ..............-... 
Help wanted 

Persons referred to positions 

Persons reported placed 

Persons registered for each 100 places vs aa ee 


5, 946 
4, 849 


17, 606 
11, 813 
11, 751 
10, 105 

149. 0 


5, 941 19, 027 
13, 034 
13, 155 
11, 683 


145.9 


11, 660 
884 

















lowa 


The data given below on the placement work of the public- 
employment offices of Iowa in February is from the lowa Employment 
a for February, 1926, issued by the bureau of labor of that 
tate. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PUBLIC-EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF IOWA IN FEBRUARY, 1926 











Registra- 
tion for 
jobs 


Jobs 
offered 


Number of 
persons 
referred to 
positions 


Number 

placed in 

employ- 
ment 





1, 042 


el 


959 
679 











1, 748 








1, 633 
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Massachusetts 


The operemens of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts hag 
supplied the following data on the work of the four public employ. 
ment offices of the State in January, 1925 and 1926: ° 


ACTIVITIES OF FOUR PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 
JANUARY, 1925 AND 1926 : 








Month and year 


Applica- 
tions for 
positions 


Persons re- 
ferred to 
positions 





January, 1925 
January, 1926 








38, 111 
37, 241 





3, 399 
3, 625 





Persons 
rep irted 
Placed 


——— 


2, 443 
2, 451 








eT 


The Ohio Department of Industrial Relations has furnished the 
following data on placement work of the State-city employment 
service of Ohio in February, 1926: 


OPERATIONS OF STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF OHIO, FEBRUARY, 19% 


—— 








Males: 
Nonagricultural 
Farm and dairy 


Number of 
applicants 


32, 375 
$33 


Help 
wanted 


Persons re- 
ferred to 
positions 





7, 124 
134 


7, 176 
150 


— —s 


Persons re- 
ported 
placed in 
employ- 
ment 





32, 708 





7, 258 | 


7, 326 








14, 216 


6, 284 | 


6, 133 











46, 924 





13, 542 | 


13, 459 








Pennsylvania 


The Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania reports 
as follows on the activities of the State employment offices of Penn- 
sylvania for December, 1924 and 1925, and January and February, 
1926. 


ACTIVITIES OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, DECEMBER, 
1924, AND DECEMBER, 1925, TO FEBRUARY, 1926 














December, 
1924 





December, 
1925 


January, 
1926 


February, 
1926 








7, 918 
3, 104 


8, 564 
2, 737 


7, 427 
3, 328 


6, 885 


3, 363 





11, 022 


11, 301 


10, 755 


10, 248 








4, 844 
1, 552° 


5, 082 
1, 878 


3, 816 
1,711 


4, 499 
1, 833 





6, 960 


5, 527 


6, 332 





4, 816 
1, 598 


3, 621 
1, 390 


4, 233 
1, 474 











6, 414 





5, O11 





5, 707 








— « 


—=—_ § 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Wisconsin 
The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in a mimeographed report 
ives the following data respecting placement work of the Wisconsin 
Federal-State-municipal employment service in January, 1925 and 
1926: 


\CTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WIS- 
; CONSIN IN JANUARY, 1925 AND 1926 
































January, 1925 January, 1926 
Item 
Males | Females} Total Males | Females! Total 
Applications for WOOK .., cSinaiiess ck elcael 6, 145 3, 294 9, 439 6, 018, 3, 436 9, 454 
Help Wamti@ onc. 01. cvcaegucbsconpoadnnn 4, 592 2, 214 6, 806 4, 018 2, 261 6, 279 
Persons referred to positions_............-- 4, 381 2, 504 6, 885 3, 959 2, 516 6, 475 
Persons placed in employment ............ 3, 599 1, 790 5, 389 3, 213 1, 818 5, 031 





— 


State Departments of Labor 
California 


THE California Labor Market Bulletin for February, 1926, pub- 
lished by the bureau of labor statistics of that State, reports as 
follows on variations in volume of employment and pay roll from 
December, 1925, to January, 1926, in 697 California establishments: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT 
OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 697 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN 
DECEMBER, 1925, AND JANUARY, 1926 












































Employees Weekly pay roll 
| Per cent Per cent 
of in- of in- 
crease crease 
Pes eal (+) or (+) or 
a report- | Number | “@°T*as¢ | Amount | “ectease 
ing in Jan- eam in Jan- pe ding 
ary, 1926 pared ary, 1926 pared 
with with 
Decem- Decem- 
ber, ber, 
1925 1925 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products- ---- ll 1, 747 —6.6 645 —17.0 
Lime, cement, plaster........................- 8 2, 169 +2. 6 62, 275 —5.4 
SSE. 5 ES 19 2, 582 —2.7 63, 075 —9.8 
CS te RB ITE SSE Soe SR re 5 739 -Lil 24, 639 —3.6 
ye IRL SES SAE GS SRE: 43 7, 237 —2.0 198, 634 —9.7 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements--.-........-....- eS 5 944 +13. 5 26, 109 +8. 2 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts... -..-- 15 3, 887 —24.1 99, 690 —38. 1 
Brass, bronze, and copper products............ 9 1, 186 +.4 33, 483 +18 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_....-.....- 12 1, 402 +.7 44, 377 —.2 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete_......-- 7 2, 075 +3. 5 65, 680 —3.5 
Structural and ornamental steel _ ..........-..- 14 4, 534 +1.0 132, 780 —10.1 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs--... 6 4, 769 +8.5 161, 537 +5. 1 
Fi 0 noc ccisnind-tbiscdnsiemns > abies 2 1, 761 —.8 46, 502 +6. 8 
Other iron-foundry and machine-shop products- 65 7,890} . +2.9 218, 577 —6.2 
Other sheet-metal products---..........--...--. 21 1, 597 —.4 28, 548 +2.3 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops - -. 16 8, 738 +7.0 254, 060 +1.0 
Total... PPT Ne A cee 172 | * 38,783 +.4 | 1,131,343 —6.3 
————— 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMO Nt 


OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN _ 697 


DECEMBER, 1925, AND JANUARY, 1926—Continued 


CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS 





















































BETWEEN 

































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
of in- of in- 
crease cre 
‘of firms (4) or CH) 0 
Industry —- Number Ye Amount decrease 
ng in Jan- | ‘com- in Jan- ~) as 
uary, 1926 pared uary, 1926 pared 
with with 
Decem- I Jecein- 
ber ber, 
1925 1925 
Wood manufactures: © 
Sawmills and logging... .........-.--------«--- 24 9,912; 13.2 265, 467 —11.9 
Planing milis, sash and door factories, etc....--- 49 9, 875 —7.0 278, 941 —10,5 
Other wood manufactures_...........-....-.-- 45 5, 254 —.7 142, 488 —37 
ON i 118 25, 041 —8.4 681,896! 94 
Leather and rubber goods: -_ 
I. «bas dain kde cinabvocdatveddwudad 7 | 782 —.7 21, 022 Ape 
Finished leather products- -..........-..---..<. 6 | 504 —17.0 9, 187 —28 | 
IRE POO wntcadeunubensudescueweneeees 8 | 2, 796 +3.9 80, 399 | 4+ 8 
ae OT 21) 4,082 ~.1| 10,608; —24 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: a : 
PEEIPOUE < dnc coqueccccegoecccececaquecscco= 4 466 —1.9 12,733 | 10.5 
Mineral-oil refining ......--..---------..------- 10 13, 165 —2.6 488, 843 | —4,0 
Paints, dyes, and colors. -..--.---..--.-------- 7 702 +L5 16, 941 —L1 
Miscellaneous chemical products. -........----- li 2, 012 +16. 0 50, 183 | 49 3 
ee 32| 16345] —.5| 568,70; 31 
Printing and paper goods: =a 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc. -...-.------..-- 8 2, 128 —8.3 50, 071 | —15.1 
(QQ 36 2, 017 —t 4 72, 845 —47 
Publishing 16| 3,990 +.6} 144053, —7 
Other paper products - -.........-..---..--- aud 9 | 1, 027 +1.8 23, 783 | —3.9 
aera eee nee serene 69; 9,162; -26| 200,752) 47 
Textiles: | | 7 
Knit goods ----.....-. Gene cqecoccccecasernccs 7 | 748 +.3 15, 977 | 1.2 
Other textile products...........--.-..-------- 6! 1,633 —3. 1 35, 549 | —6.0 
Web tcvaidlig So rlanh iad 13; 2,381, —21 51,526| -3.9 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: | | ” 
«as deneritieedduanccaseccabpoeouse 21 2, 569 —5.4 57, 980 | —4.5 
Bint ee es Sen 10 910 —1.3 17, 664 +-2.3 
Millinery-......-. CE ES a Ae 6 614 —4.5 11, 355 —12.0 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing -............-- 23 3, 531 +2, 1 81, 740 +1.4 
Wet cs cicissisincinttasccrwiorecabseiubarsees 60 7, 624 —1.5 168, 739 | —1.6 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: _ * 
Canning and preserving of fruits and vegetables_ 20 3, 502 —25. 3 71, 136 —22.0 
Canning and packing of fish.........-..-..-..- 1, 178 +60. 1 14, 195 451.9 
Confectionery and ice eream_..........-..----. 32 1, 716 —18.0 42, 964 —16.6 
Groceries not elsewhere specified_...........-.-- 4 453 —6.4 8, 828 —19.1 
Bread and bakery products---....-.......--..- 19 3, 263 —2.0 94, 428 —3. | 
NS ere Ma ne erecta eS Ee 7 2, 960 +2.0 81, 247 —4,1 
Siaughtering and meat products--...-..-..-... 14 2, 930 +5. 2 86, 831 +8.0 
Cigars and other tobacco products-..-..-...-.-- 4 828 —17.0 15, 909 —15.9 
tn, RRR Ss SS OS SS 4 502 —3.3 11, 221 —.8 
RE Ga ol BL a 10 2, 301 —-1L0 74, 986 —3.2 
ee ee SEE . . ptindwncchenncus gy 1, 198 —8.8 30, 609 —8. 9) 
SB eae 8" Se Oe 7 1, 037 —3.1 33, 597 —3. 1 
og lg eS ee ee 14 979 —31.4 21, 595 —28. | 
ee a eR ME Ae Bie ny yaaa: ae ae 152 22, 847 —7.4 587, 546 —6.9 
Water, light, and power....... RKechtinitinn wxdbigip ies 5 8, 947 —3.2 268, 461 —8.5 
pT ae SESE BE TE Se 12 2, 062 +6.9 54, 493 +4. 6 
Total, all industries. .... ooieniaeaianalivanineed 697 | 144, 511 —3.2| 4,112, 698 —5.9 
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Illinois 


The data given below from the Labor Bulletin of January, 1926, 
published by the Illinois Department of Labor, shows changes in 
employment in representative factories of that State in December, 
1925: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN DECEMBER, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH 
NOVEMBER, 1925, AND DECEMBER, 1924 

























































































December, 1925 Per cent of change 
Industry . November,| December 
we Number of| 1925, to ’ 1924, to ; 
reporting employees a, eae 
1 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products____.--_.-- 25 1, 703 —4.1 —0.9 
eee a eae ee eee 7 433 —.2 +2A.9 
34 5, 535 +.2 +5.6 
18 5, 039 +1.7 4-31. 4 
“SS a NC a Te Me 84| 12,710 +0.1 +14.8 
Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
St Cs cot Sa an anon ck dlecsccacccdinawes 121 36, 560 +1.7 42.3 
Sheet-metal work and hardware___......_.. 2.2. 34 9, 776 +1.3 +15. 3 
eg SR SG GD 2) 5 SE sae en 16 1, 790 +10. 8 +5.2 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus__._._._._.- 22 4, 571 —.2 +5.4 
Brass, copper, Zinc, babbitt metal_............-...- 23 3, 089 —1.2 +1.3 
nr nnn tn 14 7, 206 —8.0 —43.9 
Automobiles and accessories_...................-... 29 12, 258 +.9 +52.0 
Machinery. -____- PS Se PrP eee eee 51 18, 128 +.5 +115 
CG Re a ae 5S ae pa Sa 26 34, 032 +2.2 — 25.4 
Agricultural implements. _._.._.__...--2----2 2 0Lee 30 9, 715 +4.0 +20.0 
Instruments and appliances.__.._.... _.....-.--..- 8 1, 913 —iL5 +16.4 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry_........- 14 7, 913 +.2 +3.8 
Potel. | dcx... ANS Gee) See Fae 383) 146, 951 +.9 42,2 
Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing mili products.._.........___.. 31 | 668 —2.6 —.6 
Furniture and cabinet work... __......_.._.__..___-- 45 7, 035 +1.4 +8.4 - 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments. - - _- 15 | 3, 334 —.1 +7.7 
Miscellaneous wood produets - _-.__- ee yt ae 2 2, 714 —.4 —,1 
Housenes seemishings oi 46. .--~ 54. 5 -s. canes Z | 673 —3.7 +4,7 
etl at Us dbl 4... olden ace cnccduumens 120 16, 424 —.1 +3. 4 
Furs and leather goods: | 
ies oe rtrt sos fa es SSSR 10 2, 320 +.6 +15. 4 
le RES Oe ae > eee ai 69 — 22.5 —2.1 
ee NIG 2 SS RS 30 12, 180 —.6 +4.0 
{iscellaneous leather goods.............-...-.----- 9 1, 621 +7.0 4-205. 1 
ee ee eS Se 56 | 16, i190 +.1 +6, 4 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
rugs ane enemicals, ui. di .......ici....--.. .~-+-- 21 | 2, 039 —1.3 —.8 
Paints, dyes, and colors__-.__........--.......-..-- 24 2, 552 +.1 +8. 6 
Mineral and vegetable ofl... ___ oS. SR eee 10 5, 468 +3.7 +26. 4 
Miscellaneous chemical products__.............._-- 9 3, 963 =~, } +7.9 
EE ee a a eee 64 14, 022 +1.2 +11.0 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes._................-.--- 39 4, 327 —2.0 +33. 8 
Miscellaneous paper goods. ......................-- 16 1, 123 +2. 4 +.4 
 . osbilidbdeas 73 8, 406 +4. 3 43.3 
Newspapers and periodicals ._.._..........-----.---- 11 3, 702 +1.5 +3.7 
(inna aaa aaa 9 | 1, 506 WED tacetes betes s 
ESTE Ee 148 | 19, 064 +1. 4 +3.5 
Textiles: 
Cotton and woolen goods_........ ....-........... = 9 1, 423 —2.2 +11.4 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery... .......... s 2, 725 +4.5 +144 
ss cebiwscunceeuecesoesdemuineed 6 530 +3. 5 —10.9 
} 
ic sse' nsnesdiidncnensomseksounil 3|  4678/ +23 +9.6 | 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN DECEMBER, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH 
NOVEMBER, 1925, AND DECEMBER, 1924 ° 








































































































~ Tl 
December, 1925 Per cent of change ‘mn 
x shov 
Industry Number of intaenties.| Deck dial Feb 
atone Number of pia to pie to’ 
emp. oyees ecem Tr, | ecembe ( } 
reporting 1925 | 1993 ur, HA 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
sith rt lcinting netn iemecnunenoatheeiibeens 7 10, 401 +6. 3 ~R 4 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. ...................-_- 5 1, 197 +.5 ~19.5 
Overalls and work clothing................--. TS Teale 9 660 +.3 —23 
DONEE ROMS ORG GIN 6 «5 <n cnccockspecckeusdbccuces 2 67 +11.7 132 
, 6 eDiets aa 22 1, 141 +.8 44.8 
res Or ene 6 oo wo ehtmemencdccuse 9 588 —17.8 +418 
cg RRR a eat ee 8 616 +10. 8 —18.7 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing.................- 36 2, 721 0.0 +4, 9 
ead 2s Oe ee ae ae 98 17, 391 +3.4 3.9 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: a. 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. -............- 24 991 —4.3 —3.5 —= 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving_-_____- 15 454 —13.4 ~32.0 
Miscellaneous groceries__.__.._................__.-- 30 4, 747 —5.6 417 Food 
Slaughtering and meat packing.._._.__........___- 18 22, 413 —1.7 10.7 ucts 
Dairy products_.._._.._.._. ULE COW SSICS SU come 10 , 640 —.3 +5.9 Mee 
Bread and other bakery products...._............. 19 2, 886 —1.9 9 Cer 
eS Set Se ce as eee 17 2, 206 —.3 +64 Flot 
SRE Fa a EE TS Se. 20 1, 359 —2.9 457 Bak 
Cigars and other tobacco products.................- 13 1, 254 —.6 +11 Con 
ESRB TE TEES, i 22 172 —15.3 ~—1.0 Pou 
A aa ae | eae 15 664 ee 4. te! 
rice Sugi 
A SRC Re Os? WEES ee eee Cee 203 40, 786 —2.3 +-.2 gi 
re ae oo Oth 
Total manufacturing industries. ......-........_- 1, 184 288, 216 +.5 2.3 
Trade, wholesale and retail: 1 * 
ESSE ECR 5 ee 29 4, 159 +11.2 $5.4 Textil 
Weeanne Gry G00G8. 5 -<< 55 coe. os ssee ecu... 6 476 7.6 a Clot 
oe ES Ee eee ae 6 794 —8.6 —3.2 Mil 
NNN is dss eee cdsurwicde..... 5 16, 079 —L5 -17.9 Clot 
oe Wi 
NE) FD eee AO Cee ee ae 46 21, 508 +.3 —13.9 a 
= ut 
Public utilities: 
Geen, eats GO MOWER. 3... oc nde nnccccscdudas. 6 14, 763 +.9 +1.1 
SEE FS RE eS ee 9 28, 236 +2.4 +8. 4 
Street railways___._- OeUSSCEUSEDSSSSTERELTEwceye 27 27, 370 +.9 +4.2 ron a 
Railway car repair shops--._............-..--.---.-- 25 12, 290 -.1 —5.5 ~ 
—— $ 
Se ee ees eee se ee Se 67 82, 659 +1.2 +3. 1 Br 
—_— = pl 
i ok. EE cc ibbnodsdwcncccccsotenzets 54 16, 915 —.2 +26. 4 a 
= Aut 
Building and contracting: er 
Building construction.........................---.- 114 6, 984 —9.3 +31.4 Fur 
OE SE VT ae eee ae ll 328 —34.9 —17.3 Pur 
Miscellaneous contracting. ........................- 27 1, 607 —15. 2 +4.1 = 
a 
ae ee eee a eee 152 8, 919 —11.7 +28 
Total, all industries.........__- LN a Te Sa 1, 503 418, 217 +.3 2.4 
a Lumt 
Mil 
Fu 
Ref 
Uni 
Car 
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lowa 


The following figures from the February, 1926, issue of the Lowa 
Smployment Survey, published by the bureau of labor of that State, 
show changes in volume of employment in Iowa from January to 
February, 1926: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1926 








Employees on 


in Empioyees on 
pay roll Febru- 


pay roll Febru- 


i} 
| 
i 
| 
i 
1 














































































































ary, 1926 ary, 1926 
a eMneens ‘Num-/- 
| ber of! Be cent _ of . cent 
| firms | of in- | firms | of in- 
Industry | re- | crease Industry | re | crease 
| port- | 71... | (+) or de- || | port- | _ |(+) or de- 
, ing | — crease (—) || | ing | “— crease (—) 
compared 1 | | compared 
with || with 
January, || | January, 
1926 || 1926 
Food and kindred prod- Leather products: «| ie ord 
ucts: | BEI ~ - ~ - - oo wom eonone le 
Meat packing..-.-------- 7 5,870 | —6.3 Saddlery and harness - -- 7, 850 +9. 4 
7 Ree ear a 3 | 1, 226 | +1.7 Fur goods and tanning-- 5; 136 0.0 
OS te RS 3 97 | 0.0 Gloves and mittens_.-_.. 3| 257 +20. 7 
Bakery products... ..-- 7 768 | —4.0 | | 
Confectionery.-.-.-.------ | 7 362 | +2. 5 0 ae 17 | 955 +11.8 
5, gh ee | 11 963 | —9.8 | Paper products, printing, | 
ugar, syrup, starch, | | | "Pand publishing: || 
‘glucose, etc... Rake ca 2! 586 —4.9 || Paper and its products-_ 4 201 —13.0 
Other food products-_-_ | 9 340 —.3 ! Printing and publishing.| 14 | 2,008 +.9 
—— | 
i ee eee | 49 10,212) 4.9 | eh SIN 18 | 2, 204 —.6 
Textiles: Patent medicines and | 
Clothing, men’s....-..-.. | 8 | = +65.5 || compounds--........... 7) 339 +1.5 
Milneete. 4 x... 4. 2 17 —2.8 || <== 
Clothing, women’s, and | Stone and clay products: 
woolen goods______.._- 3 = | “ae Cement, plaster, gyp- a) ii " 
Hosiery, awnings, etc - --!) 7 —.5 || sum._....- a sarmoogcape iL -, 
Buttons, pearl. ......__-| 6 395 | +14. 2 + a = ey) 13; 428 +16.9 
{—_—-- Marbie an gran } 
Total. cui 4s--.-- 26 | 2, 506 +2.7 || crushed rock, and 
SII sient eodapdcanaivdhiaioiaaain 3 | 74 +7.2 
lron and steel works: — 
Foundry and machine “|| ae ee 22 1, 693 +3.5 
SL. - tdide = «<0 0 25 | 1, 844 | +1.8 |} f 
Brass and peeuse ! Tobacco and cigars........ 56| 172 +1.2 
products umbers’ , 
Loc tS ses iD 6 316 —7.6 || Railway car shops- --...--- 5 | 3,120 +11.0 
Automobiles, tractors, | 5| a7 hace \| Vari rrr 
engines..........-..-.., 5| 33 —18.3 Various industries: 
Se ET ree ee 6 - nd 1) Autpeneate tires and | 
“ot eS I 3\ 320) +. 6 || ALE or RR he Wik F FRR 
Agriculturalimplements| 10 | 1, 295 | +7.0 || Brooms and brushes....| 5 | 178 | +8. 5 
Washing machines... . . . 6| 580) +8.0 || oe st ao co ' = Me 
ee I % Ne See SE aS a. be -¢ 
ch 61 | 7, 175 | —4.8 — PIES. : » i at 
——— _ = == =——— | ‘ See eet eee } 3 + o 
Lumber products: | | | Wholesale houses - --.-- | 23 | 1, 109 —2.6 
Millwork, interiors, etc..| 17 | 3,519 | +1.9 Commission houses - - - -- S| 215 +1.4 
Furniture, desks, ete... 7 852 +2.8 Other industries_.......| 22 | 2,216 +3. 1 
Refrigerators... .......... 3; 161 +10. 3 og ae - 
Undertakers’ supplies --- 5| 174) +.5 in 200 ocitineanina 73 | 7, 133 +2.5 
Carriages, wagons, etc. - 4} 148 | — Grand total 319 '40 363 2 
| rand total......... 40, - 
ae 36 | 4, 854 | +2.4 | 
i 
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Maryland 


‘The following report on volume of employment in Maryland jy 
February, 1926, covering 45,062 employees and a pay roll totaling 
$1,142,935.99, was furnished by the commissioner of Jabor ani 
statistics of Maryland: Janu 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND [ME sac! 

IN FEBRUARY, 1926 | 3 (ND 
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Massachusetts 


A press release from the Department of Labor and Industries of 
M: assachusetts shows the following changes in volume of employ- 
ent in various industries in that State from December, 1925, to 
January, 1926: 
\UMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 999 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAS- 


3\CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO DECEMBER 15, 1925, 
\ND JANUARY 15, 1926 
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New York 
: NI 
The New York State Department of Labor has furnished i, Be ‘~ 
following tabulation of changes in i baat and pay rolls in Ney 
York State factories in January, 1926. The table is based on return, 
from a fixed list of approximately 1,700 factories. The weekly pay 
roll for the middle week of January was $14,867,989. ’ 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW _YORK STATE FACTORIps 
FROM JANUARY, 1925, AND DECEMBER, 1925, TO JANUARY, 1926 
a ————— <i a _ \gricu 
Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) oe 
yi DL 
‘ ; ; : Saad » 
Irc 
December, 1925, to January, 1925, t Chetan | 
Industry January, 1926 January, 1926 tye 
ae TR. SS St 
Employ- Employ- oe. 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roll M 
ty IEE: SS IES CS: - See —5.3 —9.1 +23. 8 +91,9 
EE cetan hi cinecsant ahi tn ele. snboa aioe nsmde — 28. 6 —31L4 +57. 1 +837 
gfe Elk Ses 5" LS eT GE Ee SS > Sa +.4 +11 —.8 +94 
Glass POE GRA KR ET se ag ES * ee —2.5 —40 +7.3 +10,1 
0 SE eS Se et See vide +17 +.4 +5.1 +6,9 
EES STE Sc RS SRE 2 —1.6 —1.9 +3.8 +103 
SS SS RR ee ee See —.9 —3.6 +14.8 +117 
See Wen. se BR —4,1 —4.3 +8. 4 +11.8 W 
gn A Es oe ee a Soe —3.7 —4,2 | —4,4 +3.4 
EE eae TT eee © eee +.7 +15 +15.8 +5.9 
RE at Ns dip TS abel eS SE O° Saale oe +5. 2 —19 +31. 2 +31.2 
Agricultural implements... ..............--.---------- +2.9 +4.0 +19. 7 +204 
Electrical machinery, ete..................-....-..--... —.7 +.3 +11. 2 +17.3 
RI ee a ee ee —1.3 —1.7 +1.1 +6, | 
pS SRBERESTS SSPE SE 28? Sat TR ee ga —25 —2.7 +16.3 +23.7 Ri 
Cara, locomotives, etc....-..........:..-.----..-----.-- +8.7 10. 8 | —24 +1.9 Li 
8 ER So ae ee —2,4 —7.7 —7.6 —5.6 
REE CES Rea ae oS ee ee —2.2 —2.6 —21 +.2 
ESSERE gd 2° SS oa ee epee —6. 4 —5.2 —2. 2 ~17.7 : 
Furniture and cabinet work -___...........-.-....----- —.7 —5.2 +3. 2 +5.8 P 
I ae ses ee —.1 —5.6 +3. 0 +5,2 
ee ns Eh cc neede —2,7 —10.1 +1. 2 +.5 
i a ne ge a oe cnn +.8 +4. 2 —4,7 —1.4 e 
OES RT a AE LEN SEIS Ge aa MOL i +.4 +.6 +17 —26 
EE. ate to ee ee ok —.6 +.3 +29 +42 
Petroleum. .-.......... eS Be SS eee —-.1 -.9 —8 1 —5.4 
RIOR SES SES 2 ae ee —2.1 4.1 +1.3 +3.8 ; 
Printing: Newspapers... ..............-.-------------- —2.1 —1.3 +10. 2 +204 Ki 
eg SE Tea ee a ee +2. 2 +2.1 —.6 +17 
EE a a ee ae +.6 —.3 +14.8 +184 
ha Fe ch ab anesewsan +.3 +2.0 —.2 —29 
a lei ne SE agian: 2°". See ee —8.7 —9. 2 —65.6 —11.8 
SS RRS Oe Ss eee ere eyes +11 +4. 6 —10. 1 —11.9 
ne Oe ee ee bh dkncwcenwile —-1.8 —-12 +8.9 +8.3 
| igs 5c RE Sep IgRRE RRR Oe ts —.9 —2.8 —5.1 —A0 | 
Men’s clothing.......-..--- sic dediiliebine RE EOE PERIE « +10. 7 +2L 1 +8 2 +15.0 L 
EN Sa eae 2 eo pote 2 —3.0 —4.3 2.8 +117 P 
I I a. i. di wn dn bRneecccunctbcccesoun +13 +3.8 +62 +44 x 
eens 6 ee.) iss ok. . CR a. th ti ~ ecco ce —.9 +9. 7 —6.6 3.9 y 
EER ERO CE: CEE ERS TOESCLS 3 +.2 +3. 4 +1.7 +3.4 C 
NS £60 Kinch Bill dln < 4-dilindin-och Milbncow atts —2.4 —2.0 +28.7 +25.9 = 
TS RARE GET FREE eae See 2 —2.0 —.6 —5.7 =6,2 
paar cag apart cab Des tae Dae Satine tat Rowen err 2.7 —3.6 —24 ~.9 H 
SESS SRE SEN SORES ARSE —7.8 —10.7 +1.4 +3. 1 R 
SEs < 0c cnduathinesunbsensiocebawignd attyasonstatess 15.6 —121 —25. 0 —20.0 P M 
uuaeite omr 
Es ee tS -.8 —.8 +3.1 +5.8 os 
E 
Whol 
Wisconsin Hotel 
. > 4 4) M 
The Wisconsin Labor Market for January and amy , 1926, is- am 
sued by the State Industrial Commission, contains the following data & Com: 
on volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in December, 1929, Retai 
and January, 1926: Hotel 
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pER CENT OF OHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
pAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
DECEMBER, 1924, AND NOVEMBER, 1925, TO DECEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JANUARY 
\ND DECEMBER, 1925, TO JANUARY, 1926 











gre | Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
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Stone and allied industries ; .{ 2. aay 
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SEE... cobb Seetsade teins ; 5. —9. 
2 : .8 |+10. 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products ___| +3. ‘ —4. 
Structural-iron work _..._..........| —3. 7.9 |+15. 
Foundries and machine shops. --- 3. . 6 |+14. 
Railroad repair shops : —§ 
Stoves -6. 6 ‘ +16. 
Aluminum and enamelware._____- -| +3. : —2 
Machinery | +4. : . 1 |+41. 
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Other metal products . h +8. 
Wood__- : s +2. 
Sawinills and planing mills___..___- ; ; —4, 
Box factories > .0 |—15. 
Panel and veneer mills f ~1 |-+12. 
Sash, door, and interior finish_._...| +. ! j +9. 
cs «SR ae : 9. +4. 
Other wood products__.........__.-| 2. é 
eM i ii nertnenuneieccdinmmel 
Leather 
Tanning 
Boots and shoes 
Other leather products 
Paper 
Paper and pulp mills__._..._...__.- 
RR ES SA 
Other paper products 
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Hosiery and other knit goods 
Tee - 
Other textile products 
Foods 
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Austrian Law Restricting Employment of Alien Workers ' 


N VIEW of the extensive unemployment prevailing in Austria, {}, 
Austrian Parliament on December 19, 1925, passed a law jo. 
stricting the employment of alien manual and nonmanual] wor. 

ers, and effective during the period of unusual unemployment. 

Beginning January 1, 1926, no employer may, without official per. 
mission, give employment to a manual worker, salaried employee. 
domestic servant, or apprentice who is not an Austrian citizen and wh, 
has not resided continuously in the Republic since January 1, 1923. 
Aliens who came to Austria after January 1, 1923, may retain their 
present positions, but if after January 1, 1926, they lose their positions 
and seek other employment, their new employers must obtain tl, 
ae anaes of the proper authorities before employing them. The 

“ederal chancellery has power to grant such permission, consulting, j/ 

necessary, with the Federal ministries interested. In the case of 
employment of alien agricultural or forestal workers the Federa! 
chancellery may, in agreement with the Ministry for Agriculture an 
Forestry, authorize the governor of a Province to grant permits. Ax 
regards other workers the chancellery may delegate to the industri:’ 
district commissions the right to grant permits for the employment 
of aliens. 

The Federal chancellery may, in agreement with the Federal 
ministries interested, decree by ordinance that the provisions o/ 
the present law shall not be applicable to certain groups of employees, 
to wit: 

(a) Employees in international transportation service. 

(6) Agricultural laborers and farm servants. 

(c) Certain groups of persons to whose occupation the law of July 13, 1922, 
relating to theatrical contracts applies (theater directors, actors with speaking 
parts, solo singers, dramaturgists, and band masters). 

(d) Certain occupational groups of alien workers, especially in new branches o/ 
industry, if their employment appears possible in view of the situation of the labor 
market and desirable in the interests of national economy. 

The provisions of the present law are applicable to citizens of those 
States with which international agreements concerning the employ- 
ment of alien workers have been concluded only in so far as no pro- 
visions to the contrary are contained in such international agreemenis. 

If another State treats Austrian nationals more unfavorably in the 
matter of employment than the present law, the Austrian Federal 
Government may decree that the regulations of the present law be 
also applied to citizens of the State m question even if they would 
otherwise be excluded from the effects of the law by reason of the 
fact that they have been residing and employed in Austria for a period 
antedating January 1, 1923, and if permission has already been 
granted them to work in Austria, such permission may be revoked. 

The working classes in Austria desired that during the present 
serious unemployment all classes of alien workers should be barred 
from employment, but the agricultural interests desired an exemption 
permitting the seasonal immigration of harvest hands, large numbers 
of Slovaks being employed every year at harvest work in the agn- 
cultural districts of Austria. In accordance with the law the Feder! 
chancellery issued on December 31, 1925, an order exempting from 





? Arbeit und Wirtschaft, Vienna, Jan. 1, 1926, p. 19, and Jan. 15, 1926, p. 63. 
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4s provisions employees of international carriers, agricultural workers 
a farm servants, theater directors, actors, solo singers, dramatur- 
sists and band masters. 
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Increase of Unemployment in Germany and New Regulation of Unem- 
ployment Relief 


who received pecuniary unemployment relief numbered only 
195,099. Since then unemployment has steadily increased 
from month to month, due to decreasing consumption, shortage of 
S capital, and increasing difficulties in obtaming credit. These factors 
have for a considerable time exercised an adverse influence upon busi- 
ness, but their influence upon the labor market began somewhat 
later and at first was hardly noticeable. On October 1 the unem- 
ployed in receipt of relief numbered only 266,078. Beginning with 
that date, however, unemployment increased rapidly and since 
December it has increased by leaps and bounds. On January 15, 
\926, the number of unemployed im receipt of relief had reached a 
total of 1,762,305, not including 40,781 persons employed at emer- 
gency works, 
The following table compiled by the German Statistical Office ' 
illustrates the growth of unemployment from July 1, 1925, to Janu- 
Pary 15, 1926: 


O* JULY 1, 1925, the totally unemployed persons in Germany 


NUMBER OF TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF, JULY 1, 1925, TO JANUARY 15, 1926 








Males | _F& 


| 
| 
males | li. 
; 


Total Date | Me Total 


| 
| e- ge, aes ef ae | | orn | 3 ew 
July 1, 1925........-.-.-.-.| 172, 896 | 22, 20% 195, 099 pes. BO. 3605. .... .... 13,573 | 2 298, 872 
July 15, 1925 | 175, 622 | : 198, 022 is ks AR 3: j , 363, 961 
Aug. 1, 1925 175, 555 | 21,693 | 197, 248 || Nov.15, 1925 473, 454 
187, 886 | 21, 209, 675 || Dec. 1, 1925_....._____- 673, 315 
208, 895 230, 727 || Dee. 15, 1925. ___-_..--- 967, 245 | 93, 152 |1, 060, 397 
229, 740 251, 530 || Jan. 1, 1926... __..____/1,325,052 |160, 879 |1, 485, 931 
-+| 244, 132 266, 078 || Jan. 15, 1926 pacne (211, 599 |1, 762, 305 

| 


| 
Satierinie ” 
| 























A more recent report ( Wirtschaft und Statistik) shows that by 
February 15, 1926, the number of totally unemployed in receipt of 
unemployment relief had increased to 2,058,853, and that 32.5 
persons out of every 1,000 of the German population were in receipt 
of unemployment relief on February 1, 1926. In Greater Berlin 
alone the totally unemployed persons in receipt of relief numbered 
138,304 on that date. 

The total cost of unemployment relief durmg December, 1925, 
was 60,500,692 marks,’ according to provisional returns. 

Returns from trade-unions show that at the end of January, 1926, 
22.6 per cent of the trade-union members were totally unemployed 
and that 22.6 per cent worked short time. The Bia sscnera cs 
figures on December 31, 1925, were 19.4 and 19.1, respectively, an 
on January 31, 1925, they were 8.1 and 4.7. 





‘Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, Jan. 15, 1926, p. 21. 
*Gold mark=23.8 cents. 
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New Regulation of Unemployment Relief 


A® A result of the great increase of unemployed the Germay 

Government issued three orders * amending the unemploymen; 
relief order of February 16, 1924. The first of these orders, dated 
January 18, 1926, deals with unimportant administrative details 
The second order, with the same date, provides for the establishment 
of a Federal adjustment fund (Reichsausgleichskasse) for distributing 
the financial burden of unemployment relief over the whole country 
The third order, dated January 21, 1926, but effective January 1. 
1926, brings nonmanual workers with salaries not exceeding 6 (i 
marks per annum within the scope of the unemployment relief scheme 
and requires them and their employers to pay contributions. Prey. 
ously only those nonmanual workers who were subject to obligatory 
sickness Insurance (those having salaries up to 2,700 marks) were 
eligible for relief. 

The second order referred to above provides that the contributions 
of employers and workers to unemployment relief are, in future, to 
serve two purposes: (1) The relief of unemployment within the 
individual States, and (2) the equalization of the financial burden 
over the whole country, for which purpose a part of the contributions 
levied in the different States is to be paid into a Federal adjustment 
fund at the Federal employment department. (The basic order of 
February 16, 1924, made permissible the establishment of a State 
and Federal adjustment fund, but not all the States took advantave 
of this provision, and no Federal adjustment fund was set up.) 

The total contribution of employers and employed, except under 
certain conditions, may not exceed 3 per cent of the basic wae as 
fixed for sickness insurance. The amount of the contribution (to be 
fixed by the administrative council of the Federal employment 
department) which is to be paid into the Federal adjustment fund 
is not to exceed one-half of 1 per cent of the basic wage, except in 
certain circumstances (mentioned below) and with the special sanction 
of the Federal Council. This contribution to the Federal adjustment 
fund is to be levied even in States where it has not been found neces- 
sary to levy contributions for the relief of unemployment. 

If in any calendar month the funds raised by a State employment 
office for unem pormen relief are inadequate to cover the total 
expenditure, and if for a period of at least a month the maximum 
contributions have been paid over the whole district, the Federal 
employment department is to make up the deficit from the Federal 
adjustment fund, or if its resources are inadequate to make up the 
whole deficit, a proportion thereof is to be paid. 

The Federal adjustment fund is to be maintained at an amount 
sufficient to cover the relief payable to 200,000 unemployed workers 
for three months. If, however, the amount available should fall 
below this level, or if the Federal Government, with the approval 
of the Federal Council, should decide that the fund is in danger of 
falling ‘below this level, the administrative council of the Federal 
employment department must fix a uniform unemployment relic 
contribution for the whole of Germany. Advantage has already 
been taken of this clause. On January 25, 1926, the unemployment 


* Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Jan. 24, 1926, pp. 22, 23. 
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relief committee appointed by the administrative council of the 
Federal employment department ordered that from February 1, 1926, 
, uniform rate of contribution of 3 per cent of the basic wage should 
be fixed for all Germany and that the Federal share should be 1 per 
cent, or one-third of the total contributions. The amount thus 
levied is still to be divided into two parts, one for the relief 
of unemployment in the State and the other to be paid into the 
Federal adjustment fund; but any surplus remaining in the hands 
of the State after the State’s needs have been met (less an amount 
equal to the expenditure of the two previous weeks) is to be remitted 
monthly to the Federal fund. This uniform contribution is to be 
abolished as soon as the reason for establishing it ceases to exist. 
The provisions of the order of March 16, 1924, relating to subsidies 
for the relief of unemployment to be paid by the Federal and State 
Governments, do not come into force until the Federal adjustment 
fund is exhausted. 

The second order of January 18, 1926, came into force on 
February 1, 1926. It is to be repealed when the unemployment 
insurance bill at present pending has been enacted into law and 
becomes effective, or at latest on March 31, 1927. 












INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Accident Rates in Underground Work in Metal Mines in the United 
States, 1922 to 1924 


HE United States Bureau of Mines in its review of mine fatali- 
ties in January, 1926, publishes the following very interesting 
table: 


















SEVERITY AND FREQUENCY RATES, UNDERGROUND AND SHAFT ACCIDENTS, 
IN UNITED STATES METAL MINES 












Severity | Frequen- || Severity | Frequen- 
‘rate (per | °¥ Tate | : rate (per | °Y ‘ts 

Code number of mine, in |" )“igy" | (per || Code number of mine in | RF) “(por 
order of severity house ex- | 1,000,000 | order of severity hours es. | 1,000,000 
| ecunet | hours ex- | sure) | hours ex- 
on posure) — | posure) 
BS RT Be Ce abiedl . 66 2, REE one 5. 10 | 46.7 
Sh Cue A es: Fock 75 2) 1 REPS St SRE Cee: 6.10} 252.2 
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The above table covers 43 mines chosen because of the excellent 
safety work which has been done in them. The man hours of ex- 
posure number 65,090,896, the accidents 9,004, and the injuries are 
equivalent to a loss of 366,822 days. 

It may be remarked (1) that the rates shown for the best of these 
selected mines are high compared with other industries; that is, the 
inherent hazards of mining are high and the successful meeting of 
them is a very worthy achievement. 

(2) While there are many irregularities it is broadly true that the 
mines with the lowest accident severity rates are also those’with the 
lowest frequency rates. 

(3) In these 43 mines the influence of active safety work may be 
inferred from the fact that in them the average severity rate is 5.64, 
while for all metal mines in the United States it is 14.97. 
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Sickness Among Industrial Employees ' 


employees have been furnished to the United States Public 

Health Service by a number of industrial mutual benefit 
associations and company relief departments and by plant medical 
departments’ for the years 1920 to 1924, and a series of articles on 
the frequency of aman iliness among industrial workers, based on 
these data, have been published in the Public Heaith Reports. The 
present report gives the sickness frequency rates for the year 1924 
ior disability which rendered emptoyees unable to work for eight 
consecutive days or longer. 

The > ona furnished to the Public Health Service do not include 
industrial accidents nor do they include all disabling illness, since 
most of the associations reporting refuse benefits for certain diseases 
and for illness resulting from the violation of any civil law or from 
willful or gross negligence: There are certain other rules also govern- 
ing payment of benefits and eligibility to membership which operate 
to exclude other cases of sickness and to keep the older employees 
out of the associations, so that the statistics presented are probably 
understatements of the amount of serious sickness. 

During the year 1924 there were 10,948 cases causing disability 
of 8 days or longer in a group of 114,065 male industrial workers 
employed in different industries. The leading cause of serious 
disability was influenza and grippe, accounting for 18 per cent of all 
the sickness claims. During recent years, the report states, no other 
disease has been so disastrous from the standpoint of interrupted 
production, wages lost, and cost to sick-benefit associations, and 
any considerable reduction in its frequency even in nonepidemic 
years would mean the elimination of thousands of days of disability 
for American wage earners. For the five years aulaia December 
3i, 1924, the frequency rate for this disease was 6.6 times the fre- 
quency of the epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases against 
which health work is so largely directed. 

The next most important cause of disability in 1924 and also in 
the two preceding years was nonindustrial accidents. It appears 
from the rates for these years that the trend of nonindustrial acci- 
dents is upward, due, without doubt, to the increasing number of 
automobile accidents. Acute and chronic rheumatism, diseases of 
the stomach and diarrhea, and diseases of the pharynx, all having 
practically the same frequency, formed the next most important 
groups, While appendicitis was more frequent than pneumonia, The 
rate for pulmonary tuberculosis was not much above the general 
death rate for this disease, due probably to the fact that many of 
those who are tubercularly inclined either do not get into industry 
or leave before they are actually incapacitated. 

A compilation of the annual incidence rates for different diseases 
and disease groups for the five years ending December 31, 1924, 
shows that respiratory diseases, including influenza and grip e, 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and diseases of the pharynx, accounted for 
47 per cent of all the cases of sickness. e respiratory diseases 


' United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Jan. 22, 1926, pp. 113-131: “Sickness 
among industrial employees.’’ 
* See Labor Review, issues of May, 1921, p. 126; April, 1923, p. 123; and January, 1925, pp. 150-152. 
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also account chiefly for the seasonal variation in the incidence rate 
of sickness since the nonrespiratory diseases as a group show slight 
seasonal variation. 

A comparison of the sickness frequency according to sex shows that 
the women who were members of the sick-benefit associations had 
44 per cent more sickness than the men during the three years ending 
December 31, 1924, although these reports cover, in most cases. 
benefits paid only for diseases which are common to both sexes, 
When the waiting period for sickness benefits is less than one week 
the difference is even more marked and the records of industria] 
medical departments indicate that the disability rate for women 
may be nearly twice the male rate when all sickness causing absence 
from work for one day or longer is included. 

The frequency of different diseases and groups of diseases is shown 
for men in the iron and steel industry, in ambit utilities, and in a 
group of miscellaneous industries. The highest disability rate was 
found among the men in the public utilities. In this industry the 
rate was high for practically all ailments, there being no one specific 
disease or disease group which stood out as accountable for the 
high frequency rate. The lowest rate was found in the iron and 
steel industry, where the frequency rate was especialy low for 
diseases of the nervous system and the digestive system and for 
bronchitis, influenza, and grippe. Because of the heavy nature 
of the work in this industry there is evidently a selective process 
of recruitment and dismissal which results in the employment of 
physically stronger workers. The pneumonia rate was so high 
among these workers, however, that it suggested the desirability 
of a special study of pneumonia morbidity and mortality in this 
industry. 

Severity rates were computed for those reporting associations 
which had the same benefit period and while the number was tvv 
few to be conclusive it guerenih that certain disease groups are much 
more important from the standpoint of the amount of time lost than 
from their frequency of occurrence. ‘These groups included diseases 
of the nervous system, of the circulatory system, and of the genito- 
urinary system, while “influenza and grippe’’ were important from 
the point of view both of frequency and of severity. 


— 
—<—_>< 
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Tuberculosis as an Industrial Health Problem 


N address delivered at the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1925, by Dr. Emery R. 
Hayhurst’ stresses the importance of tuberculosis as an 
industrial health problem. The health of the forty-odd miHion 
workers in the United States is of the highest importance to our 
national welfare and the loss of an average of nine days by each 
worker on account of sickness means an unnecessary amount of 
disablement and economic loss, as it has been shown by various 
analyses that probably half of this disability could be prevented by 
utilization of the means and knowledge now at hand. 








1 Hayhurst, Emery R.: Why industrial health is a tuberculosis problem. (Reprinted from National 
‘Tubereulosis Association, Transactions of twenty-first annual meeting, 1925, pp. 434-441.) 
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The recognition by many industrial establishments of the impor- 
tance of workers’ disability as a factor in production is shown by a 
recent study by the National Industrial Conference Board, in which 
255 plants out of 446 covered by the survey were found to be giving 
physical examinations to applicants for employment, the examina- 
tious in most cases being used as a guide in selecting and placing 
workers. In only 11 establishments were the physical examinations 
found to have been discontinued, while there has been an extension 
of the medical supervision furnished by the medical departments of 
the plants covered by the survey into the fields of plant hygiene and 
sanitation as well as safety, general welfare, home visiting, and 
health education. 

Tuberculosis cases varying from 0.2 to 2.5 per cent of those ex- 
amined have been reported in a number of large establishments. 
These percentages approximate the average of 1 per cent active 
cases and 1 per cent arrested cases which were found in the typical 
population by the Framingham Demonstration. In one textile 
Pil where physical examinations were in force the results of the 
examinations were said to be a 14 per cent increased production by 
6 per cent fewer workers than were employed previously. In this 
case also the hours were reduced from 56 to 48 per week and there 
was an improvement in the quality of work as welhaes in the quantity. 
In another instance quoted by the writer much less time was lost 
by a group of 100 arrested tuberculosis cases having had sanitarium 
treatment, who were employed by a large public utility company, 
than by 100 others in a control group. ‘‘Its members had learned 
the secret of healthful living in the hard school of experience while 
those of the other group had not.”’ 

There is said to be a tendency on the part of workers who are 
conscious of a possibility of developing tuberculosis to avoid places 
where a physical examination is given and to seek work in other 
establishments, particularly small ones, where there is no such health 
supervision. Doctor Teiepbaret holds that while industry can not be 
held responsible for the et ero of tuberculosis during employ- 
ment in predisposed persons, the employer is responsible who gives 
employment to such individuals without physical examination or 
subsequent medical care. 

Small industrial establishments, that is, those employing 500 or 
less workers, employ over 60 per cent of all the wage earners, and yet 
these plants are largely without medical service. The Philadelphia 
Health Council and Tuberculosis Committee has made a survey of 
industrial medical services and has given physical examinations in 
small plants * in that city. Of 873 plants which answered the ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the committee only 46 reported ‘‘complete”’ 
medical service, consisting of a dispensary, a physician, and a nurse. 
The physical examination of employees in the smaller plants which 
has been carried on by this committee showed a rate of 1.7 per cent 
tuberculosis among 1,807 workers examined. The examinations so 
far show that factory workers have more defects, especially of a 
serious character, than office and other workers, and in some instances 
the tuberculosis rate is twice as great among the factory employees. 
Various other studies confirm these findings and a recent analysis of 





18ee Labor Review, issues of January, 1925, pp. 155, 156, and September, 1925, pp. 134, 135. 
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absenteeism in a large establishment showed that sickness caused 
20 times as many cases of absenteeism as accidents and 7 times 
much loss of time from work. 

It has been pointed out by different authorities in the last few 
years that the check in the general decline of tuberculosis is due to 
the fact that workers’ rates for tuberculosis are not decreasing jn 
the same proportion as those for other classes. The reasons for this 
condition are summed up by Doctor Hayhurst as follows: The indis. 
criminate hiring and placing of individuals without physical exami- 
nation; failure to investigate remote causes of illnesses and absences: 
the placement of juveniles in quiet indoor jobs during their years of 
adolescence, resulting in a lack of healthful exercise, risk of infections 
from adults, etc.; widespread ignorance of the nutritive values of 
food so that a large percentage of the working population subsists 
on a diet lacking in vitamins and other necessary elements; and ty 
growth of quasiscientific health supervision as a result of the absence 
of medical supervision in thousands of plants, together with the re- 
course to nostrums, to quacks, and to irregular practitioners of various 
cults. Although the responsibility for unhealthful working conditions 
rests upon the State, the control of the official machinery for super- 
vising the health of the workers is usually in the hands of untrained 
persons, it is political in nature, and the number of inspectors is 
usually so limited in number that they can not cover the field. [n 
this connection Doctor Hayhurst says: 


as 


Thirty-one States, including many of the great industrial States, are to-day 
practically oblivious of the subject of industrial hygiene in official practice. 
That which is being done in the remaining 17 States will bear very little scrutiny, 
likewise, since no standards are set, as a rule, and practically every decision is 
left to opinion or to “adequate” provisions. Such provisions do not stand in 
law and can never be enforced in respect to any employment. Statutes and 
regulations must offer definite measurements to guide the employer. Further- 
more, in only 8 States are sanitary engineers employed; in only 6 States, industrial 
or accident physicians; in only 2 States, chemists; while some 6 States only have 
other trained inspectors for certain types of hygienic supervision. I found that 
occupational diseases are presumed to be reported to labor departments in 9 
States and to health departments in 21 States, representing a total of 25 States 
altogether, since four were overlapping situations. In hardly a handful of these 
States is anything done with or about occupational diseases after they are re- 
ported. Only 8 States reported occupational diseases to the Public Health 
Service during the first quarter of 1924 and of the total of 313 cases reported, 182 
or considerably over half came from the State of Ohio alone. 


The methods of prevention of individual tuberculosis in industry 
are summed up as follows: 


(1) A constant lookout for the common environmental hazards to health which 
usually Me me only a simple check-up or observational survey using accepted 
standards for comparison; (2) a rapid extension of the physical examinations of 
employees, the nature and scheme for which the Philadelphia Health Council 
and Tuberculosis Committee has explained so as to render it both ethical] and 
unobjectionable on the part of all concerned; and (3) a constant inquiry into the 
causes of ordinary health complaints, such as headache, dyspepsia, tiredness, etc., 
which are really the forerunners of diseases like tuberculosis, and should have 
their individual natures determined. The question is not one of tracing industrial 
tuberculosis back from the dispensary to the workplace, but preferably one of 
tracing industrial and personal health hazards forward into health complaints 
and nipping both before tuberculosis develops. 
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Arizona Compensation Law Held Constitutional ° 


the Supreme Court of Arizona has sustained the constitution- 

ality of the act of the legislature of 1925 (Ch. 83) enacting a 
new compensation law for that State. As set forth in the October, 
1925, issue (pp. 107-109), the act of 1912, enacted in accordance with 
the terms of the then newly adopted State constitution, was of such 
a limited nature that the desirability of new legislation was keenly 
realized. An attempt to accomplish this end by legislative action 
was made in 1921, but on account of its conflict with the constitution 
it was held invalid in the case of Industrial Commission v. Crisman, 
199 Pac. 390. In this case the judge said that: ‘It seems regrettable 
that, owing to its constitutional restrictions, Arizona is barred from 
adopting a just and uniform compensation law, such as exists in 43 
or 44 States of the Union.” ‘The judge further suggested an amend- 
ment to the constitution as a way out of the difficulty. 

The legislature of 1925 carried out this suggestion by adopting a 
resolution proposing an amendment to the constitution and at the 
same time enacting a bill to become a law in case of adoption of the 
constitutional amendment at a special election set for September 29, 
1925. Unfortunately, in formulating this amendment, the legislature 
fell into the came snare as did the convention in formulating the 
original constitution, incorporating various details of purely legisla- 
tive type, so restricting legislation in the field as at least to affect, 
possibly seriously, the power of the legislature to meet changes in 
conditions or to profit by experience; or, as was said in the account 
given in the October issue, ‘In other words, the same form of pro- 
cedure that made this amendment necessary is pursued, with added 
complications, in the propositions set forth.’’ 

As already stated, the act was to become effective in the event of a 
favorable vote, recourse to referendum thereafter being expressly 
denied. On the announcement of the favorable vote, the governor 
was prepared to appoint the administrative commission, but was 
restrained by injunctive proceedings and an attack on the constitu- 
tionality of the law, The Superior Court of Maricopa County sus- 
tained the law as valid, but an appeal was taken to the supreme court, 
whose decision, rendered January 7, 1926, sustained the law as valid 
with the exception of a single feature found to be in conflict with one 
of the details embodied in the new constitutional amendment above 
referred to. The court held, however, that the offending provision 
could be omitted without affecting the remainder of the statute, and 
with the elimination indicated it was declared valid law. (Alabam’s 
Freight Co. v. Hunt, 242 Pac. 658.) 

Judge Lockwood, who prepared the unanimous opinion of the 
court, noted first that the complaint “raised every possible constitu- 
tional point that could be imagined,’’ embodying some 24 objections, 


N S BRIEFLY indicated in an item in the March, 1926, issue, 
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which, however, counsel for the plaintiff frankly admitted were fo, 
the most part trivial. Five specifications were stressed, and these 
alone were discussed in the opinion. 

The first related only to procedure, claiming that the legislatur. 
was without power to enact a valid law which the constitution diq 
not at the time authorize, its effectiveness being contingent upon the 
adoption ‘of an amendment in the future. The court found precedents 
for denying this contention, as well as one that was based on the 
State law as to the right to a referendum. Such referendum mich) 
be taken within 90 days after the legislature closes, and not within 9% 
days after the measure under consideration becomes effective. Sine 
this time had long since expired at the time the statute came int, 
operation, no possibility existed for an attack by this method. 

The third point raised was that “executive and judicial powers 
are united in the commission established by the act, and that there 
is an unlawful delegation of judicial power to it,” in violation of the 
State constitution. It was admitted that ‘many and great adminis- 
trative powers’’ are devolved upon the commission; but a consi era- 
tion of those powers as set forth in the statute renders the charge 
that there was any intent on the part of the legislature to establish 
a court ‘“‘the height of absurdity.’’ A court was defined as “a tri- 
bunal established for the public administration of justice.”’ (Butts 
v. Armor, 164 Pa. 73, 30 Atl. 357.) Powers of administration and 
investigation, enforcement of laws for health and safety of employees, 
the conduct of free employment agencies, promotion of arbitration 
of labor disputes, collection of statistics of employment, and 
investigation of dangerous establishments—none of these suggests 
a judicial function, and the act was therefore declared not obnoxious 
to the provisioa of the constitution relied upon in this contention. 

But granting that the commission was not actually a court, it 
was still maintained that “it has delegated to it many judicial 
powers which * * * can be jtamined only by a court” within 
the terms of the constitution. No definition was attempted 
of the term ‘judicial power,’”’ the opinion quoting from an Ohio 
decision where it was said that: 

What is judicial power can not be brought within ring fence of a definition. 
It is, undoubtedly, power to hear and determine; but this is not peculiar to the 
judicial office. Many of the acts of administrative and executive officers involve 
the exercise of the same power. 

Other departments of the Government must engage in some of 
these activities of ascertaining facts and applying the law thereto, 
the discussion in Borgnis v. Falk Co., 147 Wis. 327, 1383 N. W. 309, 
where identical subject matter was under consideration, being 
quoted from at length. The act there under consideration was 
elective and not compulsory, ‘‘but many States have reached the 
same conclusion where the act was compulsory.’”’ The fact that 
the industrial commission makes decisions Saeed on its investigation 
of questions of fact and the application of the law thereto does not 
preclude proper judicial action, since ‘‘they must be open to review 
in some court of competent jurisdiction.” The Arizona statute 
contains ample provision for such review, both as to lawfulness and 
reasonableness, even a review of the evidence being permitted on 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. ‘* We conclude there is no improper 
delegation of judicial power.”’ 

[884] 
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The fundamental, but well-worn, objection to such statutes as 
jepriving em loyers of property without due process of law and 
ienying equal protection of the law was next raised. On this point 
he court quoted extensively from a decision of the Supreme Court 
f the United States in the case Ward & Gow »v. Krinsky, 259 U. S. 
503, 42 Sup. Ct. 529, in which the law of New York was under con- 
ideration. It was said that this opinion “summarizes the argument 
against the law, and the fallacy thereof, so completely that we can 
ot do better than to quote therefrom.’’ The conclusiveness of the 
argument was held to establish the point that the statute of Arizona 
under consideration does not violate the fourteenth amendment to 


ithe Federal Constitution. The contention was based largely on the 


alleged lack of power to provide compensation for occupations gen- 
erally, instead of those only which present “inherent hazards.’’ 
Originally the New York law related to so-called “ extrahazardous 
occupations ”’ but was amended afterward so as to be of general 
application, with a numerical basis of “four or more workmen or 
operatives regularly in the same business.”” The court quoted, with 
emphasis, an — of the Supreme Court to the effect that the 
presence of “inherent hazard’’ in the occupation there under con- 
sideration ‘‘is conclusively shown by the fact that, in the course of 
it, he received a serious and disabling personal injury arising out of 
it.’ It was concluded that, while the Arizona aeidlatare did not 
use the words ‘‘inherent hazards of the occupation,” it was evident 
that “any accident arising out of and in the course of an employ- 
ment’’ must necessarily be caused by an “inherent hazard,’ as the 
phrase is construed by the Supreme Court. 
The final objection was that the statute conflicted in terms with 
the constitutional amendment. The point involved is in brief that 
the constitution provides for the enactment of a law covering “such 
private employments as the legislature may prescribe,” but adding 
that an option to elect the right to sue must be preserved. The 
statute, on the other hand, limits the right of such election to 
“employees engaged in occupations now declared by section 46 
hereof to be hazardous,”’ making compensation the exclusive remedy 
forall otheremployees. The court found here,on the face of things, “‘an 
irreconcilable conflict’; nor was the argument of the State sufficient 
to overcome the difficulty raised. The right to sue for damages for 
injuries is granted in the State constitution, with a provision that 
it ‘shall never be abrogated,’”’ nor the amount of recovery limited by 
statute. (Art. 18, sec. 6.) However, section 8 of the same article, in 
its recently amended form, provides that this option may be exercised 
in advance of the receipt of the injury, compensation Thoteajae the 
remedy in case of the employee’s “failing to reject the provisions 
of such workmen’s compensation law prior to the injury.” This was 
regarded as an adequate compliance with the limitations of section 
6, but no warrant was found for limiting such option to persons 
engaged only in the occupations declared by the compensation law 
to be hazardous. Striking out this restriction would make the law 
of uniform application to all employees in all classes of industry, 
leaving it “just as effective and enforceable as before,’ with the 
condition of the right of election fully preserved. No reason ap- 
peared for assuming that the invalid provision was “the considera- 
tion and inducement of the act as a whole,” since it would not affect 
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the general purpose of the amendment and the act to broaden th, 
compensation law as it previously existed, and providing an electioy 
in advance of rather than after the injury; nor could it be assumed 
that the legislature would not have passed the law with this proyj. 
sion omitted, since the constitution was a positive mandate for tho 
enactment of a compensation law of the nature that survives with 
this provision eliminated. ‘Such being the case, since the law 
after striking out the invalid portions, fulfills in a singular degre 
the three requirements set forth above, and is no way obnoxious to 
either the State or Federal Constitutions, it is in all other respects of 
full force and effect.”’ 

With this confirmation of the validity of the law it became imme. 
diately operative with the following commission appointed by the 
governor, corresponding to that named in the November issue with 
the exception of the third member, the roster now standing: Mr. 
Cleve W. Van Dyke, Mr. R. B. Sims, and Mr. Burt Clingan. 


_eoor 
— _ 





Unemployment Insurance in the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry of New 
York City ' 


FE. so-called unemployment-insurance plans in this country 

are of two kinds. A few are undertaken by individual firms 

and are limited to their own employees, generally unorganized, 
under various restrictive conditions and usually do not stand dis- 
tinctly alone as a plan but are part of a general personnel policy, 
subject to change at the option of the employer. They cover 
relatively few workers and tackle the real problem only in an inci- 
dental way. They are hopeful signs, however, denoting progressive 
management’s recognition of the need of some method of assuring to 
the worker some income during the entire period in which he must 
care for his family and meet the necessary current expenditures. 

The second method is for an entire industry in a given locality to 
be covered by the plan in force. To date this has been done only in 
organized industries, but there is no practical reason why it could not 
also be attempted and executed in groups that are not eollectively 
dealing with their employees through a labor union. Of course, 
when jointly carried out it has a er foundation and greater 
certainty of enforcement. 

Two major instances of plans embracing voluntary organization of 
such industry funds are now in operation—one in the cloak, suit, and 
skirt industry of New York City, and the other in the men’s clothing 
industry of Chicago.’ They are the leading experiments, and much 
of the future course of unemployment-insurance development will 
be guided by the experience and success of these plans. (The dress 
industry and the cloth cap makers of New York City have also 
instituted funds, but they have not been long in operation. The latter 
is not a joint-contribution arrangement.) 

Before going into the plan established in the cloak and suit industry, 
it will be necessary to sketch briefly certain conditions underlying 
the industry itself. All know that the needle-trade industries for 





' Extracts from an address delivered by James A. Corcoran, assistant chairman unemployment-insur- 
ance fund of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City, at the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
international Association of Public Employment Services, held at Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 15-17, 1925. The 
pneting of this meeting will be publis as Bulletin 414, of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

r Review, November, 1925 (p. 133), for a description of the Chicago plan. 
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everal years have been known for the intensity and numbew of 
trikes. The New York cloak industry has been no exception. 
The industry is the largest in the city of New York. About 1,600 
shops have agreements with the union and are included under our 
plan, covering upward of 35,000 Sanpleyen. These shops, although 
opcentrated in sections, cover a wide area of the ates 

{The industrial relationship is usually considered a fairly com- 
jicated matter in the ordinary situation where we have only the 
mployers and the union workers represented. In the cloak and 
wit industry, however, we have four different factors with conflict- 
ing interests. The inside manufacturers, who correspond to the 
ydinary conception of manufacturer, are those conducting manufac- 
turing Operations on their own premises and selling their products 
directly to retailers. In addition, we have jobbers or wholesale stock 
houses, Who differ from the ordinary jobber in other industries 
jpasmuch as they are more intimately connected with production. The 
jobbers in the cloak and suit industry give out cloth or so-called 
piece goods and other materials such as fur trimmings to submanu- 
facturers, Who make up garments in accordance with styles or de- 
signs dictated by the jobber. We also have the submanufacturers, 
who are manufacturers producing, for the most part, not directly for 
retailers but for the jobbers in the wholesale stock houses from 
naterial furnished by the latter in accordance with styles which the 
vholesaler dictates. Lastly, representing the workers, we have the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

The outstanding characteristics of the industry are its extremely 
sasonal nature, the number of small proprietary units, and the 
heavy turnover among the smaller employers, many of whom are 
irresponsible. 

The unemployment fund originated in the cloak industry through 
a demand made by the union in its negotiations for a new agreement 
in 1924. The renewal of the agreement between the parties in the 
industry was not effected without the intervention of Governor 
Smith, who appointed a special commission of mediation to consider 
the many grave matters then in dispute. The recommendation of 
the governor’s commission for the establishing of such a fund was 
accepted by all parties in the industry, and the fund began to function 
in August, 1924. Under the agreement, the workers contribute one 
per cent of their pay each week, which is deducted at the source by 
the manufacturer and forwarded with his own contribution of two 
per cent of the weekly pay roll. A special pay-roll report is forwarded 
weekly to the insurance fund office. This arrangement works well 
with the manufacturer, but in the case of the submanufacturer who 
is working for a jobber it was deemed best to have the cost of the 
unemployment insurance absorbed by the jobber but paid in the 
first instance by the submanufacturer. 

In other words, the cost of insurance was not to be an item subject 
to bargaining at the time of the setting of the contract price, and was 
to be shown as a separate item in the billing of the submanufacturer 
to the jobber. This practice was an unusual one and required some 
ume to become well established, and it led to many of the difficulties 
of collection in the early days of the fund. This system, under 
which the submanufacturer paid the two per cent employer's con- 
tribution and was relaiuaten by his jobber, has been changed by 
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the-governor’s commission, which decided that the charge shal] be 
paid directly into the fund by the jobber. The submanufactyy,, 
simply serves as the agent for making deductions from the worko;: 
wages and forwarding the employees’ contribution to the fund offic: 
With the greater financial responsibility of the jobber, this meth, 
should result in the fund securing the full amount due on employe: 
contributions. The governor’s commission by a recent ruling h, 
increased the charge to the jobber to three per cent. This increago 
was made because it was believed that the jobber-submanufacture 
system of production created greater unemployment than existed 
under the inside manufacturing method. 

All four parties in the industry are represented in the board of 
trustees, the governing body of the fund. Each organization has , 
trustee and two alternates to represent it, and the board is presided 
over by a neutral chairman, who is the actual administrator of the 
fund. It is provided that such chairman be a party outside the 
industry. The fund office is impartially operated, and performs || 
collecting, auditing, and disbursing of moneys received. 

The board of trustees functions under a — agreement, which 
is supplemental to the labor agreement and runs concurrently with 
it. It is empowered to saakes all temsonsble rules and regulations for 
the proper operation of the fund and may vary the same as experience 
dictates. It is also authorized to secure such information and records 
as may be necessary for the proper performance of the work of the 
fund. It is responsible for the investment of the moneys received, 


which, incidentally, are placed only in Government securities and 
other securities which are legal investments for trustees in New 


York State. 

With four different organizations represented in the trusteeship. 
the question of voting power becomes important, and it is provided 
that each organization, irrespective of the number of representatives 
present at the meeting, shall vote as a unit, and that on matters of 
routine or ministerial nature a majority vote is sufficient. In mat- 
ters of fundamental importance, however, a unanimous vote is 
required, and the question of whether or not the particular matter is 
- Sr yagemm or fundamental importance is for the chairman to 

ecide. 

I am not going into the routine detail of. mechanics of operation 
and collection. though important, they are involved and lengthy. 
In this connection, however, I may say that the handling of delin- 
quency in payments by firms has been intrusted to the association 
of which they are members, and to the union for the independent 
firms not members of an association. The insurance fund itself has 
no enforcing power, and where it is necessary to resort to stringent 
measures to effect collection the enforcement is largely performed 
through the union. 

The trustees, in formulating rules and regulations to govern dis- 
bursement of benefits, realized that the industry could not hope to 
assume or pay for full unemployment in the industry under the collec- 
tions made on the one and two per cent arrangement. They there- 
fore decided to divide the year into two seasonal periods—the spring, 
beginning on February 1, and the fall, beginning on August 1—and 
established in each of such periods a normal working period and a 
normal slack period. 
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The unemployment payment benefit is $10 per week, irrespective of 
the wages earned by the worker. Six weeks’ maximum benefit is fixed 
as proper for each season, subject to a provision allowing for a carry- 
over of the unexpired poe of a seasonal benefit not utilized. A 
maximum amount of $120 per year can be secured by a worker. 
Underemployment during the working time is cumulated and combined 
with the weeks of total unemployment to make up the necessary 396 
hours that the worker must lose in a season before becoming eligible for 
benefit payments. All lost time except that occurring through strikes 
or stoppages is compensated. In order to receive benefits, workers 
must have been members of the union for one year, have been em- 
ployed in the New York market for one year, have been registered at 
the registration office maintained by the fund, and have reported 
regularly during their unemployment. 

. order properly to carry out these rules, it was necessary to estab- 
lish and to maintain individual ledger accounts with each worker in 
theindustry. Such an account shows the weekly hours worked, over- 
time hours, the wages earned, the weekly unemployment, if any, and 
arunning balance of total unemployment in the season. An idea of 
the work entailed by this can be gained if you realize for a moment 
what a weekly posting of 35,000 accounts means. Not many business 
houses have such a problem. 

Our rules require weekly payment by those eligible during the 

eriods of their unemployment beyond the minimum slack period. 

ayments are made by check and must be called for by the worker. 
All unemployed workers not attached to shops are personally regis- 
tered a must report weekly during their idleness. Workers at- 
tached to shops temporarily shut down report to the shop chaifman, 
usually in the shop which they visit regularly during lay-off periods. 
They must individually sign a weekly registration sheet maintained 
by the shop chairman, which he turns over to the fund office. A new 
sheet is issued to him with the delivery of each weekly report. The 
registration and disbursing office is impartially operated by the 
insurance fund trustees. 

The fund in the cloak industry has certain outstanding features. 
It is the first of its kind in America. It covers the greatest number of 
workers and by far the largest number of shops. It is the first joint- 
contribution fund established on the market principle; i. e., all con- 
tributions going into one common pot for distribution to any workers 
in the industry qualifying under the rules. It is the first to be 
operated under impartial auspices, and also to have the registration 
and disbursement functions undertaken by the fund. Through the 
distinction between normal work and slack periods within seasons, 
it has recognized the principle of need as the underlying basis of 
distribution of benefits. No other joint fund has set the employers’ 
contributions in excess of that made by the workers. The basic idea 
of insurance—of ‘‘spreading the risk” —is more nearly attained under 
a market fund arrangement. All workers exposed to the possibilities 
of unemployment contribute, although, as in insurance, it is practically 
certain that under our rules some will not draw any benefits except in 
extreme cases, such as unusual depression. 

It may be asked how well has the fund worked. In the first year 
of our existence we collected $1,350,000. Payments of benefits to 
workers began promptly, as scheduled, on June 8, 1925. Unemploy- 
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ment was based on all time lost by workers subsequent to February 
1, 1925. The seasonal period extended to August 1. Unemploy. 
ment benefits paid to workers on lost time in the spring seagoy 
totaled approximately $1,050,000. More than 25,000 individyg| 
workers received benefit checks, a considerable proportion receiving 
the maximum seasonal benefit of $60. The bulk of the payment; 
were concentrated into a seven-week period. At the height of such 
period we were preparing and making daily payments of three to 
five thousand individual checks. All these figures exceeded ever 
our liberal estimates, and the administration in the first season (as 
was to be expected) was therefore not without a certain amount of 
“orief.”” Inadequate office facilities hampered the effective carrying 
on of the work and resulted in our having to resort to several tem. 
porary measures for handling crowds, paying off, etc. As a result of 
this first year of experience our rules and regulations will probably 
be changed in many respects, tending to a stricter interpretation 
and control. It was necessary in the first payment in an industry 
of this nature to interpret all rules liberally. It is doubtful also if 
a 3 per cent contribution will suffice fully to pay the unemployment 
bill even on the limited and conservative basis under which the fund 
was inaugurated. This has been partially recognized by the gover- 
nor’s commission in increasing by 50 per cent the employers’ contri- 
bution under the jobber-submanufacturer system through the change 
from 2 to 3 per cent. 

There are at present no central employment facilities in the cloak 
industry maintained by either the employers or the union. It is 
the hope of all connected with the fund that in the near future 
definite steps will be taken to authorize the establishment of such a 
central labor bureau. From the standpoint of the fund it is a neces- 
sity and the only measure that will give an effective control of the 
large floating population constantly existing in this industry. 

e can see that, although it must be considered in the experimental 
stage for several years, indications point to the fund being successful. 
However, aside from the direct benefit to the industry of such an 
institution, several what may be termed ‘‘ by-products” are devel- 
oped in the operation. ‘The first of these is the installation of uni- 
form pay-roll records. While the uniformity is valuable, the keeping 
of any permanent records in many of the small shops is a bie advance. 
We have installed and distributed free a uniform pay-roll book for 
the purpose of securing our reports promptly. e pay-roll data 
secured relative to actual hours, wages, employment, etc., of the 
various crafts will provide statistical figures not heretofore available 
and do much to clear up the conflicting claims usually made in regard 
to them. Combined with the actual unemployment experience, after 
a few years they will provide a basis for actuarial study, and it may 
be possible to establish experience-rating basis (similar to the com- 
pensation idea) for assessing the cost burden of the industry unem- 
er nena In addition, the fund serves as a place where the leading 

actors in the industry can meet without always having to consider 


controversial questions. Working for the common end of the success 
of the fund should contribute toward promoting a more harmonious 
relation and better understanding between the representatives of the 
parties that could be earried over into the handling of their regular 
daily problems. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 
North Dakota 


in its sixth annual report data for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1925. The bureau administers the State insurance fund, which 
is exclusive. The report covers mainly its administration of this 
fund and but little accident data is given. Assets at the end of the 
year amounted to $1,468,771.06 and liabilities to $984,739.01, leaving 
asurplus of $484,032.05. 

Receipts for the year totaled $457,184, of which $386,632.91 was 

remiums and $64,393.07 was interest. Compensation paid amounted 
to $182,356.64, besides medical benefits to the amount of $79,641.86. 
Total expenditures amounted to $329,655.27. The administrative 
expense for the year was $52,866.14, or 13.67 per cent of the premiums 
collected. 

The practice of the previous years in declaring a 15 per cent divi- 
dend ‘on all classifications in which the experience justified the pay- 
ment of a dividend’’ was varied this year. Three different groups 
were paid according to the experience of the classifications composing 
them. The first group was allowed a dividend of 30 per cent; the 
second, of 20 per cent; and the third, of 10 per cent. ther classifi- 
cations received no dividends, the arrangement being a recognition of 
the merit rating to which different classes were entitled. The end 
of the year showed an increase of assets of approximately $135,000, 
and in claims reserve of approximately $78,000, the increase of 
surplus being nearly $111,000. 

Failure on the part of an employer to carry insurance does not 
exclude his employees from the privilege of making accident claims 
tothe bureau. Eight claims of this sort were submitted during the 
year, four of which were settled by awards, three were pending, and 
one was amicably settled with the approval of the bureau. 

Of the total number of 2,110 claims, the largest number was due 
to injuries from objects being handled (620); falls of persons came 
next with 252 cases, followed by hand tools, 237, and vehicles, 229. 
Total number of days lost was given at 53,298, objects being handled 
being responsible for 11,371 and falls of persons for 10,015. There 
were 15 cases of death and permanent total disability, for which 
$89,547.02 was awarded. In 66 cases of permanent partial disability 
the awards totaled $41,617.29; and in 1,089 cases of temporary dis- 
ability the awards were $82,674.58. Total awards were $280,168.14, 
including medical benefits of $56,613.72 in compensable cases and 
$9,715.53 in 940 cases in which only medical aid was given. 

A table is given showing an average of the cost of all fatal cases 
during the six years of the bureau’s operation. The total number of 
deaths was 61, besides 9 cases of permanent total disability. Taking 
both groups together the average award was $7,210.47; for death 
cases with dependents, $9,170.49; for death cases in which a widow 
and children survived, $10,311.18; and for permanent total disability 
cases, $17,811.18. The largest amount awarded in any individual 
case was $25,819.32. It is not indicated whether this was for death 
or permanent total disability. ) 


T"i Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of North Dakota presents 
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HE second biennial report of the Industrial Commission of Viy. 
ginia covers the fiscal years ending September 30, 1924, ang 
September 30, 1925, data for the most part being combined. Pyio, 
to the commencement of the biennial series annual reports were 
issued for the years 1919 to 1921, inclusive, the first report covering 
10 months. ies 
The number of accidents reported for the first year of the bienniyy 
covered was 9,604, and for the second, 11,211. The commission 
regards the increase which has taken place since the beginning of the 
administration of the act as an indication of Baastaes activities in 
the industries of the State. More efficient reporting following 
acquaintance with the law and diligent administrative effort also 
usually cause an apparent increase in the number of accidents, 
The number of hearings held by the commission has also increased 
rapidly, from 397 for the first full year (1919-20) to 747 for the final 
year covered. 

The commission feels that effective supervision is bemg maintained 
with regard to insurance and that the medical examiner has the 
confidence of employers and employees, resulting in increasing 
efficiency in this important matter. 

Compensation is paid only for injuries causing disability of more 
than seven days’ duration, and noncompensable accidents are not 
considered in the statistical reports. 

The following table shows some of the important points in the 
accident experience, by industries, for the biennium: 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT CASES, DURATION, AND COMPENSATION, 
ae 1, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1925, BY INDUSTRY AND EXTENT OF DISA: 
ILI 
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In addition to the compensation for fatalities, the sum of $36,500 
was paid as funeral expenses—an average of a little above $100 per 
case. 

It is of interest to note the approximation of compensation benefits 
in temporary cases to an amount just above eee day in some cases 
(less in two industries), the average for all industries being almost 
exactly $1.10. 
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Of the number of persons suffering temporary total disability 
13.664 were males and 399 were females. Of the 360 fatal cases 118 
were single, 71 having partial dependents, 9 total dependents, and 
3g none. The number of dependents of married decedents ranged 
from one (54 cases) to eight or more (13 cases). Ages of the de- 
cedents ranged from 16 to 75 years, there being 15 at the age of 16 
years and one at the last age named. The death benefit for the 
decedent aged 75 was $3,600. Other tables show immediate causes 
of death, ages of workmen suffering temporary total disability, 
classified duration of temporary total disability, experience by 
insurance carriers and by counties and principal cities, anatomical 
location of nonfatal injuries, and causes of injuries, mechanical and 
nonmechanical. Of the injuries to the upper extremities, 5,431 
caused terfiporary total and 1,179 permanent partial disability, 
the time lost due to temporary total disability being 170,964 days. 
The number of injuries to lower extremities, 5,246 temporary total, 
and 291 permanent partial, show an interesting contrast as compared 
with injuries to the upper extremities, the days of temporary total 
disability being 224,718, as against the smaller time loss for the larger 
number of injuries to the upper members. The compensation cost 
varies even more largely, compensation for temporary total disability 
of upper extremities aggregating $171,052.01 as against $255,112.60 
for the lower extremities, indicating the greater severity of injuries 
of the latter group. The same ratio appears as regards permanent 
partial disabilities, the average for the upper extremities being 
$358.79 per case and for the lower extremities, $715.76. The average 
compensation per case of temporary total disability for the biennium 
was approximately $42.25, very nearly that of the previous period, 
$42.50, the commission being of the opinion that a “normal level’’ 
has apparently been struck. 





State Pension Act of Victoria 


HE Railways Union Gazette (Melbourne) gives in its issue for 
December 10, 1925, a summary of the state service superannu- 
ation act, passed in 1925 and effective January 1, 1926. The 

act establishes a compulsory contributory pension system for all state 
employees, including the railway workers. The maximum age for re- 
tirement is set at 65; female employees may if they so elect, retire at 60. 
The pension is reckoned in units of £26 ' each, and every employee 
must contribute for at least two units. If he is under 30 he must 
contribute for an assigned number of units proportioned to his salary, 
but if he is over 30, he may choose for himself whether to contribute 
for more than the required minimum of two but not exceeding the 
number of units set for his salary group. If he is under 30 at entrance 
and his salary does not exceed £234 per annum, he may, if he wishes, 
contribute for a larger number of units than that set as the proper 
number for his salary, up to 4 units. For two units the fortnightly 
contribution varies according to age and sex. For men, it begins at 
2s. 3d. for those entering the scheme at 16, and rises to £1 19s. 7d. 
for those aged 59. For those entering at from 60 onward, the con- 





’ Pound at par = $4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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tributions are large and increase rapidly, being £10 5s. 7d. for those 
between 64 and 65. For women the fortnightly contribution is 1s. 9q. 
for those entering at 16, while for those between 59 and 60 it is 
£11 2s. 9d.; for those who from their entrance plan to remain ip 
service until 65, the rates are lower. 

The minimum pension to any superannuated employee under this 
plan is £52 a year. The plan includes provision for disability, 
and for care of dependents in case of death. ; 

A contributor who retires upon the ground of invalidity or incapacity jot 
due to his own fault is entitled to the full pension for which he was contributing. 


If his invalidity or incapacity is due to his own fault, he will receive a pension 
which is the actuarial equivalent of his contributions only, or he may receive a 


lump sum. 
On the death of a male contributor before retirement or on the death of a 
male pensioner, his widow receives half her husband’s pension, andea pension of 


£13 per annum in respect of each of her or her late husband’s children under 
the age of 16 years. If the widow remarries her pension ceases. If a pensioner 
marries after retirement, no pension is payable to the widow or in respect of 
children of that marriage. m2 

On the death of a female contributor before retirement, her personal repre- 
sentatives will receive a sum equal to the actual amount of contributions paid 
by hertothefund. * * * 

Where a contributor resigns or is dismissed, or is discharged (i. e., whose 
services have been compulsorily terminated except through invalidity with less 
than 10 years’ service), he will receive a refund of his contributions only. 


Provision is made for those who have retired or been retired before 
the coming into effect of the act, and for those who though in the 
service are too old to acquire full rights before retirement. The act 
is to be administered by a board of four, one of whom must be a 
railway worker elected for a five-year term by the railway workers, 
one must be an actuary, and one must be elected by the State em- 
ployees outside of the railway service. Any dispute arising under 
the act is to be determined by this board, subject to an appeal to a 
county court judge. 

Piibecsocmee me anaes 


Effect of Unemployment Insurance upon the Worker in England 


unemployment, ‘‘The Third Winter of Unemployment” (see 
Labor Review, December, 1923, pp. 145-148), undertook in 
1925 a study of the economic effects of unemployment insurance.’ 
The aim was to learn whether the system diminishes the incentive 
to find work, whether it lessens the willingness of the worker to 
change his occupation or to move from one place to another to find 
work; whether it affects his desire to hold his job and thus has an 
influence upon his efficiency; whether it affects the rate of wages 
for which he will work; and whether it makes the men unwilling to 
take temporary jobs or casual labor by which they might help them- 
selves out when unemployed at their regular occupations. 
To get light on these points, investigators were engaged to make 
a survey of the situation in eight industrial distiiite — Weeslinghan, 
Bolton, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Reading, Shoreditch, and Tyneside. 


1J.J. Astor, A. L. Bowley, J. H. Jones, W. T. Layton (chairman), P. J. Pybus, D. Spring Rice, B. 5. 
Rowntree, F. C. Stern, and F. D. Stern. ns 
( tS es insurance in Great Britain: A critical examination. London, Macmillian & (0. 


ae group of Englishmen ' who in 1923 published a study of 
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These were selected as giving a wide variety of industrial conditions 
and presenting varying degrees of unemployment, possibility of 
transferring from one occupation to another, and the like. In each 
district a study was made, not only of the unemployed and of the 
effect upon them of unemployment, but also of the machinery for 
administering the plan, with a view to seeing how carefully the 
insurance fund is protected against fraudulent claimants. Stress 
is laid on the fact that it is an insurance, not a relief, fund. 


In view of the widespread misapprehension that exists as to the character of 
the unemployment insurance fund, we can not emphasize too strongly the fact 
that it is an insurance fund, and not a scheme for scattering relief broadcast, 
Of the money paid out in benefit during the four weeks ending June 27th of this 
year (1925), 39 per cent was contributed by the employers, 35 per cent by the 
workers, and 26 per cent by the State. During the year ending July, 1924, the 
contributions paid by employers and workers together equaled the sum paid out 
in benefit, the State contribution going toward the deficit from previous years. 


A brief review is given of the requirements to be met before unem- 
loyment insurance benefits can be drawn. The applicant must 
het been out of work for three days; * he must have paid a certain 
number of contributions into the insurance fund within a specified 
period; he must present himself at the local employment exchange, 
submit to full investigation, and report there as frequently as directed; 
he must be capable of and available for work; and he must satisfy 
the officials that he is genuinely seeking work but is unable to obtain 
suitable employment. Having met these requirements, he is eligible 
for insurance benefits at the rate of 18s.4 a week for men aged 18 
and over, 15s. for women aged 18 and over, 7s. 6d. for boys 16 but 
under 18, and 6s. for girls in the same age group. 

The results of the fond studies are given:in some detail, after 
which their bearing upon the main points of the inquiry is discussed. 
The question of whether the msurance system diminishes the normal 
incentive to find work is considered at some length. 


Although many employers expressed the view that it did, actual cases of refusal 
to work which stood the test of investigation could very rarely be cited. No 
doubt there is a class to whom unemployment insurance presents a possible 
method of getting something for nothing; but the great volume of the evidence 
shows that frauds are quickly detected and eliminated. In the Shoreditch 
report, which deals with a district that offers special facilities for evasion of the 
regulations, it is stated that any case of fraud detected has very rarely been 
suceessful for more than a month. Public opinion, however, is influenced by 
the press notice of the prosecution, and ignores the comparative infrequency 
and the speedy elimination of fraud. 

More cases came to light of persons ceasing actively to seek work. It must 
not, however, be assumed that they are beginning to prefer “doles” to employ- 
ment. The Glasgow investigation points out that the longer a man remains 
out of work the more reluctant employers are to engage him, and since the scheme 
throws the burden of seeking work on the unemployed person, his search becomes 
more and more futile, and is finally a mere effort to produce the evidence on which 
to base a claim for benefit. Yet the evidence which the local investigators have 
collected shows that the least real hope of a job brings scores of ee of 


oa, Their disheartenment must not be confused with unwillingness to 
work. 


Furthermore, it is pointed out, the benefits are too small to keep 
people from seeking work. Single men without dependents, married 
men whose wives are working for wages, and widowers without 


-_—_— 


. ef pet of 1925, this waiting period was increased, October 1, 1925, to six working-days. See Novem- 
r, ssue, p. 176. 
4 Shilling = 24.33 cents; penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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dependents made up 52 per cent of those. receiving benefit in a list 
of nearly 11,000 unemployed claimants taken as a sample in Novem. 
ber, 1924. For claimants in these classes, the benefit is only 18s, g 
week. 


Against this, employment offers not only a wage which is rarely lower than 
30s. a week for an adult, but also as the local reports frequently show, a feeling 
of greater security and higher social worth. Only in the case of young people 
whose wages are low, or whose prospects of advancement are zero, is there any 
suggestion in the evidence produced that the genuine working class is less eager 
for employment because of unemployment benefit. . 

The willingness of the worker to change his occupation or his 
locality depends, it was found, more on other considerations than on 
the insurance benefit. As regards changing locality, housing presents 
a serious difficulty. The chance of finding a house in a new locality 
is small, and if the worker must live away from his family, the cost 
of maintaining them in one place and himself in another is usually 
more than the wage offered. As to changing from one occupation to 
another, it is found that “restrictions imposed by trade-unions have 
more to do with lack of mobility between trades than considerations 
of benefits.” 

Another question was as to whether the insurance benefit lessens 
the employee’s desire to retain his job, thus diminishing his efficiency. 
The evidence was decidedly against this point of view. 


Except in the case of youths in occupations which hold out no attractive 
prospect, whose wages are low and who are entitled to the adult rate of benefit, 
the evidence points rather to the influence of the fear of unemployment, than 
of the hope of benefit upon the worker. Particularly after a recent experience of 
unemployment, men are only too thankful to work hard and retain their jobs. 
The Tyneside report makes this clear. 

The investigation threw no light upon the question of whether the 
scheme affects the rate of wages for which a man will consent to 
work. The rates most easily ascertained—the trade-union rates and 
the trade board rates—do not seem to have been affected by it. In 
cases of individual bargaining between worker and employee the 
rates paid “‘were so low that again the desire for employment ratlier 
than for benefit appeared to be the determinant,” but these cases 
were too few to justify a conclusion. 

Considerable attention is paid to the methods by which the unem- 

loyment insurance fund is protected from abuse, and the conclusion 
is reached that this work is very effective, and that it is the rare 
exception for anyone to succeed in getting benefit to which he is not 
fairly entitled. 

The following are the more important of the conclusions reache« 
as a result of the study: 


1. The alleged evil effect of unemployment insurance benefit on the willingness 
of the worker to accept employment has been greatly exaggerated. A 

2. The administration of the scheme is efficient enough to check any possibility 
of substantial or widespread abuse. 

3. The application of the word “dole” to “standard” benefit is wholly mis- 
eae and even “extended” benefit is very different from poor law relief. — 

4. The success of the safeguards against abuse which the scheme provides 
depends largely upon the extent to which employers are willing to cooperate. 
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Swiss Referendum on Introduction of Invalidity, Old-Age, and Life 


Insurance ! 


like our own States, retain legislative power unless such power 

is specially delegated to the Confederation. The power to 
establish a Federal system of insurance was delegated to the Con- 
federation by an amendment to the Federal constitution voted on 
in 1890. Under this authorization a system of accident and sickness 
insurance was provided for by an act of June 13, 1911. 

The Swiss accident insurance law applies compulsorily to all 
industrial workers. The administration of the system is intrusted 
to an autonomous institute, operated on the rinciple of a mutual 
benefit society under the supervision of the Federal Council. In the 
case of sickness insurance, however, the law provides merely for the 
encouragement of such insurance by means of Federal subsidies, and 
not for its organization by the Confederation. The Federal law does 
not make sickness insurance compulsory, but permits the Cantons 
to do so and some Cantons have made use of this right. 

This legislative system’ was enlarged by a Federal act of October 
17, 1924, providing for subsidies to cantonal unemployment funds. 
Individual Cantons are given the right to initiate teniointas in this 
matter also. 

Until the public referendum of December 6, 1925, the Cantons re- 
tained the right to legislate in the matter of invalidity and life insur- 
ance. One Canton only, Glarus, inaugurated compulsory invalidity, 
old-age, and life insurance. The Canton of Appenzell recentiy 
adopted a social insurance act, but this act will not come into force 
until 1926. The Cantons of Vaud and Neuchatel have confined 
themselves to encouraging individual social welfare institutions. 

Swiss legislation on invalidity, old-age, and life insurance is little 
developed. To remedy this state of affairs the Federal Council 
in 1919 submitted to the chambers a bill which would, by amend- 
ment of the Federal constitution, grant the Confederation the right 
to legislate on the question. This bill provided for the simultaneous 
introduction of invalidity, old-age, and life insurance. The Federal 
Council thought at the time that it would be desirable to fix the rate 
of old-age pensions at 600 francs per annum and to include the whole 
population. In order to meet the financial burdens thus incurred, 
the Council proposed the indirect taxation of such articles as tobacco 
and alcohol, aaa a special tax on inheritances and gifts. The wide- 
spread unemployment of 1920 and 1921, however, which involved 
heavy financial burdens for the Confederation’ and the Cantons, 
made it impossible to pursue this bill. 

On July 23, 1924, the Government submitted to the chambers a 
hew constitutional amendment containing the main elements of the 
bill of 1919 in a somewhat restricted form. The text of the proposed 
amendment was as follows: 
ion Federal constitution of May 29, 1874, is to be modified by the following 

LCLES : 


Articte 34 (d). The Confederation will introduce legislation concerning 
old-age and life insurance. It may later introduce invalidity insurance. 


G "ike our own § is a confederation of States (Cantons) which, 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 11, 1926, pp. 35-38. 
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The Confederation may make such insurance compulsory for the whole popy. 
lation or for classes of the population to be subsequently determined. 

Such insurance shall be carried out with the assistance of the Cantons. ke. 
course may also be had to the assistance of public or private insurance funds 

The two branches of insurance first mentioned will be introduced sim. 
taneously. 

The contributions of the Confederation and of the Cantons may not in al] he 
more than half the total expenses of the system. : 

Any revenue which the Confederation may secure from an extension of the tax 
on distilled liquors will be earmarked for old-age and life insurance. 

ARTICLE 41 (c). The Confederation is authorized to raise taxes on raw and 
manufactured tobacco. 


This amendment was ratified on December 6, 1925, by the Swiss 
people by a vote of 406,000 for and 213,000 against, and by the 
Cantons, by a vote of 1614 for and 5% against. This ratification 
merely allows the Confederation to legislate and does not necessarily 
mean the immediate introduction of invalidity, old-age, and life 
insurance. No exact indication can, therefore, be given of the future 
Swiss social insurance system. 





HOUSING 





Bayonne Experiment in Industrial Housing 


in which the work of the Bayonne Housing Corporation is 

used as an illustration of the possibility of providing excellent 
housing accommodations for wage earners at prices which they can 
afford to pay. 

At the close of the war Bayonne found itself in the situation of 
many other American cities, having a greatly increased population 
without a corresponding increase in its housing accommodations, and 
with little or no prospect that the housing needed would be provided 
at prices within the reach of those who needed it. Under the circum- 
stances, a group of citizens undertook to deal with the problem m 
an effective way, and for this purpose the Bayonne Housing Corpora- 
tion was formed in 1918, though it was not incorporate until the 
following year. It has a ca ital of $2,000,000, all in common stock, 
dividends on which are limited to 6 per cent. From the beginning 
it had a clear-cut purpose in view. 


AQ ia which th of industrial housing has recently been issued,} 


In essentials, the ideal is this: A home of five or six rooms and bath and modern 
conveniences, set in a beautiful environment of architecture and gardens; this 
home to be produced and operated on sound business principles and to be 
rented to yield a moderate return on the capital invested, and at a figure which 
the average thrifty wage earner could reasonably afford to pay. 


The present high cost of housing, it was decided, springs from the 
inefficiency and disorganization of the housing industry itself. An 
analysis of the various factors making up the cost—“land, site 
utilities, building construction, finance, taxes, municipal assessments, 
household furnishings, maintenance, operation of the completed 
home’’—showed that there has been an enormous increase in price 
in respect to every item, and as a result the system, or lack of system, 
which worked moderately well while everything was cheap is now 
failing utterly. Housing is not being produced at prices which the 
average worker can afford to pay, and the housing problem is acute. 

Some of these costs can be reduced only by community effort, but 
two factors, economical planning with a view to securing the greatest 
possible returns from a given site, and the cost of financing the enter- 
prise, the corporation felt, might be controlled by its own action. 
Of these two, financing the enterprise was felt to be the more 
important. 

Important as are these well-known factors of land, municipal and site improve- 
ments, building construction and house furnishings, it. is a striking fact that 
they do not influence housing costs to nearly the same extent as does the cost of 
finance. What makes a workingman’s home almost prohibitive to-day is the 
price paid for the capital employed in building the house. More capital is re- 
quired to-day, and is raid for at a higher rate. * * * The effect of this 
merease is, roughly speaking, that the small home owner neeus at least double 
the capital to-day that he formerly required, and pays for the use of it at a rate 


about half as much again; that is, for every $100 capital for which he formerly 
paid $6 or $7 interest, he now requires $200 and pays $17 to $20 or more for it. 


—_—_ 


' Thomas, Andrew J.: Industrial housing. Bayonne, N.J., Bayonne Housing Corporation, 1925. 61 pp. 
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Through its capital stock the corporation was enabled to keep the 
cost of financing down to a moderate figure, and the question of 
planning was met by enlisting the services of the best architect ura] 
ability which could be procured. The first group of buildings under. 
taken, the garden apartments, which were finished in 1925, consist 
of five buildings with accommodations for 149 families. These apart. 
ments are so planned as to cover but 36 per cent of the area of the 
site, ‘“whereas the older types of tenement usually cover 70 or 80 per 
cent or even more.” The space thus saved is used to provide a large 
garden, lawns, and a playground for the children, and while serving 
these purposes it also increases the amount of air and light available. 
The same careful planning is carried into the apartments them- 
selves, and no waste space is allowed. ‘‘As compared with other 
types of apartment houses, particularly the kind usually produced 
by the speculative builder, these garden apartments show a saving 
in floor space per family housed of a fifth to a quarter at least.” 
This renders it possible to give more than is customary in the way 
of equipment and amenities, and yet keep the price at a moderate 
figure. The rent per room per month is $10.25 on the first three 
floors, $9.75 on the fourth, and $9 on the fifth. This rent includes 
bathrooms, steam heat, hot water, and janitor service. This rental 
brings the apartments within the reach of the better-paid wage 
earner, and furnishes him with a better type of dwelling than has 
hitherto been available to him. An incidental but highly important 
feature is that the dwellings thus furnished are beautiful architec- 
turally, and satisfactory in every detail of finishing. Moreover, the 
provision of a large playground gives the children all the advantages 
of open-air play, free from the dangers of the streets. “In Bayonne 
the young wage earner can grow up knowing that in this world there 
are actually such things as birds and lawns and trees and flowers.” 

All these results, it is pointed out, have been obtained by putting 
on a sound and well-organized basis only two of the numerous factors 
entering into the cost of housing. 

It should be emphasized that the experiment of this first group had, however, 
distinct limitations, in that a number of the biggest factors which enter into 
housing costs could not be controlled, except in the traditional manner. These 
were taxes, rates of labor, prices of materials, and the traditional system of land 
division, which obtains in Bayonne as well as elsewhere. Only two of the biggest 
items were dealt with to the full in accordance with the principles of business 
efficiency. These were architecture and finance. The surprising success which 
was obtained from the proper control of these two factors of housing costs aloue 
holds out promise of great future progress when the remaining cost factors in 
their turn are placed on a sound basis. 

One other feature contributing to the success of the experimen! 
deserves special mention—the cooperation of labor. Not eed is the 
workmanship of the best, but the workers remained on the job in the 
face of offers of higher wages elsewhere. 

In order to induce men to come to Bayonne, it was necessifry to pay bonuses 
to the building craftsmen in certain trades, to cover the cost of their transporta- 
tion from other cities to Bayonne. As an example, the masons received $14 a 
day. Notwithstanding these premiums, even higher rates were offered by cvn- 
tractors who were bidding for labor at the height of the building boom. A serivts 
situation developed in the Bayonne housing, which threatened to wreck the 
project. The architect stepped in and at a meeting held at the site of the build- 


ings with several labor leaders age ry he made a personal appeal to the work- 
men to remain at their tasks. He told them how the sponsors of the undertaking 
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were making an experiment to prove that ideal housing could be brought within 
the reach of the workers. Such a demonstration, said Mr. Thomas, meant every- 
thing to the welfare of all American labor, and the experiment would fail if the 
Bayonne Housing Corporation were compelled to pay extravagant wages. 
The workmen heeded the architect’s appeal and, almost without exception, they 
stuck to their jobs, and gave their best efforts to produce. Labor, therefore, 
deserves @ full share of credit for the success of the undertaking. 





—eorS 


Extension of New York Emergency Rent Law 


N FEBRUARY 9, 1926, according to the New York Record and 
O Guide in its issue for February 13, the New York Legislature 
passed a bill, later signed by the Governor, extending to May 
31 the emergency rent law which would otherwise have expired on 
February 15 of this year. On May 31 the law is to lapse so far as 
| the higher rental apartments are concerned, but from June 1, 1926, 
to June 1, 1927, the present restrictions are to continue to apply to 
| apartments in New York City renting for less than $20 per room per 
month, and in Yonkers, Albany, and Buffalo to those renting for less 
than $15 o* room per month. The rate at which apartments were 
rented on December 31, 1925, is taken as the basis for the application 
of the law. 

There has been considerable discussion as to whether this diserumi- 
nation will make the new law unconstitutional. There is general 
agreement, however, that so far as the higher-priced apartments are 
concerned, there is now abundant accommodation available and hence 
no emergency exists in respect to them. The new law is based on 
the findings of the housing commission that there is still an emer- 
gency in the matter of lower-priced housing, and it is felt that this 
may justify special legislation for the benefit of those seeking such 
accommodation. 


88369°—26t——11 [901] 
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Size and Business of Credit Unions 
ee small size of the credit union has always been regarded as 


one of the main characteristics of this type of cooperation, 

and one which has usually been looked upon as essential 
the mutual knowledge and trust existing among the members of , 
small group being a prerequisite of the “loans on character” which 
are one feature of the credit union. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is making a statistical study of the 
various types of cooperative societies in the United States (except 
farmers’ marketing associations), and has sent out questionnaires 
to all the societies which could be located. Only a part of the 
returns have come in as yet, but some of these are of decided interest. 
The returns which have been coming in from the credit unions of 
the country show that many have grown beyond the small group. 
One such society, a credit union whose members are the seeployers 
of one of the largest cities, was started nearly 10 years ago, with 
19 members who subscribed and paid in $570 in share capital. Both 
membership and share capital hare own steadily from year to 

ear since that time, until at the end ai 925 there were 9,212 mem- 
ers and the paid-in share capital amounted to $935,720. 

Although the by-laws of the association allow the making of de- 
posits none have been made, the funds of the society beimg the share 
capital, interest on investments, guaranty fund, and the surplus 
or undivided profits. On December 31, 1925, these amounted to 
$1,130,028.91. 

Loans are made only to members and only for ‘useful purposes or 
urgent needs.’” To obtain a loan of $100 or less, the borrower must 
hold at least one share in the society, and for loans in excess of this 
amount at least two shares; loans must be repaid in monthly install- 
ments. Loans during 1925 numbered 5,870 and reached the sum of 
$1,383,921, an average of $236 per borrower. 

During the nine years in which the society has been in operation 
it has made loans aggregating $5,855,528. In that time only one 
borrower has defaulted on his loan, the loss being $40; on the basis 
of the nearly six millions loaned this $40 is so small as to constitute 
only a “trace.’’ 

Interest of 4.8 per cent for a term of ten months is charged on 
ordinary loans; on long-term loans for building or buying homes, 
9.6 per cent; and on loans against shares, 8 per cent. The profits so 
made are, after deduction of the 25 per cent required by law to be paid 
into the guaranty fund, returned in dividends on stock held, at the end 
of each year. In 1925, the sum of $50,196.36 was so returned, and 
during the nine years of operation dividends have totaled $192,826.60. 

During the first three years of its life the clerical work of the society 
was done almost entirely by volunteers. As the business increased, 
however, permanent te A became necessary. At the close of 1925 
nine persons were employed by the union. Although a credit union 
may do an amount of business that would do credit to any bank, 
it has no high-paid officers and no luxurious offices and its cost ot 
operation is therefore low. On the basis of loans made during each 
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year, the percentage that labor cost and total operating expenses 


were each year, was as follows: 
Total operat- 
Labor cost ing expenses 
(per cent) (per cent) 


Rp Ro hh a Rg Bet RM a ey: 0. 4 1.3 
Seppe ee S020 22 - FIVE Pe LES ea et .5 .7 
OMe Lost -0- ash bow 34 bgt TE < anid dec 3 .6 
SCT ee a ae ep ee ae ae a See .8 1.0 
By 4d nrben o- on sivatadinn inbidi maiden aelet ddibitietnts ohn a eae a 1.1 
i a2 “4 ek 1 e (eee tak Leo 1. 1 1.3 
IDSs LS Us - U- 6 DOJTOGAL J Lh. US OLE _ 10 1.3 
Rl = A See +3 wee A- 1.5 
a ‘ roe 1.2 1. 4 


A credit union in another State has as its members 6,200 persons 
employed in one industry. This society has been in operation about 
the same length of time as the one described above. Its paid-in 
share capital amounted, on October 31, 1925, to $482,484.11, and 
its reserves, guaranty fund, and undivided earnings to $35,050.50. 
Deposits of 4,916 members amounted to $225,017.06. During the 
year ending October 31, loans were made to 3,540 borrowers totaling 
$560,016.57, or $158 per borrower. Dividends returned for the year 
reached the sum of $24,788.02. 

On the $3,209,977.35 which has been paid out in loans to members 
during the life of the society, losses have amounted to $8,045.90, or 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

These two societies are the largest for which data have so far been 
obtained. One can not judge of the good done by a credit union, in 
the way of help to the wage-earner member harassed by sickness, 
unemployment, or other difficul ties, simply by the size of the society, 
however. The other societies which have so far reported range in 
membership from 11 to 4,200, and 25 of these have fewer than 150 
members each. Altogether these societies made loans during 1925 
aggregating $9,990,722.49. 
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Statistics of Leading European Cooperative Societies 


HE Peoples’ Year Book for 1926 contains (p. 61) the following 
table showing the membership and sales in 1924 of the leading 
retail cooperative societies in the various Kuropean countries: 


MEMBERSHIP AND SALES OF LEADING EUROPEAN RETAIL COOPERATIVE 




















SOCIETIES 
| Member-! 
Country Society sor Sales in 1924 

Rng iis vt ces 22 38s __| London Society 1_..__....----- | 117, 266 £2, 874, 305 
SOM duet ScdUenciwstecesc __| St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh............| 66, 765 £4, 024, 002 
relat Miros. 2bai...-... ee ON ER CCT a : | _ 28,700 £1, 033, 962 
AUSSIE edbe ss... 5. be cet Vienna Society -- _------+----------|. 167, 698 | Kr. 210, 801, 330, 000 
oe Sere a earn Liége Society. _ ___- tO UP Va ae Fr. 103, 181, 755 
Czechoslovakia................... M. Ostrau Society....................| 60, 108 Kr. 158, 262, 401 
, <i Ey Elanto Society (Heisingfors).. meatal | 30,754) F. mk. 192, 413, 052 
a. | Se egepeeeete Union of Cooperators (Paris)..........| 83, 849 Fr. 84, 356, 289 
Germany... _- = ee _.| Hamburg Society - _. SC FC Mk. 13, 395, 055 
in ee eee Vollharding Society (The Hague) - -_- RRS ay tae 
LES Se ET aie ae ON ES ERE: __.| 42,360 Lire 59, 520, 345 
NGI enc Oslo Society _- - _-.. titel eee A 9, 414 Kr. 11, 408, 900 
SWRI Stockholm Society ?.._..._..._..---.-- | 19; 279 Kr. 16, 967, 771 
SW fue oe. eG Bee eS ne eer. ] 41, 436 Fr. 47, 910, 376 





' Although the London Society is the largest society in England in point of membership, the Leeds 
Society, with 94,299 members, has a larger turnover, viz., £3,873,328. 
* Figures for 1923. 
[903 | 
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Cooperation in Foreign Countries 
Austria ' 


T the end of 1924 the Union of German-Austrian Consumers 
A Societies had in affiliation 128 consumers’ societies, 43 workers’ 
productive societies, 10 credit societies, 6 marketing associa. 
tions, 5 federations, 20 housing societies, 8 labor homes, and 7 miscel. 
Janeous consumers’ societies, a total of 227 societies. Of the 12 
retail consumers’ societies, 118 reported a combined membership of 
475,520 or an average of 4,030 per society. 


Belgium 
‘THE Belgian Cooperative Office has recently issued a report? on 
Socialist cooperation in that country in 1924. The report deals 
with the 54 societies which are affiliated with the Cooperative Office, 
and contains the data given below: 


STATUS OF SOCIETIES sabermning oS THE BELGIAN COOPERATIVE OFFICE, 


























F 1924 
: Workers’ , 
Consumers’ National 
Item : productive satine | 
societies societies | societies 
ie 
Number of societies affiliated with Cooperative Office__.......-.- 54 19 6 
rT ee Cee oer weer a: © ae Poy 270, 189 8, 472 887 
CE. Jb Lok bb amedess Sab Dadedbatbdigendsssebel ..subbee franes..| 416,820,351 | 15,086,527 | 159, 626, 974 
Employees-__........ ree oe Ee Sie RET SESS CLUS PRET ee eT tere 5, 230 806 273 
Value of merchandise on hand -_.-........-----.--.-.--.- francs._| 80, 704,612 2, 695, 665 2, 980, 537 
EES IOS SET RSS SAE! 2 SIS OR ERS CVS LART SH) * V9 9 9! do___- 9, 730, 802 1, 586, 825 7, 470, 443 
Savings and deposits of members___........-._-....----.-- do.__.} 191, 156, 898 + OF aay ae 
a. | il bin cou @ienapacunsaeseg wanna eel tte Anca 5 ate 3, 352, 779 2, 398, 069 
Dividends on patronage or services. ..............--.....-- do....} 12,551, 892 | 242, 522 188, 386 








1 Includes the national insurance society, national] credit society, the cooperative wholesale society, and 
three national consumers’ societies. 


The following are the goods handled or kind of business done by 
the consumers’ societies, arranged in the order of frequency: Gro- 
ceries; bakeries; dry goods, candy, etc.; household articles; bever- 
ages; coal yards; pastry shops; breweries; pharmacies; butcher shops 
and butcheries. 

As to size the societies are distributed as follows: 


Number of 
Societies having— societies 
Ss oe we 2 ne aoe 6 
SOR eee es al i ae 10 
O00 ii, ers. ok Cer oe ok 14 
ee at St aa aa 9 


2,0 pean MOUANON Gu 2 5 ati On ee cne meen 5 
§,001—10,000 members- -_-.-..--..-- 2-8 ee 2 
10,000—20,000 members. -_--...-.....-----.-------- 4 
20,001—50,000 members 2 
50,001 and over 2 


Dee ee ee 








1 People’s Year Book, 1926, pP. 107, 108. 
? Office Coopératif Belge. Coopération Socialiste Belge, 1924. Brussels, [19257]. 23 pp. 
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Denmark * 


At the end of 1924 there were in affiliation with the Danish 
Cooperative Wholesale Society 1,804 societies. The sales of 
the wholesale to these societies during the year amounted to 169,- 
585,369 kroner,‘ and on this business a net surplus of 11,656,484 kroner 
was realized, the largest in the history of the society. The whole- 
sale’s share capital amounted to 1,382,956 kroner, reserves to 
18,639,190 kroner, and its production during the year was valued at 
46,186,675 kroner. 
France 


ACen to the People’s Year Book for 1926 (pp. 121-123), 
1,561 societies were affiliated with the French Cooperative 
Wholesale Society at the end of 1924. The sales of the society in 
1924 amounted to 353,986,123 franes,® the net surplus to 1,056,147 
francs, and the production by the society was valued at 23,718,876 
francs. 

Hungary ° 


HE “ Hangya,” which is the central union and wholesale of the 
Hungarian cooperative societies, had a membership in 1923 of 
1,962 societies and of 18,000 individual persons;’ these societies had 
sales during that year of 135,000,000,000 kronen.* In 1923 the 
Hangya’s business amounted to 62,352,004,000 kronen and in 1924 
to 548,025,392,693 kronen. As is pointed out in the report, these 
figures reflect the enormous inflation of the currency and give no 
real indication of the relative sales in the two years. 


Japan 
HE table below, taken from the Twenty-fifth Financial and 
Economic Annual of Japan, 1925 (p. 88), issued by the Japanese 
Department of Finance, shows the number of cooperative societies 
of each type in that country on December 31 of each year, 1922 to 
1924: ® 
NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN JAPAN ON DECEMBER 
31 OF EACH YEAR, 1922 TO 1924 




















Type of society 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
ab ri 2) of) aotloliom aytiay 
CRORES 2 ohn owen of thane wee dob ees etme ck «oles 2, 442 | 2, 491 | 2, 536 
Marien Geenes c, ass. sass d di 63- ca cehdens - 2b - het ia les - 4eau.-! 275 | 259 | 282 
Purchase societies _ _ _ __- Ui deindtai dnb nansingunhaedainaicgds +iaines saqeaie 449 | 425 | 379 
Prodwmaee memeeanes 221 | Lec LJ i a ke ¢ 26): 2 ee 99 | 124 | 62° 
Marketing and purchase societies -___.-- FREE). CEES S 4°. - ..,.- 372 | 357 | 2 
Marketing and productive societies.__...............---..-..---- ai eS 135 | 140 140 
Purchase and productive societies. _......_....._-..---------22--- eae -- es 41 46 63 
Marketing, purchase. and productive societies ._..._.._._.......---------- 198 202 222 
Credit and marketing societies....................2-2.222222 222 eee Abs 209 182 169 
Credit and purchase societies. ...............-.--.... ibe wetid Seater 3, 019 2, 902 2,777 
Credit and productive societies... .....-......--.---2--22-22 2.222 - +--+. -e- 89 95 109 
Credit, marketing, and purchase societies. __..............-....----------- 4, 197 4, 106 3, 992 
Credit, marketing, and productive societies. .....................--..---- 101 110 97 
Credit, purchase, and productive societies. _ -____- i Aah Sao wis 168 236 284 
Credit, marketing, purchase, and productive societies. __...........-..--. 2, 253 2, 584 2, 900 

ec aRit, oan nnctocasabencesenethe dks wanalehes Galea 14, 047 14, 259 14, 444 














* People’s Year Book, 1926, pp. 116-118. 

‘ Krone at par= 26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 

5 Frane at = 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 

° People’s Year Book, 1926, pp. 128, 129. 

'The Hangya differs from most central organizations in that it admits to membership individuals as 
well as societies. 

* Krone at par= 20.3 conts; exchange rate varies. 

* Similar data for the years 1911 to 1921 were given in the August, 1923, issue of the Labor Review. 
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Netherlands 


"HERE are two consumers’ federations in the Netherlands, th. 

larger of which is the Central Union of Dutch Consumer, 
Societies and the other the Federation of Roman Catholic Diocesay 
Societies, which is composed of about 100 societies with something 
over 20,000 members. 

The Central Union was established in 1920 by the amalgamation 
of the Dutch Cooperative Union and the Union of Dutch Workers’ 
Cooperative Societies. Despite this, according to the People’s 
Year Book for 1926 (pp. 127, 128), separatist tendencies are still 
evident in the reduction of the membership which has taken place 
since the amalgamation. Whereas there were in 1920, 155 affiliated 
societies, with a combined membership of 191,573, m 1925 there 
were only 132 affiliated societies with a membership of 117,702, , 
reduction in membership of 38 per cent. It is believed by the union, 
however, that this downward movement has now been checked. 

The wholesale society had in affiliation at the end of the year 345 
societies with a total membership of 151,808. Its sales in that year 
amounted to 11,304,306 florins,” its net surplus to 125,635 florins, 
and the value of its production (of soap) to 427,560 florins. 


Rumania 


K Central of the Producers’ and Consumers’ Societies of Rumania 

has recently issued a report @ on the cooperative movement in 
that country, in which the development of the various branches of 
the movement are traced from the time of their first appearance in 
Rumania. Similar data showing the operations and development 
of the three principal types of societies from 1919 through 1924 have 
already been given in the Labor Review.” The report under review, 
however, gives some interesting and new facts relating to the 
“central.” 

The “central’’ or wholesale was established by decree of De- 
cember 31, 1918; as a section in the Central Bank for Cooperative 
Societies and for Distribution of Land to the Peasants. e State 
supplied capital of 8,000,000 lei ** and 4,000,000 lei was subscribed 
by the cooperative societies. The central is governed by an admin- 
istrative council of seven members, of whom three are appointed by 
the State and three are elected for terms of three years by the co- 
- operative societies. The director of the central is the seventh 
member. 

The central, being half a public and half a cooperative body, is 
able to serve both State and cooperative societies by supplying goods 
and foodstuffs to the army and to the societies. It has also aided 
materially in the housing work undertaken by the Government. |) 
the two frontier Provinces 4,200 dwellings for the peasants have 
been built, the lumber for which was furnished by the cooperative 
forestry societies through the central. 





10 Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate varies. 

" Centrale des Coopératives de Production et de Consommation de Roumanie. Le mouvement «- 
opératif de production et de consommation en Roumanie. Bucharest, 1925, 73 pp., folders, charts. 

2 August, 1925, P; 182. 

% Leu at nar= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The number of cooperative societies affiliated to the central and 
the sales of the central to the retail consumers’ cooperative societies 
during the 6-year period 1919 to 1924 were as follows: 


N umber - Sales to con- 
affiliate sumers’ societies 
societies (lei) 

SOREL bas a - oo oc SR QU 208 oS iG. JIL 
See. dtr es 2 SoS eS Rd - ERD 308 47, 160, 000 
eet 000s 4k COLE. Mics 367 74, 050, 000 
I eee Das atalin Nerlin we ddd as aed wl 448 95, 060, 000 
tte gna” SP cat Pa greg 711 131, 600, 000 
eee et ee SP eal CO ne wet 837 74, 164, 000 


Cooperative production, it is said, is very rarely organized into 
specialised productive societies, the societies usually performing 
many functions, such as cooperative purchase of farm supplies and 
machinery, working up of farm products, marketing of produce, etc. 

Data on consumers’ and supply and sale societies of Radianih for 
i924, given in the People’s Year Book for 1926 (pp. 140, 141), show 
that of 2,650 such societies, 1,737 reported a comithed membership 
of 231,933, sales for 1924 of 805,364,128 lei, capital of 72,599,905 lei, 
and reserves of 13,635,072 lel. 

Of the 314 productive societies, 115 had sales of 32,102,218 lei. 
There were also 922 forestry societies, 416 of which had a membership 
of 57,652, and annual business of 182,892,400 lei. 

In Transylvania (an agricultural territory which formerly belonged 
to Hungary but was annexed to Rumania after the war) there are 
over 500 productive and consumers’ societies affiliated with the 
Hangya of Hungary. Nearly 1,500 societies in Bessarabia (which 
formerly belonged to Russia), with about 300,000 members, are 
affiliated in their own central union and wholesale. 


Switzerland 


THe following figures, taken from the January, 1926, issue of the 

International Cooperative Bulletin (p. 9), show the number of 
each of the various types of cooperative societies in existence in 
Switzerland on Davataber 31, 1924. For purposes of comparison 
similar figures for 1923 are also given. 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SWITZERLAND, DECEMBER 31, 1923 AND 
1924, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY 

















Type of society , 1923 | 1924 Type of society 1922 1924 
' 

\ orkers’ societies. ..._.__..... 56 52 || Land-improvement societies _____ - 111 112 
General consumers’ societies _____- | 669 | 668 || Cattle-breeding societies. .....___- 1, 545 1, 5389 
\gricultural consumers’ societies. . 191 | 191 || Societies for joint use of machin- 
Hotel and restaurant societies____- 118 | 119 MERA S RS Eat Be he RSE 347 353 
Housing and construction socie- Pasture societies... ____-- AS Se 86 86 

CHER Fe SS ddsins adeeb heaa > -hads 230 | 237 || Raiffeisen societies __........-..-- 347 365 
Water supply societies. _........_- 404 | 407 || Other credit, savings, and bank- 
Electricity and gas supply socie- img Sacieties..... ..... 25 54..~.-- -| iv9 186 

© | Coe ee OS eT 400 | 393 || Insurance societies__..__....___.-- 243 241 

Other consumers’ societies. ___.. _- 155 | 156 || Mutual-aid societies. __.....-...- -| 608 598 
\gricultural supply societies__-..- 770 | 772 || Miscellaneous. --................-- «2, 065 2, 232 
Cheese factories..............---.- 2,714 2, 736 | ies 
Other agricultural producers’ Wee |... FADS out: .--| 11,459 | 11,443 

OCU tik, . as dade oisdnitn« |e eee eee 
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‘160 
United Kingdom 


HE following data, taken from the People’s Year Book (published 

jointly by the Knglish and Scottish Cooperative olesale 

Societies) for 1926 (pp. 18-26) show the development of the Coopera- 
tive Union and its members at the end of 1924: 


AOTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF — a UNION IN 1924, BY TYPE op 


[£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies} 

































































— Number RS i) ey Amount 
. oO lare an ] r d i 
I'ype of society socie- — loan capital | Sales Net surplus anh oF cam = 
ties Ployees! salaries! 
SOO rae ec del ak pote Sod 4 va 
i | 
Consumers’ retail socie- | j | 
ties: | 
England and Wales _| 1,021 | 3,995, 534 £79, 623, 334 | £138, 966, 328 | £14, 257, 494 (2) (2) 
Scotland............| 258]| 661,752 | 13,666,708 | 84,428,938; 4,594,291; (2) (2) 
Ireland_......-...-. 35 45, 582 763, 809 1, 682, 559 95, 663} (2) (2) 
eR are 1,314 | 4,702,868 | 94,053,941 | 175, 077, 825 | 4 18, 947, 448 |134, 419 | £17,534,892 
Consumers’ federations_| _10 | 80 | 49, 880 282, 677 16, 363 42 6, 27 
Productive societies _ - -- 105 37, 699 3, 071, 873 5, 425, 660 «’ 363, 734 | 11, 368 1, 338, 353 
Supply associations.____ f 8, 389 492, 057 1, 679, 217 66,802} 1,399 216, 846 
Special societies__...-... 8 1, 469 70,592 2,524,829 | § 62,087 | 3,041 187, 610 
Wholesale societies: ¥ | im "“e 
_ Soya 1 71,187 | 31,551, 203 72, 888, 064 1, 213, 345 | 34, 227 4, 814, 147 
Scottish.___.__.____ 1 | 7266} 7,313,233 | 17,312,194 411,729} 9,762! 1, 227.392 
Ey are: 1 | ’ 676 293, 673 440, 275 #14, 460 117 22, 234 
© sll 1 72| 3,874,224 6, 320, 160 325, 088 | 12,836 248, 647 
_* Spnettieantaaenaee 4| 72,131 | 43,082,333 | 96, 960,693 | * 1,950, 162 | 56,942 | 6,313, 010 
Grand total: 1924| 1,445 | 4, 752,636 | 140, 770,676 | 281,950,901 | 21,396, 696 |207,211 | 25, 596, 987 
1923.! 1,441 | 4,618,819 | 126,903,883 | 258, 449,666 17,521,001 [188,500 | 24, 218. 709 





1In addition the following sums were paid in bonuses on wages: By consumers’ societies, £57,404; by 














productive societies, £45,598; by supply associations, £2,173; and by special societies, £170—a total of 


£105,345. 
2 Not reported. 
3 Net sur 
4 Before 


4 Before deducting loss of £8,344. 
® Before deducting loss of £40. 


? Member societies. 
® Deficit. 


* Before deducting loss of £14,460. 


us of societies showing such; the losses of societies amounted to £33,651. 
educting loss of £147. 


The English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Societies, as is 
well known, are wholesalers for the consumers’ societies only; the 


Irish 


the agricultural societies and is therefore on a 


the other two. 


above table is the joint whol 
Scottish wholesales to take the 


mittee. 


acres of tea plantations in Ceylon and India. 
The number of housewives organized into the Women’s Cooperative 


Guild in 1924 reached 53,664, an increase of 1,580 over the previous © 


year. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 





Statistics of Public Vocational Guidance in Germany, 1922 to 1924 


NDER the law of July 22, 1922, RENE StANg public employment 
U offices in Germany, communal (municipal) public employment 
offices are authorized and may even be obligated through the 
national employment office or through the highest State authorities to 
undertake vocational guidance and the placement of apprentices.t. In 
order to show the dersopmens of public vor Raith idance work 
since the enactment of the above law, the N ational 1 Employment 
Service (Reichsarbeitsverwaltung) has recently published statistics 
relating thereto and covering the period 1922 to 1924.2. These sta- 
tistics are briefly pice mo below. 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OFFICES AND VOCATIONAL AD- 
VISERS IN GERMANY, 1922 AND 1924 
































Kind of office or adviser 1922 | 1924 Kind of office or adviser 1922 | 1924 
Independent vocational guidance Vocational advisers, male: 
PT sere EN? GPs ES 71 10 Full time (hauptamilich)......._--. 88 156 
Vocational guidance offices operated Part time (nebenamilich)........-- (2) 439 
in conjunction with— Br et FM fe lle EB Diol (2) 549 
An employment office --_.....-.-- 397 556 || Vocational advisers, female: 
A public welfare office -.........-. 79 i) Full time (hauptamtlich)........-- 49 82 
A juvenile court ........-.....---- 14 1 Part time (nebenamtlich).._...._.- 72 150 
BO a Boa. ob a 14 2 iano thas, wpbeiimaiie adie alemaiit 123 
An office for the care of survivors 
. - i + a 
Other public offices. _..........-.. 5 1 
a... AS | 592} 1597 
| 
1 18 offices failed to make returns. ? Not reported. 


The preceding table shows that the number of vocational guidance 
offices was practically the same in 1924 as in 1922. The mainte- 
nance of this number, or rather its slight increase, however, was due 
to the opening of new vocational guidance offices in non-Prussian 
States. in Prussia the number of vocational guidance offices de- 
creased from 448 in 1922 to 429 in 1924, in spite of the fact that the 
public employment offices were obligated to include vocational guid- 
ance in their activities. The decrease in Prussia, was, however, more 
than offset by increases in Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurttemberg. 

A noteworthy fact is that in 1924, as a result of the law of July 22, 
1922, nearly all the vocational guidance offices were operated in con- 
junction with public employment offices, while in 1922 nearly one- 
third of the existing offices were operated either independently or in 
conjunction with public offices other than employment. offices. 

he National Employment Service considers it a gratifying fact 
that the number of full-time (hauptamtliche) vocational advisers, 
l. @., advisers who are exclusively employed in that epee d has 
Increased so greatly in 1924, as compared with 1922, for only real 





1 For the provisions of this law see October, 1922, issue, pp. 185-191. 
? Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Sept. 1, 1925, pp. 536°-541°. 
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experts in vocational guidance who give all their time to such wo} 
can carry out efficiently the duties assigned to them by the lay 
The data relating to salaried advisers who in addition to vocation,| 
guidance, attend to other duties in the employment offices and i, 
those advisers who officiate without pay are not comparable becays 
these two classes of advisers were not enumerated in 1922. 

The table indicates that while the number of vocational guicanc 
offices had reached its highest level in 1922, public vocational cujq. 
ance work has improved in quality during 1924 owing to the greate 
number of qualified advisers engaged in the work. 

Of the 597 vocational guidance offices in existence in 1924, 3; 
made complete returns usable in the compilation of statistics. |) 
1922 the number of usable returns was 383. 

The applicants for vocational guidance at the 385 offices making 
complete returns numbered 250,560 (144,162 males and 106,398 
females), as against 235,013 (134,813 males and 100,200 females) jy 
1922. Of the total number of applicants in 1924, 228,553, or 9) 
per cent, were boys and girls leaving the elementary schools ( \’5/}- 
schiiler). The corresponding figure for 1922 was 208,589, or 89 per 
cent. Students leaving intermediate and higher schools who applied 
for vocational guidance in 1924 numbered 21,818, as against 26/424 
in 1922. No data are available as to the educational training of 
the remaining few applicants. 

The results of vocational guidance are shown in the following table: 


RESULTS OF PUBLIC VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE TWO YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1923 AND 1924 











| Year ending June 30, 1923 
Item \- | 





Male | Female; Total Male | Female Tota! 


Applicants for vocational guidance _____- egurcntnatir | 134,813 | 100,200 | 235,013 | 144, 162 | 106,398 | 250, 550 
Vacancies for apprentices and learners reported_._| 88,979 | 48,625 | 137,604 | 88,643 | 45,397 134,00 
Applicants entering vocations with aid of voca- | 

tional guidance officers__...........___________. | 63,439 | 38,214 | 101,653 | 64,019 | 40,384 104,48 
Applicants placed as apprentices or learners. ____- | 60,689 | 32,956 | 93, 645 61,494 | 34,880 96,374 
Applicants directed to trade schools._......._...-|....-.---|.--- Je } 2,108 5, 390 7, 498 

















Applicants directed to colleges...___._-____.__ ee is. ste me Ate) 417 114 531 
Applicants sent to public employment offices | 
for placement as unskilled workers__.__________ BniR-: pereny omg 11, 553 8,965 | 20,518 





From the preceding table it will be seen that while the number oi 
applicants for vocational guidance increased in the fiscal year 1923-24, 
as compared with 1922-23, the number of vacancies for apprentices 
and learners decreased, especially for females. It shouid, however, 
be kept in mind that the fiscal year 1923-24 falls within the period 0! 
the great economic crisis in Germany, the period of boundless in- 
flation and of subsequent stabilization of the cufrency and of large 
unemployment. In view of this fact the decrease of 2.5 per ceni in 
the number of vacancies is not large. In spite of the decrease in 
vacancies the number of applicants for vocational guidance w!) 
were placed as apprentices or learners in the fiscal year 1923 24 
shows an increase over the preceding year. 

The data as to the number of applicants directed to trade schivols 
confirm the well-known fact that it is much easier to induce girls t!ian 
boys to go to such schools. The number of applicants directed to 
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olleges, as shown in the table, looks rather small. The actual num- 
er is Without doubt much larger, since the entrance into a college 
enerally takes place without direct cooperation of the vocational 
uidance Offices. 

The National Employment Service has also compiled a table 
showing by industry groups the number of male and female appli- 
cants for vocational guidance grouped by the vocation of their own 
choice, the vacancies for apprentices and learners reported, the 
number of y Linparty advised who entered a vocation with the co- 
operation of vocational guidance office, the number placed as 
apprentices or learners, and the number directed to trade schools 
and colleges. This table is too large to be reproduced here; it can 
therefore only be stated that it indicates plainly the preference of 
the boys and girls entering economic life for certain ‘‘favorite” 
occupations which are already overcrowded, while on the other hand 
it shows & disinclination on their part to enter other occupations in 
which the demand for apprentices and learners is greater than the 
supply. Among the boys’ favorite occupations, machinist comes 
first, then automobile mechanician, and then carpenter. Girls show 
special preference for occupations in the clothing industry and for 
work as clerks, salesladies, and typists. 

Upon the vocational guidance offices devolves the important task 
of guiding the young people not only into a vocation for which they 
are best fitted physically and mentally but also into one which is 
not overcrowded. That the vocational guidance offices are making 
every possible effort to fulfill this task is indicated by the statistics 
on their activities, which show that in a number of occupations the 
number of applicants for vocational guidance placed exceeds the 
number of applicants who expressed the wish to be placed in such 
occupations. These statistics show also how important a factor 
vocational guidance, if efficiently administered, may become in the 
combating of unemployment. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Belgium in 1925 


SUMMARY of the strikes and lockouts occurring in Belgiuy, 
A during 1925, classified by industries and by causes, is vive, {== 
in the Belgian Revue du Travail for January, 1926 (pp. 
30-32). 

There were 108 strikes settled during the year, which affected 
84,217 workers, 81,422 of whom were strikers, the remainder 
2,795, being forced out of employment by the strikes. Four lockouis - 
also occurred during this period, affecting 566 workers. The 103 
strikes involved 733 establishments and the 4 lockouts, 52. 

The following table shows the number of strikes occurring in the 
various industries, the number of establishments affected, the uum. 
ber of strikers, and the number of other workers unemployed because 
of the strikes: 


STRIKES IN BELGIUM DURING 1925, BY INDUSTRIES 




















] it 
| Number of Number ~ workers 
Number of | establish- volved 
Industry strikes en SS iv 
| affected Directly | Indirectly s or 
RG es Oo shot ee MER ae of di 
les iat Ege ORR ME a, te has. heme Aimee eae ieaiberls 2 2 268 
Ceeenee ye. . DL. BR LEE. Sug tie 3 3 389 |_ 
Gietpine Ee ee aye See a7. Se ee Cele 3 3 i j We 
«RE a IR a I i, BE er a eye ep Seat 4 4 1 " 
ici. cheeeeet eS seek ke oor ale 4 4 250 70 ge 100,0 
i Te a al 5 17 320 2 B® 50,00 
Instruments of precision_-_..-.__..............-.-.-.-... 1 1 200 |. 95.00 
a aa pe RT ey: HA RR et 8 RS MIE OF, Wiig. 21 324 61, 069 236 10.0 
EP ee pa eee 7 7 5, 698 192 ’ 
ics hee autheseaiibiitiais ainis eclamaniindte AUNRtia taihnd tt 2 8 544 | Z 5,00€ 
ere 7 40 1, 447 | ‘” Be 2500 
Publishing... _......___- A LS 2 253 5, 258 L 500 
ns tel eth de alee ch ee eet ee. BS 8 ll 1, 505 30 ’ 
oe Aa aig te i ane aepateelatae nies Saat 25 25 2, 982 1, 9% 1,006 
ete Lite ns ctanchacaiahaningocsees 3 3 560 500 
Woodworking and furniture..................-.... il 28 668 | 250 s 














The most important cause of strikes was demands for wage In- 
creases, which caused 65 strikes and involved 69,853 workers. The 
causes next In importance were protests against the dismissal of 





workers and demands for reinstatement of discharged workers, T 
which led to 20 strikes with 1,969 strikers, and the question of labor J |os¢ 
ra gt eapintons which caused 13 strikes and involved 2,484 workers. J Noy 
the remaining 10 disputes affecting 7,116 workers, 6 had to do & this 
with the labor contract, 2 with a revision of the collective agreement C 
and wages, 1 with trade-union questions, and 1 with dismissal of a J dys 
worker and the organization of the workers. The 4 lockouts were J pon 
over the question of wages. 7 
Twenty-three strikes, with 2,491 strikers, were settled in favor of IJ tio 
the workers, 52, with 10,442 strikers, in favor of the employers, and & atic 
33, with 68,489 strikers, resulted in a compromise. Two lockouts J on 
involving 320 workers ended in success for the employers and 2 wit! & Joc] 
246 workers ended in a compromise. tert 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1925 


HE following statistics on strikes and lockouts in Canada in 
T 1925 are taken from the February, 1926, issue of the Canadian 
Labor Gazette (pp. 102, 103): 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1913 TO 1925 








Number of disputes! Disputes in existence in the year 


























Year In exist- | Begin- | Employ-| Employ- | Time loss 
encein | ningin ers in- ees in- in work- 
the year the year | volved volved ing-days 

—_— | > | 

’ 
ESE EFS Pee Tene Oe ee ee 113 | 106 | 1,015 39,536 | 1,287,678 
tae 6 Mee PAC Lp Re EIS Sa LM ak 44 | 40 205 8, 678 430, 054 
MOE hic cnceeah Thguhbiee tt} thy chtehppeeese pains 43 | 38 | 96 9, 140 106, 149 
(pcclewee ona ena—riintiet Alaa Bein -atatinds commie 75 | 74 271 21, 157 208, 277 
ae... wesa eee. PIMPS MB TS 2 Bk M48 | 141 | 714 48,329 | 1,134,970 
OES 5 SE aE ee | grr ea ee 196 | 191 | 766 68, 489 | 763, 341 
peli Laka sll PE AR eile 5 5 lie 8 298 290 1, 913 138,988 | 3, 942, 189 
Ee POE H STs) sae est yee ers 285 | 272; 1,273 52, 150 886, 754 
tinea. tear inet aor NP sernck. Weed 145 138 | 907 22, 930 | 956, 461 
eae “eT TSAR TEE oe 85 | 70 | 569 41,050 | 1, 975, 276 
ET Teh NS ST a LE OI Oe 91 | 77 | 419 32, 868 | 768, 494 
mer uTo ooe ou ) Orsy oe 73 | 63 | 415 32,494! 1,770, 825 
Ee MT we bites on Othe oh RQS.-thed 83 | 81 | 510 25, 796 | 1, 743, 996 
i j } 





The majority of the controversies in 1925 were of comparatively 
short duration, as is shown by the following statement of the number 
of disputes and of employees involved, classified by working-days 
lost: 





Employees 
Working-days lost Dispntes involved 

100,000 Guanine evel. - colileu oul. 35. 205. ule. saludo. 1 11, 463 
50.000 em wander. 100, GOO Gage. ns sic ide Si eeeuw> Jencen ech cw -3 ete 
php ENE) 8 Fee eee ee oe eS eee 3 2, 880 
10,000 and under 25,000 days_.._._._....------.------- ame < 6 4, 632 
5,000 and under 10,000 days______- 12 BEBO! S2i ut! aD Io 1 1, 090 
2,500 and under 5,000 days__.._.___.-...-.--------.-----.--- 6 1, 442 
L500 oie Oe. SO GIB. oid 6 psi 6nd nts bes sms bd) - oeeee 11 1, 583 
I Si IT... «6. «seen chine eens Same eenmeeiiemimanens: 8 725 
ee ne caws heen tie + anmineawieeiiies ie 6 375 
Spee a aes Si fio Bs NN 8 375 
160 aoa ne SEO Gaye. c. ui. w  .  . A. 14 . 793 
Under BOP GOW Oe os 64 o-oo dnt nieicnwens ~ bea 64 6Re Ee ~ Hees ae 19 438 
pas eageay Bae repesent apps Mites when tna 5-9 a9 Wii Be oe Bes 83 25, 796 


The one strike which was responsible for 1,478,727 working-days 
lost, or nearly 85 per cent of the total, occurred in the coal mines of 
Nova Scotia and fasted from March to August (see pp. 27 to 31 of 
this issue). 

Of the 83 disputes, 19 occurred in the clothing manufacturing in- 
dustry, 19 in various kinds of construction work, and 14 in mining, 
nonferrous smelting, and quarrying. ' 
_The majority of these controversies (56) were settled by negotia- 
tions between the parties in dispute and in 6 cases through the medi- 
ation of outside parties. In one case the strikers returned to work 
on the employer’s terms, in 15 cases the places of the strikers or 
locked-out employees were filled by others, and 5 disputes were un- 
terminated or not definitely settled. In no case was a settlement 
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brought about through arbitration or by referring the dispute jo , 
board under the industrial disputes investigation act of 1907. |, 
the Nova Scotia coal miners’ strike and the Quebec boot-factoy 
dispute work was resumed as a result of mediation, with a partiy 
revision of wages, but the questions at issue were left to boards of 
inquiry. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Rumania, 1924 ! 


URING 1924, 385 collective labor disputes were recorded jy 

Rumania, covering 74,777 workers. Of these disputes, 8 

(85 strikes affecting 11,453 workers and 3 lockouts affecting 

296 workers) resulted in stoppages of work. The establishments j; 

which these disputes occurred employed in all 103,564 workers, » 

that the proportion participating in the disputes in question amounted 
to 72.19 per cent of those employed. 

Of the 385 disputes, 352, covering 71,287 workers, occurred jy 
industrial establishments, and 33, covering 3,490 workers, in con. 
mercial establishments. There were no agricultural disputes. 

Of the 103,564 workers employed at the time when the disputes in 
question took place, more tham half (56,398) were organized. Nearly 
all the organized workers (53,131 or 94.21 per cent) took part in the 
disputes. 

he number of working-days lost in consequence of collective 
disputes was 212,365—208,488 due to strikes and 3,877 to lockouts. 

the disputes recorded during the year under review, 73.77 per 
cent took place in Transylvania and Banat, i. e., in former [lup- 
garian Provinces. The industries most affected were the wood- 
working (66 disputes) and the food industries (42 disputes). 

Wages were the chief cause of dispute, 58.74 per cent of the total 
number having this origin. It is worthy of note that among the 
other causes éf disputes (working conditions, 21.12 per cent; hours 
of labor, 5.12 per cent; dismissal of workers, 5.44 per cent; mis 
cellaneous causes, 9.58 per cent) no mention is made of any disputes 
arising over questions of organization. 

The results of disputes show a very large percentage of successes 
gained by the workers. In not fewer than 282 disputes (73.25 per 
cent) this was the outcome of negotiations or stoppages of work. 
In 70 disputes the workers were unsuccessful in their efforts, anid 33 
disputes were compromised. 

n 277 cases (71.95 per cent) the settlement of the dispute was 
arrived at with the aid of conciliators of the Ministry of Labor; 
in 64 cases (16.62 per cent) by voluntary or compulsory arbitration: 
in 42 cases (10.91 per cent) by direct negotiation between the parties 
concerned; and in two cases by the voluntary resignation 0 the 
workers who were discontented with the conditions proposed by the 
employers. | 

The number of disputes in 1924 was considerably lower than i 
the previous year, having fallen from 491 with a loss of 291,(45 
working-days, to 385 disputes and 212,365 days lost. 





! Rumania. Ministerul Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale. Buletinul Muncii, Bucares', 
June-September, 1925, pp. 185-196. 
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nciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1926 


By HucGa L. Kerwin, Drrector or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 24 labor disputes 
during February, 1926. These disputes affected.a known total 
of 23,616 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute oc- 
curred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or contro- 
versy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade 
concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workmen directly and indirectly affected. 

On March 1, 1926, there were 51 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 10 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 61. 
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Industrial Conciliation in Germany, 1924 


ONCILIATION of labor disputes is governed in Germany by [E'T™ 
the decree of October 30, 1923, the provisions of which wer 
discussed in the February, 1924, issue (pp. 233-235). Ae. 


cording to this decree there are now three kinds of conciliatioy with 
authorities: Conciliation boards, individual conciliators, and the I for ¢ 
Federal Minister of Labor. The conciliation boards (Schlichtungs. 9 The 
ausschiisse) are State authorities created for specified districts 9 side 
The conciliators are appointed by the Federal Minister of Labor Qi 
either permanently for certain large economic districts, or for ind). in t 
vidual cases where the dispute is of greatimportance. The permanent i 122 ' 
conciliators are also to decide whether awards made by the concilia. & vie 
tion boards within their district shall be declared binding for the take 
whole district. Formerly the Minister of Labor was authorized by J m4 
law either to act himself as conciliator in important disputes or {) J& mt 
appoint some other conciliator. Under the decree of October 39. && offic 
1923, he may no longer settle such disputes personally, but has the ¥& betv 
right to appoint special conciliators for their settlement. He gen. J of # 
erally appoints high officials of the Ministry of Labor, but sometimes J the 
also appoints other suitable nonpartisan persons. The Minister of § 2°t 
Labor is also competent to declare awards legally binding which have J °! 


Of 16,480 disputes brought before boards of conciliation, 1,634 were JB ™*) 
settled prior to the setting of a date for their discussion and 2,319 were 


been made by a conciliation board presided over by a permanent or Jp Wh! 
special proms Ete: or which cover a district extending beyond tl F 
jurisdiction of a permanent conciliator. ene 

A recent issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt ' contains the following IB °°” 
statistics of industrial disputes dealt with by the conciliation author J U2" 
ities in 1924: con 


\ 


adjusted during the preliminary proceedin (Vorverfahren); in & s°"' 








11,533 the boards brought about agreements between the parties or [Ee ° 
rendered formal decisions; the remaining 994 cases were settled other J /t 
In 208 disputes the conciliation boards intervened on their . 

own initiative. In all Germany there were in existence 119 concilia- J 
tion boards and 21 branch boards. for 
The total number of disputes settled by individual conciliators or J ¥* 


with the assistance of the Minister of Labor was 2,095. Of these, anc 
278 were settled prior to the setting of a date for a hearing or during J ™™ 


oo ° e 
the preliminary proceedings; in 449 cases agreements were arrived bn 
at; in 1,102 cases awards were rendered; the remaining disputes were be 
settled by other methods. — 


The conciliators and the Minister of Labor dealt with 3,559 pro- isk 
posals to make agreements or awards binding generally throughout Ist 


given trades and districts. They were disposed of as follows: , 

alr 

Number ; 

. of cases Per cent pre 
Agreement between the parties_...__.__________ 1, 365 38. 4 
Decisions made generally binding. ___.._...___-- 839 23. 6 
Refusal to make decisions generally binding - -- - - - 1, 070 30. 0 
Proposals withdrawn_ ----. a eS Oe 285 8. 0 





1Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Sept. 1, 1925, pp. 525%, 526°. 
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Conciliation Plan for English Shipbuilding Industry 


the unions in the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades’ Fed- 

eration have adopted by a vote of four to one an agreement 
with the Shipbuilding Bmployers Federation, providing machinery 
for conciliation in any differences which may arise between them. 
The agreement has been worked out by representatives of the two 
sides in a joint committee. 

Questions concerning general fluctuations of wages are not included 
in the scope of the scheme. For other questions, except those relat- 
ing to piecework, the first step in case of a disagreement is an inter- 
view between the employer and the workers concerned, which is to 
take place within two days after the request for an interview is 
made. If agreement is not reached at this meeting, a more formal 
interview is held at which the workers may be accompanied by their 
official delegate. Next, the matter may be referred to a conference 
between the local employers’ association and the local representatives 
of the union, and from this it may go to a central conference between 
the representatives of the employers’ federation and the union. If 
not settled here the question may go to arbitration or to a general 
conference between the employers’ federation and all the unions 
which are parties to the agreement. 

For questions concerning piecework the procedure may be short- 
ened. if the matter can not be settled by the employer and workers 
concerned, it goes to a joint committee of three employers and three 
union representatives. If they can not agree, it is sent to a local 
conference, from which it may be referred at once to arbitration, or 
may, if preferred, go to the central and general conferences. 

No stoppage of work is to take place unless the conferees fail to 
settle a question at an adjourned general conference, in which case 
each side is to have entire freedom of action. The agreement is to 
last for three years. 

The shipbuilding industry has suffered severely during the indus- 
trial depression, and in 1925 the employers put forward a program 
for improving matters which involved indirectly a reduction of 
wages and directly a breaking down of the distinctions between skilled 
and semiskilled work and a greater interchangeability of workers 
among jobs. The workers were extremely opposed to such a plan, 
and a joint committee was appointed to examine the whole ship- 
building situation and agree upon what steps were necessary for its 
recovery. This joint committee has not yet made its final report, 
and there is some doubt as to what its character will be. The estab- 
lishment of this conciliation machinery is felt to increase the likelihood 
of a harmonious adjustment of relations in an industry which has 
already been too hard hit to contemplate with any calmness the 
prospect of serious industrial trouble. 


T Manchester Guardian for February 18, 1926, announces that 
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Icelandic Law on Mediation in Labor Disputes * 


URING the last 10 years, as the fishing industry of Iceland 
has developed, labor disputes in the industry have increased 
especially in Reykjavik, which is the center for the trawling 

fleet. In several disputes the Government has intervened. 

Trade-unions have been organized at most of the fishing grounds 
and have formed a general he tN The employers have formed 
several associations but have no general association corresponding 
to that of the workers. 

The numerous disputes led to the submission of various measures 
designed to remedy the situation. Among these was the measure 
enacted into law on June 27, 1925 (Law No. 55), which met with 
approval of both employers and trade-unions. 

The law specifies that the Icelandic Confederated Trade-Unions 
and the Icelandic Employers’ Association, or until this is formed. 
the Icelandic Trawlers’ Association, shall each appoint five members 
and the supreme court an arbitrator. This commission of 11 men- 
bers is in turn to choose, subject. to approval by the Ministry of In- 
dustry, a conciliator for 3 years. If no person receives at least 
seven votes for the position of conciliator, the place is to be {filled 
by appointment by the ministry. The conciliator, who may inter- 
vene whenever he thinks a labor dispute threatens, is paid by the 
State. 

A copy of any collective agreement arrived at and all necessary 
information must be furnished to the conciliator. 


iso 


Work of Official Conciliators in Sweden, 1924 ? 
pe labor disputes in Sweden in which the official conciliators or 





conciliation boards intervened in 1924 numbered 243, as com- 
pared with 194 in the preceding year and an annual average 
of 200 during the period 1915-1923. 

In 118 of the disputes dealt with, a stoppage of work occurred. 
Negotiations before a conciliator affected 2,591 employers and 157, 
829 workers. The disputes involving stoppage of work affected 
629 employers and 16,608 workers. During the year the conciliators 
and conciliation boards intervened in 47 per cent of the stoppages of 
work, affecting 70 per cent of the total number of workers involved. 

In 158 cases the initiative was taken by the conciliators themselves, 
in 12 cases by employers, in 8 by workers, and in 27 by both parties. 
Of the 205 disputes coming before the conciliators, 124 were due to 
demands for wage increases, 8 to reduction of wages, 24 to other 
wage questions, 12 to the interpretation of an agreement, and 6 to 
hiring or discharging workers. Demands for collective agreements, 
other questions of organization, and working conditions were also 
matters of controversy involving conciliation procedure. 

Of the 205 cases dealt with, 171 were settled during the course of 
the year. In 34 cases the parties themselves took in hand the conduct 
of negotiations, or the dispute remained unsettled. In 151 cases the 
conciliation resulted in a compromise, in 11 in a settlement favorable 
to the workers, and in 8 in a settlement in favor of the employers. 





1 Denmark. Socialministeriet. Social Forsorg, December, 1925, pp. 409-411. 
*Sweden. Socialstyrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm, 1925, No. 11, pp. 808-900. 
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IMMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for January, 1926 


ny J. J. Konna, Carer Statistician Unitrep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


increased by 14,652, a total of 29,733 aliens having been 
admitted and 15,081 having departed. 

During that. month 1,662 aliens were refused admission to the 
United States, but only 220 were rejected at the seaports of entry, 
the other 1,442 having been turned back at the border-land stations. 
The number of aliens arrested and deported was 532. 

The principal races contributing immigrant aliens in January, 1926, 
were the German (3,981), English (3,101), Irish (2,109), Scotch 
(2,026), Mexican (1,767), French (1,584), and Hebrew (1,029). The 
other races or peoples furnished less than 1,000 each. 

As to the character and business of the aliens admitted under the 
immigration act of 1924 during January, 10,072 came in as natives 
of nonquota countries and their wives and children; 9,688 as immi- 
grants charged to the quota; and 4,251 as residents of the United 
States returning from a temporary sojourn abroad. Those here tem- 

| porarily for business or pleasure numbered 3,066, and 1,320 were in 
continuous passage through the country on their way elsewhere. 
Light hundred and seventeen aliens were admitted as wives and 
children of United States citizens, and the remaining 487 as Govern- 
ment officials, students, ministers, professors, etc. 

During the seven months from July, 1925, to January, 1926, a 
total of 163,220 immigrant aliens was admitted. After deductin 
67,924 reported as having ‘‘no occupation” (including women an 
children), or 42 per cent of the total, only 31 per cent of the remainder 
(who are working immigrants) were skilled and 51 per cent unskilled,* 
the other 18 per cent being of the professional and commercial classes. 
Omitting those among the emigrant aliens departed during this period , 
who had ‘“‘no occupation,” nearly three-fourths of the remainder 
were unskilled. 


Ta alien population of the United States in January, 1926, was 


TasLe 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1926, TO JAN- 
UARY 31, 1926 








Inward Outward 

, ; Alpers = o" 

iens United C- li United e- 

Aliens admitted © tats barred Aliens departed = [ot ates ported 
ee citi- citi- after 
Immi- Non- zens enter- + Non- zens land- 

grant imumi- ar- ing! emi- | Total |depart- ing? 

| grant rived grant | ed 























July._..........| 18, 590} 14, oa 32, 767) 26, 326) 59, 093 17, 715} 26, 499} 66, 136) 92, 635 91 


August 22, 421) 17, 052) 39, 473) 49, 922) 89, 395 39] 12, 978) 20, 517} 37, 185) 57, 702 940 
September 23, 081! 49, 8C2) 68, 500/118, 302) 12, 485) 19, 685) 24, 369) 44, 054 855 
October 19, 427] 48, 112) 35, 413) 83, 525 13, 264} 20, 938) 24, 227) 45, 165 909 
November. ..__} 26, 642] 14, 860) 41, 502} 23, 118) 64, 620 11, 915) 18, 470} 18, 039} 36, 509 835 
21, 089 iL 216) 32, 305) 18, 027) 50, 332 y 12, 663; 21, 503) 19, 274) 40, 777 595 

532 

585 





January 19, 072| 10, 661| 29, 733] 19, 695) 49,428] 1, 662| 5,286] 9,795) 15, 081| 25, 987) 41, 068 
Total __ __|163, 220\110, 474/273, 694/241, 001/514, 695] 12, 713 90, 815} 142, 693/215, 217/357, 910] - 5, 






































' These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_/ These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 

* This term includes draymen, hackmen and teamsters, farm laborers, farmers, fishermen, common 

borers, and servants. 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED To. We TABL 
POM ey RE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPA TAG FR 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JANUARY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, to. JA) 
JANUARY 31, 1926, BY COUNTRY : 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence) 




































































: 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country July, 1925, J 
uary , uly, 1925 
— y to Janu- or to Jann.’ — 
ary, 1926 ary, 199¢ frie 
waite a - Arme 
Ft ee REE eT ee Ae eee 75 3 184 Bohe 
AUMPIB. ._.......--nn-e-+deeee-eenne-nen--evacsee nee - 79 663 25 te ee 
Belgium Oe oe Oe OSS NS COP SO SCRE CSG 63 444 al 275 ( ‘roat 
a, Re en LEED LETELEY US FYE 8 107 a 4) Cube 
Sg en a ERED SS NTRS TL 21 043 137 1, 155 alm 
Dansig, Free Oty of. ---... 2.22022. 02 2. ccc ti yp Bite WAG d, Dt te 
SONNE, « - nidddel, 5 San achesitde---4+i51--n>. --==--} n7 1, 208 2 46} rast 
BE, th Ron cish.cdecaed.apesdho..ict, en oatiica 5 74 ob 1] En li 
Pinland__..... Senate Soe Se eben awl s aes idecesns 24 288 21 uy Ri a 
France, including Corsica._...-........-...-_._-_-.__. 275 2, 574 33 5 a vs 
Logg REPRE RRR 2 9S REO SA ST OR OL 3, 333 27, 601 124 2, One ion 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Creel 
yet edt hae pegipaiegt 5 sentisipsey Ciphers Shred § 0 #8 691 5, 835 332 3 150 Hebr 
Northern Ireland 19 183 12 164 [rish 
CU eae eae 7,335 58 * italia 
Wales Pe ening Crew ewe ces eters eon ewe e ween ce owecececececa 104 734 6 yi) Italia 
a nanan ean teen teeta enn nm nn e-atee- ~~ e ene eee ee $1 665 218 3, 553 Japat 
Labial aheedivcse agtecsgibirvs J resrdctie 4s 540 64 498 yan 
Irish Bree State _.-_-.-__------.-. eel 629 13, 374 49 557 Litht 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia__.............. 668 4,942 2, 076 15, 280 Magy 
SMEVIB. --) oguinnnn2--- den bennentene-ecescaccocesnoe- 29 227 3 % Mexi 
DOO Lis «ash dS -< Ehidb de ddis~- Sb bkS__k 83 465 10 208 Pacif 
EE * pete ee ore A Ie greece Beit, 5 71 1 4 Polis 
POM MANEE Ji. FL. Stee] 89 975 21 m4 Porta 
Rosway $9 SPP pene So ph bn erencmneremeeseperbesaccessoe 103 2, 873 85 1, 300 Rum: 
ne le lr TIESTO GBS ER SAM LEIP RR 696 4, 349 9s 1, 0 Russi 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira Ruth 
| RE ae cretoes B~ 72 382 61 2, 328 Sean 
Rb aie bhi Sn bik an evbsde~ oem duane bbe 97 714 103 878 Seote 
en ge EE See eases Is4 1, 064 16 83 Slova 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands___.______ 14 214 134 1, 791 Span 
POON 6 Son Ss «eee bbes---- ~ teterencescennees 405 4, 364 24 614 Span 
ae oii noc oan asdedpeinncbehss- dune 139 1, 161 22 26:3 Syria 
Depeey ty OeeM doa oe ee 15 153 2 21 Turk 
etre drtentntmteter sl oh okeguen chant leather asad &+ 677 165 1, 568 Wels 
ee Oe hel aM as OC BPE CLL ALS Rd 6 FER ccccccaee- 31 West 
sacteld Othe 
Total, Europe................___ i ER ae Y 9, 304 86, 655 3, 980 40, $82 nme 
© See Oe es ES Se. ae © See oe 1 6 6 30 
se SATIN. OER AL Laat i bs< SBE 2. 136 1, 158 214 1, 942 Male 
SRR RR "ge eR BATEY i. 3 62 13 SS Fems 
RS RTS RROD © i Reena tee ert eae) 39 363 89 725 
a ay yea aaa a rs 140 S lis Unde 
encedeetigins adccpectent de~che ser rapt tae 4 25 1 24 16 to 
a ok sh di Bivvdawsdinaciddbh ince ctbbukisccnadketieds 50 274 4 1% 45 ye 
Pe IN go Saeko ob oiee veka oe wa wk I 4 2 85 
OU OOM soo. kck Uaabbeaddh «oo scedd occ ches. 12 66 4 36 — 
NA ela th nahn BOBS hi. dene 254 2, 098 341 3, 227 
OU a | og ee eee ae ae 7,155 54, 041 150 1, 28 
| Eh gt OGRE GENT (RONRERS Fee Br 75 1, 239 13 19 
RE esi SPIE grr AG |<: SITIOS gee 1, 816 14, 067 202 1, 892 
pe geese MEL” VIN TE OG 131 1, 223 179 1, 32 
8 UE EE RETR PETE PED 23 579 224 1, 418 
oo Fa Ss ee ee . SR Wc 36 821 41 352 
pe EL AS ORIOL Oe =the soit bs ini 58 537 ll 130 
Other South America... ._..-.......---.-.-.22-.-----0- 130 1, 301 102 789 
CPO SIs, ncn Listin cant <witis tints eanthteeestuan. tine tama 2 | > eererg age l 
Pe tettitrniss ~uhecncebicabactacdritenicien dian 9, 431 73, 814 922 7, 390 
hatin. ob cp bbculine as dulthuis oh ksde chasdchsaes ob bec) 18 148 4 31 
Other Africa.__.....___. Nested Rogen A altel elelieeDbie wince. 18 157 15 f 
28 221 18 182 
19 HO} 4 x 
MES St ete 17 2 I 
&3 683 | 43 } 
Grand total, all countries_................_.-._... 19, 072 163, 220 5, 286 51, 878 
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ate 3 -IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
ROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JANUARY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO 
JANUARY 31, 1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 





Race or people 





\frican (black) 

\rmenian 

pohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 


CRINENO.... -cedosend dp PEN Wher ae dcdee tpt Mee Led 


Croatian and Slovenian 


Cuban -.---+----.-------.- , sane 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian - 


Dutch and Flemish - - - ree eet 


Rast Indian -..---..--- 
English 
Finnish 


German. am«.---- 
Greek - 
NeW diuitite ooo ~< 5-4 -- 


Irish - 

Italian (north) 

Italian (South) - --___- 
Japanese R 


Lithuanian - - 

Magyar 

Mexican ..-..-- eS ree da 
Pacific Islander 


PorUIgUudse«4..--~4-s255- 


EN SATS Eee ae Se ee? Se eae 


EE ES SSS Baas ree hy A 
Ruthenian (Russniak) 


Scandinavian (Norwegian, Dane, and Swede) -. 


Scotch 

Slovak 

EE ee ree 
Spanish-A merican___-- - 
Syrian 

yi RP a Be 

| So --See aeee 
West Indian (except Cuban) 


Other peoples... ----. Dette & ie can 8 OTR 


Total _ - 


Under 16 years__.......-- oe ae See SO 


16 to 44 years. 
45 years and over 


Immigrant 





January, 
1926 





19, 072 


July, 1925, 
to January, 
1926 


513 
472 

1, 643 
325 
900 
472 
763 

39 

1, 763 
33 

25, 924 
419 

13, 134 
32, 502 
819 

6, 409 
23, 522 
828 

4, 682 


219 


January, 
1926 


Emigrant 


July, 1925, 
to January, 
1926 


SENEESEE REE 


Pp gp 





~ 163, 220 


51, 878 








10, 705 
8, 367 


84, 734 
78, 486 





38, 370 
13, 508 








2, 960 
14, 325 
1, 787 


27, 835 


119, 072 
16, 313 











2, 285 
39, 225 
10, 368 
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TaaLE 4-—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATI0x 
ACT OF 1924, DURING JANUARY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO JANUARY 3), jo, 
BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH » 1, 


fQuota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens 


charged to the quota] are not 


| : ——<—$ 


Admitted 


en 





Nonimmigrant 

r > Quota immigrant . nonquota ( 
nnu mmigrant Tran 

Country or area of birth quota _ Total 

uring | July }, 

July l, July l, ~~ y, 1925, to 

1925, to |January,| 1925, to January, 1926 Jan. 31, 
Jan.31,} 1926 |Jan.31,| 1926 1926 

1926 1926 



























i * See aE” aA | 100 55 3 316 21 
0 SS 2 UE See 100 9 Passcacan 4 ee ee 3 
PD inthdhveecieniet. tt 785 522 67 900 83 150} 1.43) 
SD NS. Pas 1512 306 47} 1,025 97 144 1 331 
B SESS RN «2: See 100 70 7 4 4 16 "164 
Ceeehoslovakia_..........6....... 3, 073 2, 073 245 1, 788 183 428 3, 96] 
Danzig, Free City of... 228 139 19 24 3 22 163 
dl cocsenccehtnnic.......° 12,789 1, 328 125 1, 222 91 216 2, 550 
aR cS 124 72 5 50 3 xs 12 
ee RRO e. LA. 471 276 23 853 43 66 1, 19 
iiee, «1.2.......- i... 13, 954 2, 217 250 3, 846 282 532 6, 063 
a _ ec caeee: 51,227 | 27,866} 3,405} 7,079 672+ 4,077} 34. 935 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

6 Re ss pleat: 7, 125 928 1, 142 2, 070 22 

Northern Ireland.......-. 34. 007 

SEE Se . 


“tere nee wens meee ne wt owee ces 

oS eee nee wet eeewecocce= sees 
he 2 eee errr ieee 6 ON ae eeeeaks ccc 
Sa a ae a ebotummenecccsocosman, Sen ii °° & tagdececea 


teed te eee 
Oe men ew em ww ee mmm ewe ewe ewes 


Om we we we wee ewe 


ei. pee es ee oe ee Oe ee re ors 


REET A 6 95 8 14 238 


SSO 



















































es se ae 


ede ease ewtehonnaneemion ll 2 200 31 33 211 






Turkey in Asia_-_ 
Other Asia 

































































PRO. coe ee 580 62/ 8,698; 950| 1,012] 9,278 









? Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual! quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that fot Turkey in Europe. 


[924] 














































Cam 
Cam 
Eg) 

ptht 
Liber 
Mort 
Rual 
Sout! 
Sout 
Tang 


Othe 


Cana 
New! 
Mexi 
Cuba 
Dom 
Haiti 
Britis 
Dute 
Frent 


Britis 
Cana 
Othe: 


Brazi 
Britis 
Dute 
Fren¢ 
Othe 


Gree! 
Miqu 
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paste 4--ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
,CT OF 1924, DURING JANUARY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO JANUARY 31, 1926, 
RY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 











Admitted 





: Nonimmigrant 
Quota immigrant| and nonquota 


immigrant Grand 
_ total, 

—-—--—|- ——_—_ July i, 

») 

July 1, July 1, on 

1925, to 1925, to |January, 1926 ~ 

Jan. 31, 926 | Jan. 31, 1926 

1926 1926 


Country or area of birth 








Ya 


Cameroon (British)..................-. 
Cameroon (French) - ......-.---.._...- 
Egypt. .- -- BH ge ooo eu pecewewcesoqgese 
Ethiopla.-.-- .---------- 

Liberia - 

Moreece.. . f5.2- -...- 
Ruanda and Urundi 
Gl Bien. --s -~ 4 eo da ese 
South West Africa... _...._. 

Tanganyika. --. 

Togoland (British) . ..- ..- 

Togoland (Freneh) -_-.............-- a 
GHP Re 0 o> 5 get eseee et 


Total, Africa 














Australia 


’ New Zealand 
CO. wnnncocsdstecccatcccscs 
Samoa 
Yap-- 
Other 














Total, Pacific ____. ) 21 | | 24{ 2,610 











| EE ee SE, Sameer 57 |. 7,013 | 54,157 
ESE ES SS . 161 | 2, 265 
eR ae . 5 3, 316 | 24, 289 
Cuba. Digits auachacothncte toss re oe : 635 | 6,177 
i TS a 49 514 
Haiti. : TERE el: » 1 126 
2, 976 

96 





Dutch West Indies....................| @) 11 | 
French West Indies. - - - a (1) | : 48 


ee Ses ee f i 89 
_ | eras eee are 10 
Other Central America.._...__..._.. sad 1, 770 


a. ae 697 
a 

Dutch Guiana______- 

French Guiana______ 

Other South America__......__........ 


Greenland... ____. ' 
Miquelon and St. Pierre_.- 


Total, America 95, 802 ; 96, 269 
Grand total, all countries.....__- 87,374 | 9,688 | 186, 176 | 20,013 | 29, 701 | 2 273, 550 









































' Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 

? Does not include 144 aliens admitted under court decision. 
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TABLE 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGR\(7 ION 


ACT OF 1924, DURING JANUARY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO JANUARY 


31, 1926, BY 
SPECIFIED CLASSES 


(The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the nu:, 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, etc.] 

















| 
3 | July 
Admissible class ed to Ja 
Nonimmigrants under section 3 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees._.----- 288 
Temporary visitors for— 
RE SRE SY Re 5 eee Fe ee ey et) em en 1, 377 
IR tt nn nee ee aS ee ee ane 1, 689 | 
In continuous transit through the United States_.............------------..-.... 1, 320 | 
To carry on trade under existing treaty.._................................._..... 37 | 
Total a Loe oon Gihbliibeas<upeiattenettiihicen» dinieine ss, 4,711 | 
Nonquota immigrants under section 4 | —s 
Wives of United States citizens__ dnety 5 = —ceundiine bo oi aseRthecs cata Ab 493 
Children of United States citizens_.........................-.-..------.--------- 324 
Residents of the United States returning from a temporary visit abroad _...____- 4, 251 | 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 

Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South A merica- aed 1 9, 983 
er een. ..5 dnc .Gn-yamibs soacas.--.gewd , ak «tbl week dilaibmmeeo 79 
a RE ce ha EP Pe una ST” ee * Sa er ee 10 | 

Ministers of religious denominations --- -_-- ae, PON eae 26 | 
Wives of ministers __.................-- ese aa tSE - Teale metal ‘eta ei - einer a wien 15 
ee ot nee. ls, . thee cette ttlbocnbenthenees 27 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or BOIVONININR.: ..ced,..---oa0-.--- 5 
i ics ad Rann os oh dts e SEY e ehabhiehdétediie~cehenee or~~< 2 | 
Children of — ptageadunres+ccuthteccononthh p< och inttibo~Sttidec<<onbie ores 4 
RE toe ee Ltt toe cll... «. A Ahan oo < eben Bh dh coche hid ee an 83 | 
PONS <= <p ht oe aa. onus - ~~ cea ooo aki ecw aifline Rb sn wae ies 15, 302 302 | 
Quota immigrants under section 5 (charged to quota)__._________...___________- 9, 688 633 | 
Grand total admitted | OE, bce cna staat Bete no enmidihiann cues . 29, 701 





i 1 Does not include aliens | born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, \ 


transits, etc. 





liber of 


» 1925, 
Nuary, 


( 
1926 


3, 44 


10, 342 
20, 859 
12, 662 

24y 


3, 930 
2, 456 
51, 218 


1, 306 
55l 
13 
14 
236 
116 


4) 
ol 


138, 610 


~ 


87, 374 


273, 550 


isitors, 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 





Mississtppi 


RE are 211 establishments hsted in the eighth biennial report of 
factory inspection to Mississippi State Board of Health, 1923- 
1925, from which publication the following data are taken. In 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, these Mississippi factories em- 
ployed about 11,500 persons. 
It is the duty of the State factory inspector to register all the 
manufacturing establishments in the State and to visit each of these 
s plants at least three times per year. He is also expected to visit 
any plant when requested to do so by any one complaining of condi- 
tions therein. Furthermore, he is dhieiod with the enforcement of 
the child labor law and the women’s employment law. 

In 1924 the minimum age limit at which children may be employed 
in Mississippi was raised from 12 to 14 years. The present State 
factory inspector who took the position July 1, 1924, has found boys 
and girls under this age employed in many places in the State both 
in manufacturing and business establishments. During the fiscal 
year 1924-25, however, there has been improvement along this line 
and also in the matter of safety and sanitary conditions. The work 
of the inspector is declared to be very much hampered because of the 
meager appropriation for his office. 











WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





AMON G the activities of the labor offices of the various States the 
following, reported either directly by the offices themselves o; 
through the medium of their printed reports, are noted in this issue: 

Alaska.—W ages and labor conditions, page 60. 

Cnlilor attr vdee regulating hours and working conditions of 
women and minors in the motion-picture industry, page 62; changes 
in volume of employment in the various industries in the State 

age 117. 
7 r. Warren H. Pillsbury has resigned the attorneyship of the 
California Industrial Accident Commission. 

illinois.—Activities of public employment offices of the State, 
page 115; and changes in volume of employment in the various in- 
dustries, page 119. 

lowa.—Placement work of the public employment offices of the 
State, page 115; and changes in volume of employment, page 12). 

Maryland.—Changes in volume of employment, page 122. 

Massachusetts.—Placement work of the public pete ng aN offices, 
page 116; and report on changes in number of people employed, 
page 123. 

Mississippi.—Factory inspection, page 179. 

New York.—Average weekly earnings of factory employees, 
age 62; changes in vahine of employment in the various industries 
in the State, page 124; and extension of the emergency rent law 
page 153. 

North Dakota.—Report of operations under the workmen’s coi- 
pensation act, page 143. 

Ohio.—Placement work of public employment offices, page | 16. 

Mr. T. J. Duffy, chairman of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, 
has severed his connection with the commission, effective February 
15, 1926. His successor is Mr. P. F. Casey, of Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania.—Study of child labor in canneries, page 82; and 
activities of public employment offices, page 116. 

Virginia.—Report of operations under the State workmen's 
compensation act, page 144. 

Wisconsin.—Placement work of public employment offices, 
page 117; and changes in volume of employment in the various indus- 
tries in the State, page 124. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Industrial Accident Conference 


E Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, is planning to call a 
three-day industrial accident conference in Washington in July, 
probably the 14th, 15th, and 16th. 

The call will be issued to the governors of the States, requesting 
that the States be represented by the industrial accident expert of 
that State. The call will also be issued to the principal insurance 
carriers and industrial associations, as well as to the larger self- 
insurers. 

It is hoped that the conference will develop the best methods of 
accident prevention, of reporting accidents, and of establishing a 
clearing house for definite statistical data which can be made usable 
by all in the work of accident prevention. 





Profit Sharing in the Austrian Postal and Telegraph Service ' 


UNDER an agreement concluded with the State authorities on 
December 2, 1925, the employees,of the Austrian Postal, Tele- 
raph, and Telephone Administration will share in the net. profits 
a the operation of these public utilities. The share they will 
receive has hoes fixed at 1.8 per cent, a minimum of 120 schilling per 
employee per year being guaranteed. This minimum is to be paid 
quarterly and any surplus: will be paid before Christmas. 
The employees originally asked for 2.11 per cent, but the authorities 
were unable to go beyond 1.8 per cent. This system of profit sharing 
replaces the previous “‘bonus on results” system. 





Joint Ownership of Land by Landlord and Tenant in China 


AN ACCOUNT is given in a recent number of the Chinese Economic 
Bulletin’ of an unusual type of land ownership which is in force 
in Wuhu, the rice center of China. 

In the vicinity of Wuhu, particularly within a radius of 5 li (about 
144 miles) the soil is very rich and two crops a year can be grown 
without the use of fertilizers. It is a custom in this locality to con- 
sider fertility as a separate element of the land which belongs to the 
tenant, while the indestructible part of the land only is considered 
the property of the landlord. The fertility commands a higher value 
than the part which belongs to the landlord. For example, a mow 
(one-sixth of an acre) of the best land sells for only about $30, while 
the fertility of the soil, known as ‘‘fei-tu,”’ brings more than $50. 





'International Labor office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 18, 1926, p. 61. 
; ma. a Bureau of Eéonomic Information. The Chinese Economic Bulletin, Jan. 30, 
> pp. , . 
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A new tenant has to pay this amount to an outgoing tenant, and to FB jabor 
obtain complete ownership a landlord must pay the working tenan; emp! 
$50 or more for the fei tu. ” Since few landlords make such &% bit 
payment, their ownership is really limited to three-eighths of the value IR py t) 
of the land while the tenant owns the other five-eights. In the diy. Ay 
sion of the crops between the landlord and the tenant, the latter also J istic 
usually has the larger share. The rice crop is divided in the propor. J {nte: 
tion of 4 parts for the landlord to 6 for the tenant. All other Crops TI 
reaped belong to the tenant, who furnishes his own seeds, fertilizers IB with 
and implements. nece 


Although the quantity of rice to be turned over to the landlord js 
fixed in the contract, the amount actually delivered depends upon 
the condition of the crop. The landlord is invited by the tenant to 
the farm to look over the crop just before the harvest time and js 
feasted and treated with every mark of consideration. After the 
crop is harvested, the landlord in turn invites the tenant to a feast, 
where his agent presents a statement to the tenant showing the quan- 


tity of rice to be collected as agreed upon at the earlier meeting Wel 
The Wuhu tenants are said to enjoy more favorable treatment than Lan 
many others, although the relations between landlord and tenants ¥ 


are sometimes similar to this in other parts of China. 








Continuation of Miners’ Welfare Fund, Great Britain 


‘THE Labor Gazette (London) for February, 1926, announces tlie 
passage of an act continuing, for another period of five years, 
the provision for a welfare fund for miners, first established under 





the mining act of 1920 (see Labor Review, May, 1922, p. 231). In 
The present act, which received the royal assent on December 22, rad 
1925, provides for the levy of a penny a ton on the output of each 300 
coal mine, the funds thus secured being used for the social well- a] 
being, recreation, and improvement of living conditions of miners 1n ner 
and about coal mines, as well as for the advancement of mining 
education and research. soc 

Th 

ar 


Abolition of Portugal Ministry of Labor ° 


N NOVEMBER 25, 1925, the Portuguese Ministry of Labor, 
which was created in 1916, was abolished by a ministerial de- 
cree and the various services of the ministry were distributed among 
other ministries as follows: The bureau of public assistance and the 
bureau dealing with public hospitals were transferred to the Ministry 
of the Interior; the public health service, to the Ministry of Public 
Education; the bureau of compulsory social insurance and general 
welfare, to the Ministry of Finance; and the bureau of industry and 
of mines and geological service, to the Ministry of Commerce. 

A new body was created and placed under the Ministry of the 
Interior, to be called the Social Institute of Labor and to deal with 
national labor questions. It is to be composed of (1) the; social 
labor policy division and the labor statisties division and (2) the 
superior council of labor. All matters relating to woman and child 











3 Portugal. Diario do Governo, Lisbon, Nov. 25, 1925, pp. 1619-1627. 
[930] 
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iabor, hours of labor, night work, the weekly rest, minimum wage, 


‘employment offices, labor contracts, labor disputes, conciliation and 


,rbitration, and workers’ education along social lines will be handled 
hy the social labor policy division. 

Among other duties the labor statistics division will gather sta- 
‘istics Of labor, publish the Labor Bulletin, and cooperate with the 
International oR me Office and similar institutions. 

The superior labor council will give advice on questions dealt 
with by the institute, will study existing legislation, and propose 
necessary legislative reforms. 





Recent Origin of Labor Problems in Spanish America 


A* abstract of an address by Moisés Poblete Troncoso, assistant 
secretary of the Chilean Ministry of Health, Assistance, Social 


| Welfare and Labor, delivered before the Madrid (Spain) Academy of 


Law and Jurisprudence on July 16, 1925, appears in the February, 
\926, issue of _ Pan American Union Bulletin. 

In referring to the labor problem, the author stated that this 
problem developed in Latin erica much later than in the older 
European countries, which explains why official action for the pro- 
tection of the workers was taken only within recent years. He said 
that this delay was due primarily to the fact that indeatiria? develop- 
ment is of very recent growth in Latin America, and even to-day 
large industries having enormous capital and up-to-date machinery 
exist only in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and Uruguay. 
in Latin America along with industrialism there has come about a 
radical change in public opinion as regards labor matters and the 
social policy of the Government. Latin America is passing through 
a period of economic readjustment, the author asserted, based on 
new standards which recognize the rights and just claims of labor. 

The five Latin American countries which have enacted advanced 
social legislation are Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Mexico, and Chile. 
The most important labor laws of Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile 
are listed and commented on. 


[931] 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Arizona.—Mine Inspector. Fourteenth annual report for the year ending No 
vember 30, 1925. (Phoenix, 19267] 81 pp. 


During the 12 months covered by this report 112 mines were inspected an 
262 mine inspections made. At the last inspection 13,985 men were found t 
be employed in the mines of Arizona, 4,147 at the surface and 9,838 underground 
There were 40 fatal accidents and 724 nonfatal accidents in the period inde 
review. 

District or Couumpra.—Rent Commission. Report. Washington, May, 1925 
vt, 96 pp. 

ILL1No1s.— Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-fourth annual coal repor 
of Illinois, 1925. (Springfield, 19267] 364 pp. 

MinnesotTa.—lIndustrial Commission. Workmen’s compensation decisions. J). 
ume 8. [St. Paul, 19267] 287 pp. 

This volume presents the decisions rendered by the State supreme court and 
by the industrial commission for the calendar year 1925; also certain decision 
of the United States Supreme Court and one maritime decision }y the 
industrial commission in 1924. There were 15 decisions of the State supreme 
court and 108 decisions of the industrial commission rendered during the 
year 1925. Digest headings and an analytical index and table of cases render 
the volume convenient for reference. The three volumes of this series, together 
with an earlier bulletin issued by the department of labor and industry (No. 
17), give a complete record of important compensation decisions rendered since 
the workmen’s compensation law became effective in this State. 
Misstsstpp1.—Department of State Factory Inspection. Eighth biennial 1e port 

of factory inspection, July 1, 1923, to June 30,1925. Jackson, [1925?| 14 pp. 

Certain data from the above publication are given on page 179 of this issue. 
Norta Daxota-—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Sizth annual report, jo 

the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925. |Bismarck, 1925?| 11 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on page 143 of this issue. 
Virernta.—lIndustrial Commission. Biennial report, for the years ending Sep 

tember 30, 1924, and September 30, 1925. Richmond, 1926. 35 pp. 

Data from this report are published on page 144 of this issue. 

Unitep States.—Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural [oco- 
nomics. Agricultural economics bibliography No. 10: Research in rurd 
economics and rural sociology in the Southern States since 1920—a list of the 
published, unpublished, and current studies. Washington, January, 192. 
w, 44 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Includes references to studies of negro migration, living conditions ‘and cost 
of living on farms in various sections of the United States, cooperative marketing, 
child labor on farms, ete. 

Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 151: Child 


labor in fruit and hop growing districts of the northern Pacific coast. Wash 
ington, 1926. v, 52 pp. 


A summary of this report is given cn page 80 of this issue. 


—— —— Employment Service. Jndustrial, agricultural, and general empuy- 
ment prospects for 1926, based on information receiwed from Federal-State 
directors of the U. S. Employment Service and commissioners of labor. W ash- 
ington, 1926. «iwi, 17 pp. 
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| yrrep StarEs.— Department of the Interior. Annual report of the Governor of 


Alaska for fiscal year ended June 30,1925. Washington, 1925. v, 124 pp.; map. 
A résumé of the section of this report which deals with wages and labor condi- 


tions is published on page 60 of this issue. 


| determining ‘‘a standard basic wage for industries of ‘average prosperity, 


Official—F oreign Countries 


AvstraLia (New Sours Waves).—Department of Labor and Industry. Report 
on the working of the foiserie and shops act, 1912, during the year 1924. 


Sydney, 1925. 44 pp. 

There was an increase in both factories and workers during the year covered, 
the number of employees rising from 131,561 in 1923 to 134,716 in 1924. Chil- 
dren under 16 formed 6.5 per cent of the total working force, the girls decidedly 
outnumbering the boys, being 3,893 to 2,949. According to data covering the 
period from 1912 onward, the number of boys under 16 has shown a tendency to 


' fuctuate, while the number of girls has shown a slight but steady increase. 


__— (QUEENSLAND).—Economic Commission on the Queensland Basic Wage. 
Report. Brisbane, (1925). 96 pp. 

Among the principal recommendations of the commission were the following: 

That the capacity of the industry to pay wages should be the chief guide in 


x9” 


and that the question of cost of living should not be taken up until the ability to 
_.pay has been ascertained. 


That capacity to pay should be based on figures showing changes in Queensland 


_ in per capita income and past and future production. 


That in addition to the calculation of this capacity-to-pay index, attention 


' should also be given ‘‘to such matters as productive efficiency, unemployment, 


and rates of wages in neighboring States.”’ 
That piece rates should be given consideration as a method of sustaining or 


» augmenting capacity to pay. 


That the principle of child endowment or, as the commission prefers to express 
it, ‘the principle of discrimination in wage payments according to family needs,” 


' should be followed through the creation of a fund, presumably supported by 
employers, out of which parents would be paid an allowance for each dependent 
child. The great advantage of this scheme is declared to be the assurance of a 


eat AR ee ee ee ee 


at altel | eR rele 
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“higher standard of comfort for all families with more than one dependent 


child without adding a burden to industry or infringing the Harvester equivalent 
for single or childless men.”’ 


CanaDA.—Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1925. 
Ottawa, 1926. 30 pp. Issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette of January, 
1926. 


Cost-of-living figures from this report are published on page 59 of this issue. 


Wages and hours of labor report No. 9. ha and hours of labor in 
Canada, 1920 to 1925. Ottawa, 1926. 45 pp. Issued as supplement to 
Labor Gazette for January, 1926. 


Data from this report are given on page 64 of this issue. 


—— (Nova Scorra).—Royal Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova 
Scotia. Report. Ottawa, 1926. 31 pp. (Reprinted by the Department of 
Labor of Canada and issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 
1926.) 

A summary of this report is published in this issue, page 27. 


France.—Ministére du Travail de |’ Hygiéne, de |’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
Sociales. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Statistique annuelle des 
institutions d’assistance, 1923. Paris, 1925. 1, 67 pp. 


Statistics of various forms of relief, such as medical assistance, family allow- 


—_——--— 





| ances, old-age and invalidity pensions, etc., in France for the year 1923. 
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Great Britain.—Home Office. Statistics of compensation and of proceeding, 
under the workmen’s compensation acts, 1906 and 1928, and the employ. 
liability act, 1880, during the year 1924. London, 1926. 383 pp. [Cmd. 256) ) 

During the year 1924 compensation was paid in 2,878 fatal and 487,442 nop. 
fatal accident cases, the payments amounting to £786,444 (pound at par = $4.5465 
in the fatal and £5,888,594 in the nonfatal cases. The fatalities showed », 
increase in number of 8.3 per cent over the preceding year and an increase oj 

33 per cent in the amount paid. Nonfatal cases showed an increase of 2.1 pe; 

cent in number and a decrease of 10 per cent in amount paid. 

The report deals only with seven leading industries, in which in 1924 th, 
average number employed was 7,512,359. The number of fatal and nonfatg 
eases In each of these, per 1,000 persons employed, was as follows: 


Fatal Nonfata! 
Shipping ce 31. 5 
Factories ‘Me 38. 3 
Docks , 88. 4 
Mines : Q 191. 0 
Quarries ‘ 85. 2 
Construction work ; , i 78. 2 
Railways_____- : 41.3 





Total ‘ 64. 9 


The nonfatal cases are those in which disability lasts for more than three days, 
The ratio in regard to fatal cases has shown no change for five years, except in 
1921, when it sank to 0.3 per 1,000 employed, but the ratio of nonfatal cases ha; 
risen markedly since 1920, when it stood at 45.8. This is ascribed largely to an 
increase in the number of accidents inflicting disability lasting less than four 
weeks. 


-— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 13: 
Stone dust as a preventive of coal-dust explosions—comparative tests, by G. § 


Rice and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1925. 15 pp. 

This report gives the results of cooperative tests carried out by the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the British Mines Department to determine the 
proportions of stone dust necessary to render coal dust in mines uninflammable. 
In this experiment a 10-ton sample of American coal was sent to England and one 
of British coal was sent to this country in order to get strictly comparable data, 
as the results of previous tests carried out in the two countries did not agree. 
‘Tentative recommendations are made as to the amount of rock dust necessary 
to prevent explosions. 


~ Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of proceedings under thé 
agricultural wages (regulation) act, 1924, for the year ending September 30, 1925. 
London 1926. 62 pp. 


A summary of this report is given on page 68 of this issue. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Studies and reports, series H, No. 3: The 
cooperative movement in Soviet Russia. Geneva, 1925. x, 362 pp. 


A circumstantial and documented account of the three phases of cooperation 
under the Soviet system: During the period of communism; during the period o/ 
transition to the new economic policy; and under the new economic policy. 
The developments during 1923 and 1924 are also covered. This is a carefully 
worked out study, explaining the theories which led to the various measurcs 
adopted by the State authorities and their effect on the cooperative moveme.t. 
A list of the sources consulted is appended. 
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JapaN.—Department of Finance. Twenty-fifth financial and economic annual of 
Japan, 1925. Tokyo, (1925?) wi, 215 pp.; charts. 

This yearbook contains statistical information relating to agriculture and indus- 
try, including rates of wages, index numbers of wages, the number of employees 
- in different enterprises classified according to occupation, and the number and 
' kind of cooperative societies. Data from this report on wages in different 

industries, on production in coal mines, and on cooperation are given on pages 

69, 75, and 157 of this issue. 

NETHERLANDS East Inp1Es.— Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. 
Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Mededeelingen No. 19: Prijzen, 
index-cijfers en wisselkoersen op Java, 1913-1924. Weltevreden, 1925. 
eavitt, 77 pp., charts. 

' A report of the Central Statistical Office of the Netherlands East Indies on 
- the movement of wholesale and retail prices and index numbers and on the course 
' of rates of foreign exchange in Java for’the period 1913-1924. 













Mededeelingen No. 31: Kosten van levensonderhoud der inlandsche 
bevolking op Java en Madoera, 1920-1924. Weltevreden, January, 1926. 12 
pp., & folders, charts. 


A bulletin of the Central Statistical Office of the Netherlands East Indies 
containing data on the cost of living of the native population in Java and Madura 
for the period 1920-1924. The index numbers presented are based on aggregate 
expenditure and represent the ratios between the total aggregate cost of definite 

- quantities of a number of commodities at a given date and the price of the same 

quantities of each commodity at some other date selected as base. The index 

_ numbers have been weighted as far as possible by the all-Java average daily 

, consumption of the principal vegetable and animal foodstuffs, salt, kerosene, 
_ matches, and textiles, and by transport costs. 


NorTHERN I[RELAND.—Ministry of Labor. Committee on the Cost of Living. 
Interim report. Belfast, |1922?]. 16 pp. [Cmd. 12.] 


—— Final report. Belfast, (1922?|. 46 pp. [Cmd. 20.| 


Unofhcial 


AMERICAN JEwisH Y#AR Book 5686. Vol. 27, September 19, 1925, to September - 
8, 1926. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1925. x, 
621 pp. 


_ Contains compilations regarding Jewish immigration into the United States, in 
_ addition to much other information. 



































AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Annual convention series, No. 29: 
How some manufacturers have met seasonal unemployment, by Ernest Draper. 
New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1926. 5 pp. 


| —— Production executives’ series, No. 28: Graphic control in labor budgeting, by 
: Eugene J. Benge. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1925. 14 pp. 


ANTHRACITE Boarp oF ConcrLiATION. Report. Vol. XII. Wilkes-Barre, 
1925. xix, 334 pp. 


Vol. XIV. Scranton, [1925?). xiv, 271 pp. 
_ Bayonne (N. J.) Hovusina Corporation. Industrial housing, by Andrew J. 
Thomas. Bayonne, 1925. 61 pp. 
A short review of this study is given on page 151 of the present issue. . 
Boston CHAMBER OF ComMERCE. Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Affairs. 


§ 
4 Committee on New England Industries. The shoe manufacturing industry 
3 of New England. Boston, 1925. 30 pp.; charts. 


A study of the various factors, including labor cost, affecting the production 
costs of shoes in New England as compared with other districts. 








— 
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Bureau or Hyairene AnD TropicaL Diseases. Bulletin of Hygiene. Volum } 
No. 1. London, 23 Endsleigh Gardens, W. C.1, January, 1926. 82 pp. ’ 


This is the first number of a journal published by the London School of Hygiey. 
and Tropical Medicine, which contains summaries and reviews of publications 
on all branches of public health and preventive medicine. One section is devoted 
to industrial hygiene. In the main the bulletin will be restricted to publications 
in the English language, although in the section on hygiene in the tropies publica. 
tions in various languages will be reviewed. 

CaRNEGTE-STiFTUNG FUR INTERNATIONALEN Frrepen. Abteilung fiir) Volke. 
wirtschaft und Geschichte. Die Kohlenversorgung in Osterreich wdhrend dos 
Krieges, von Emil Homann-H ertmberg. Vienna, Hélder-Pichler-Tem psky 
A. G., 1925,, (Various paging.] (Wirtschafts- und Sozial-Geschichte des 
Weltkrieges; Oesterreichische und Ungarische Serie.) 

One of a series of historical monographs on the World War published by the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. The present monograph has as its 
subject the provision of Austria with coal during the war. A preface descriljes 
pre-war conditions in the Austrian coal-mining industry and the insufficic),,; 
of Austrian coal production for domestic requirements. Subsequent chapter 
contain statistics on production, import, export, and consumption of coal durine 
the period 1914-1918, and give data on administrative measures for the preserya- 
tion and increase of coal production, on working conditions in coal mines, on the 
coal requirements of the most important groups of consumers, the measures for 
supplying the consumers, the organization of distribution, the movement of ea! 
prices, and the exploitation of coal mines in occupied territories. 

Conen, Josepn L. Family income insurance: A scheme of family endowmen | 
the method of insurance. London, P. 8S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1926. xv, 47 pp. 

The author proposes the institution of a form of family endowment through 
family income insurance, or insurance against the increased burden of expendittre 


due to dependents. The family income would include the competitive wage and 
in addition the benefits accorded under such an insurance scheme. Such in- 
surance, the author holds, would tend to reduce the workers’ fear of falling into 
destitution; could be made to include the same people now covered by health 
and unemployment insurance, with funds secured in the same way, i. e., through 
a contributory system, and could be operated under similar cheap administrative 
methods. - 


CoNFEDERAZIONE GBNERALE DEL Lavoro. Resoconto stenografico ed atti (l 
XI congresso della resistenza, VI della Confederazione Generale del Lavoro, 
Milano, 10-13 Dicembre, 1924. Milan, [1925?] 214 pp. 


The minutes of the sixth congress of the Italian General Confederation of 
Labor, held at Milan, December 10 to 13, 1924. 

Doration CARNEGIE POUR LA Parx INTERNATIONALE. L’industrie francaise 
pendant la guerre, par Arthur Fontaine. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires d¢ 
France, [19257] xii, 504 pp.; map. (Histoire économique et sociale de la 
querre mondiale, série francaise.) 

This volume is one of the series of studies which is being compiled in the coun- 
tries chiefly affected by the war and which, when completed, will form an eco- 
nomic and social history of the World War. In the first part of this work a 
general account-is given of the condition of French industries at the outbreak 
of the war, of the immediate effects of mobilization, and of the general conditions 
among the workers, such as cost of living, wages, etc., and the difficulties relative 
to raw materials and markets during the period of the war. This section con- 
cludes with a résumé of the permanent economic and social changes resulting 
from the war, including the developments in manufacturing methods, such as the 
increasing use of machinery and improved management methods. In the second 
part of the volume there is an account of the fluctuation in production, exports, 
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nd imports, and the labor supply during the war and of present conditions in the 

principal manufacturing industries, in the transportation industry, and in com- 

mercial enterprises. 

DotaATION CARNEGIE POUR LA Parx INTERNATIONALE. L’industrie textile en 
Prance pendant la guerre, par Albert Aftalion. Paris, Les Presses Universi- 
taires de France, [1925?] xii, 264 pp. (Histoire économique et sociale de la 
guerre mondiale, série francaise.) 

This historical account of the effects of the war on the French textile industry 
jows the condition of the industry at the outbreak of hostilities, the effects of 
yobilization on the personnel and of the enemy occupation of important textile 
jistricts on production, as well as the general effects of the war on markets and 
prices of raw materials and of manufactured products. Conditions prevailing 
in each Of the textile industries are shown in detail. 

HaynuRST, Emery R. Why indusirial health is a tuberculosis problem. [New 


York, 19252] 8 pp. (Reprinted from Transactions of the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association, 1925, pp. 434-441.) 


A summary of this address is published on page 132 of this issue. 

Hugues, GWENDOLYN 8S. Mothers in industry; wage-earning mothers in Philadel- 
phia. New York, New Republic UInc.), 1925. xxix, 265 pp. 

A summary of this study will be found on page 76 of this issue. 

IvystiTUTE OF Economics. Investigations in international economic reconstruc- 
tion: The Ruhr-Lorraine industrial problem, by Guy Greer. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1925. zz, 828 pp. 

A study of the industrial interdependence of the coal of the Ruhr and the iron 
ore of Lorraine. ‘The problem is analyzed from three points of view—the French 
national, the German national, and the essentially economic point of view. 
Jennines, WauTeR W.. A history of economic progress in the United States. 

New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. xvi, 819 pp.; map. 

Devotes considerable space to the development of labor organization and to the 
economic condition of lebor at various periods in the history of the United States. 
Jon? Boarp oF Sanitary CONTROL IN THE CLOAK, Suit, AND SKIRT, AND DrEss 

InpustTRigEs, New York. Fifteenth anniversary report. New York, 31 
Union Square, 1926. [Various paging.] 

A summary of this report is given on page 25 of this issue. 

KaskeEL, WauTer. Arbeitsrecht. Zweite Auflage. Enzyklopadie der Rechts und 
Staatswissenschaft, Abteilung Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. XX XI. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1925. xx, 862 pp. 

This volume represents an attempt at compilation of the entire German labor 
legislation on a juridical-scientific basis. It gives, systematically arranged, the 
principles of the labor laws and explains their connection with other civil laws, 
public laws, and court procedure. An extensive subject index makes the volume 
a valuable reference work and handbook not only for the law student but also 
for the layman. 


KuLeMmann, W. Die Genossenschafits bewegung. Zweiter Band: Systematischer 
Teil. Die Kueturbedeutung der Genossenschaften. Berlin, Otto Liebmann, 
1925. xii, 373 pp. 

The second volume of a handbook on the cooperative movement. The first 
volume dealt with the history of the movement. The second volume discusses 
the nature and conception of the cooperative movement; the laws to which it 
is subject; the various systems under which it is carried on; the forms of coopera- 
tive societies (workers’, productive, consumers’, building, credit, settlement, etc.), 
and their economic importance in general and to small tradesmen, workers, 
agriculturists, and the middle class; the hostile attitude of certain classes to the 
cooperative movement; the attitude of the State; the attitude of socialism and 
communism; the relations of the cooperative movement with the trade-unions; 


and guild socialism. 
[937] 
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LANGE, Frep G. Handbook of safety and accident prevention. New York, Engi. 
neering Magazine Co., 1926. xxi, 512 pp. 


A compilation of approved safety methods, including the subject of occupg. 
tional health hazards, and containing statistical data on accidents. 
Mess, H. A. Factory legislation and its administration, 1891-1924. Londoy 
P. 8S. King & Son, 1926. xii, 228 pp. 
An outline of the progress made during this period in regulating factories, g, 
distinct from workplaces in general. During these years, the author points oyt 
the principle of laissez faire, even in regard to adult men, has been given up, 
children have been practically taken out of the factories, much has been done ty 
render the unhealthful trades less dangerous to the worker, and new industries 
have been brought within the scope of the factory acts. On the other hand, 
legislation concerning hours has been given little attention and the legal standards 
are now much behind the general custom. He states that safety, apart from 
health conditions, has been neglected, and it is considered probable that industry 
is distinctly more dangerous to the worker to-day than in 1891. Stress is laid 
on the need for reducing accident rates, and the entire practicability of bringing 
them down is discussed. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INnc.). Bulletin No. 16: Industrial- 


economic conditions in the United States. New York, 247 Park Avenvw. 
January, 1926. 47 pp. 


One of the two chapters comprising this bulletin is devoted to labor and em- 
ployment, covering labor supply, employment, wages, hours of labor, and rela- 
tions between employers and employees. 

Orrice Coopfératir Bextor. La coopération socialiste Belge, 1924. Brussels 
[1925?]. 23 pp., folder. 

The data contained in this pamphlet are given on page 156 of this issue. 

Ouiver, Sir Tuomas. The health of the workers. London, Faber and Guwyer 
(Lid.), 1925. 226 pp. 

This is a general résumé of the principal medical and social problems con- 
nected with industrial occupations. It includes accounts of both American and 
British experience in the development of sanitary and medical provisions for 
workers as well as discussion of the hazards met with in the most important 
industries and of the methods of protection from the effects of poisonous sub- 
stances, from diseases incidental to industry, and from industrial accidents. 


Prenotsky, Bessiz Orca. The Slavic immigrant woman. Cincinnati, Powell & 
White, 1925. 117 pp. 


Propie’s Year Book, 1926. Annual of the English and Scottish cooperative 
wholesale societies. Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesale Society (Lid.), 
1 Balloon St.,[(1926?| 336 pp. 


This is the ninth yearbook printed by these societies. It contains information, 
statistical and otherwise, on the cooperative movement not only of the United 
Kingdom but for some 35 other countries; also articles on various subjects of 
general interest, though many of these are not related to cooperation. Certain 
data from this yearbook are given in the cooperative section of this issue of the 
Labor Review. 

PieveNn, Renk. Les ouvriers de l’agriculture anglaise depuis la guerre. Puris, 
Librairie Dalloz, 1925. 183 pp. 

A study of the effect of the war and Government intervention in the agricul- 
tural industry on English agricultural workers. Agricultural conditions at the 
outbreak of the war are summarized and there is an account of the corn pro- 
duction act and its influence on the development of trade-union organization 
among these workers and of the economic results of the establishment of the 
Agricultural Wages Board and the Whitley councils. _ A bibliography is appended. 
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7, A. La question des assurances sociales. Paris, Librairie Pélix Alcan, 

1925. 408 pp. 

4 study and appeal by a propagandist of the French General Confederation of 
tabor (C. G. T.) in behalf of the extension of social insurance in that country 
ehich is declared to be behind the majority of other nations in this matter. 
according to the author, the workers wish no longer for social assistance as a 
jole to be asked for, but insurance as a recognized right based on productive 
effort. 

The volume includes a brief résumé of social insurance systems in various 
eountries and a detailed discussion of the French Government social insurance 
will of 1921. Among other subjects taken up are: Principles of legislation and 
opinion concerning the country’s obligation, the possible effects of the extension 
of social insurance on French social and economic life, the estimated costs of 
«eh insurance and its administrative organization. 


RE 


GuuTz, Hans. Unser Ziel und unser Weg. Zwittau, Christlicher Gewerkschafts- 
verlag, 1924. 29 pp. 

The text of a lecture on the aims of the Christian trade-unions given at the 
ihird congress of the Federation of Christian Textile Workers of Czechoslovakia. 
SpavistrcAL AND Socrat Inqutry Soctery or IRELAND. Trade-union organiza- 

tion in Ireland, by R. J. P. Mortished. [Read before the Society, January 7, 
1926.] [n. p.], 1926. 16 pp. 

Gives a brief historical review of the development of Irish trade-unionism 
with an account of the present make-up of the national federation, known as the 
lrish Labor Party and Trade Union Congress. About one-third of the Irish 
trade-unionists belong to organizations having their headquarters in England. 
At the end of 1924 the membership, so far as it could be definitely ascertained, 
stood as follows: Unions with headquarters in Ireland, 101,309; unions with 
headquarters in England, 47,190; total membership, 148,499. The skilled workers 
have shown a disposition to extend their organization from the craft to the in- 
dustry, and among the unskilled workers the industrial union is the common 
form. The largest organization noted is the transport and general workers’ 
union, with a membership of 61,000. 

TuGwELL, Rexrorp G., Munro, THomMas, AND StryKER, Roy E. American 
economic life and the means of its improvement. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1925. xiv, 633 pp. 

An analysis of modern social problems, with particular reference to methods 
by which the levels of living of the wage earners may be raised. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT Britain. A critical eramination. Lone 
don, Macmillan & Co. (Ltd.), 1925. 68 pp. 

Asummary of this survey is given on page 146 of this issue. 

UnrversitAtT Kiev. Kieler Vortrage 14: Probleme der internationalen Arbeits- 
statistik, von Karl Pribram. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1925. 16 pp. 

A brochure reproducing a lecture on the problems of international labor 
statistics, given at the scientific club of the Institute for World Economics and 
Maritime Traffic at the University of Kiel by the director of the statistical 
division of the International Labor Office of Geneva. The lecturer points out 
the necessity of avoiding political coloring of statistics, discusses the proceedings 
of the two international conferences on labor statistics (1923 and 1925), recom- 
mends uniformity in the classification of industries and occupations, enlarges 
upon the difficulty of making international comparisons of real wages and of 
obtaining reliable statistical data on per capita production, and enumerates 
other problems of international labor statistics. 
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Unrversitat Kieu. Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr. W eltwirtschaj. 
liches Archiv, 22. Band, Heft 2. Jena, Gustav Fischer, October, 1925. 


ous paging.|} 

The Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv is one of the leading nonpartisan journals i1, ¢}, 
sphere of world economics as well as comparative political economy, being devote, 
to scientific research into international economics and the economic relationshiy 
between all countries of the world. It studies the actual international pj. 
nomena and their complex reactions upon one another as manifestations of 0), 
world-wide organism. At the same time it extends its province especially to th. 
theory of social science. The journal appears quarterly, each issue containing 
about 500 pages. The contents are divided into articles, bibliography, chroy. 
icles, and surveys. In the division entitled ‘‘Chronicles and Surveys”’ appeg 
separate researches about facts and figures, also statistical investigations aud shor; 
papers on recent economic developments. 

Economic history, immigration, emigration, seasonal work, social conditions 
production, consumption, prices, cost of living, economic organizations (trisi, 
cooperative societies, workers’ and employers’ organizations), and arbitratioy 
are among the subjects covered which are of special interest to labor. 
Universitat Lerpzic. Institut fiir Arbeitsrecht. Schriften, 8. Hefi: Ly; 


Recht der Tarifschiedsgerichte, von Paula Mothes-Giinther. Leipzig, 4. 
Deichertsche Veriagsbuchhandlung, 1926. viii, 64 pp. 


One of a series of juridical monographs published by the Institute for Labor 
Legislation of the University of Leipzig. The present monograph deals wit) 


| Vari. 


the legal status of the arbitration boards provided for in collective agreements, 
In order to appreciate the importance of this subject it should be noted that in 
Germany the great majority of collective agreements contain clauses providing 
that all disputes arising in the application of the agreements shall be settled by 
special arbitration boards and not by the courts or public boards or arbitrators. 
The author of the monograph discusses first the legal bases for the operation of 


such arbitration beards, then their competence in various kinds of disputes, and 
finally their composition and procedure. 
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